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Art. I.—Wuat KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WorrTH. 


Lectures on Education delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. London. 1855. 


T has been truly remarked that, in order of time, decoration 

precedes dress. Before yet he thinks of protecting himself 
against the weather, the savage bestows much care on the painting 
of his skin. Among people who submit to great physical 
suffering that they may have themselves handsomely tattooed, 
extremes of temperature are borne with but little attempt at 
mitigation. Humboldt tells us that an Orinoco Indian, though 
quite regardless of bodily comfort, will yet labour for a fortnight 
to purchase pigment wherewith to make himself admired; and 
that the same woman who would not hesitate to leave her hut 
without a fragment of clothing on, would not dare to commit 
such a breach of decorum as to go out unpainted. Voyagers 
uniformly find that coloured beads and trinkets are much more 
prized by wild tribes than are calicoes or broadcloths. And 
the anecdotes we have of the ways in which, when shirts and 
coats are given, they turn them to some ludicrous display, show 
how completely the idea of ornament predominates over that of 
use. Indeed, the facts of aboriginal life seem to indicate that 
dress is developed out of decorations. And when we remember 
that even among ourselves most think more about the fineness 
of the fabric than its warmth, and more about the cut than the 
convenience—when we see that the function is still in great 
measure subordinated to the appearance—we have further reason 
for inferring such an origin. 

It is not a little remarkable that the like relations hold with 
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the mind. Among mental as among bodily acquisitions, the 
ornamental comes before the useful. Not only in times past, but 
almost as much in our own era, that knowledge which conduces 
to personal well-being has been postponed to that which brings 
applause. In the Greek schools, music, poetry, rhetoric, and a 
philosophy which, until Socrates taught, had but little bearing 
upon action, were the dominant subjects ; while knowledge aiding 
the arts of life had a very subordinate place. And in our own 
universities and schools at the present moment the like anti- 
thesis holds. We are guilty of something like a platitude when 
we say that throughout his after-career a boy, in nine cases out 
of ten, applies his Latin and Greek to no practical purposes. 
The remark is trite that in his shop or his office, in managing his 
estate or his family, in playing his part as director of a bank or a 
railway, he is very little aided by this knowledge he took so many 
years to acquire ;—-so little, that generally the greater part of it 
drops out of his memory; and if he occasionally vents a Latin 
quotation, or alludes to some Greek myth, it is less to throw 
light on the topic in hand than for the sake of effect. If we 
inquire what is the real motive for giving boys a classical educa- 
tion, we find it to be simply conformity to public opinion. Men 
dress their children’s minds as they do their bodies, in the pre- 
vailing fashion. As the Orinoco Indian puts on his paint before 
leaving his hut, not with a view to any direct beneait, but because 
he would be ashamed to be seen without it; so, a boy’s drilling 
in Latin and Greek is insisted on, not because of their intrinsic 
value, but that he may not be disgraced by beimg found ignorant 
of them—that he may have “the education of a gentleman”"— 
the badge marking a certain social position, and bringing a 
consequent respect. 

This parallel is still more clearly displayed im the case of the 
other sex. In the treatment of both mind and body, the decora- 
tive element has continued to predominate in a greater degree 
among women than amongmen. Originally, personal adornment 
occupied the attention of both sexes equally. In these latter 
days of civilization, however, we see that in the dress of men the 
regard for appearance has im a considerable degree yielded to the 
regard for comfort; while in their education the useful has of 
late been trenching on the ornamental. In neither direction has 
this change gone so far with women. The wearing of ear-rings, 
finger-rings, bracelets ; the elaborate dressings of the hair; the 
still oceasional use of paint; the immense labour bestowed in 
making habiliments sufficiently attractive ; and the great disecom- 
fort that will be submitted to for the sake of conformity; show 
how greatly, in the attiring of women, the desire of approbation 
overrides the desire for warmth and convenience. And similarly 
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in their education, the immense preponderance of “ accomplish- 
ments” proves how here, too, use is subordinated to display, 
Dancing, deportment, the piano, singing, drawing—what a large 
space do these occupy! If you ask why Italian an? German are 
learnt, you will find that, under all the sham reasous given, the 
real reason is, that a knowledge of those tongues is thought lady- 
like. Itis not that the books written in them may be utilized, 
which they scarcely ever are; but that Italian and German songs 
may be sung, and that the extent of attainment may bring 
whispered admiration. The births, deaths, and marriages of 
kings, and other like historic trivialities, are committed to memory, 
not because of any benefits that can possibly result from knowing 
them; but because society considers them parts of a good educa- 
tion—because the absence of such knowledge may bring the 
contempt of others. When we have named reading, writing, 
spelling, grammar, arithmetic, and sewing, we have named about 
all the things a girl is taught with a positive view to their direct 
uses in life; and even some of these have more reference to the 
good opinion of others than to immediate personal welfare. 
Thoroughly to realize the truth that with the mind as with the 
body the ornamental precedes the useful, it is needful to glance 
at its rationale. This lies in the facts that, from the far past down 
even to the present, social needs have subordinate individual 
needs, and that the chief social need has been the control of 
individuals. It is not, as we commonly suppose, that there are 
no governments but those of monarchs, and parliaments, and con- 
stituted authorities. These acknowledged governments are sup- 
plemented by other unacknowledged ones, that grow up in all 
circles, in which every man or woman strives to be king or queen 
or lesser dignitary. To get above some and be reverenced by 
them, and to propitiate those who are above us, is the universal 
struggle in which the chief energies of life are expended. By 
the accumulation of wealth, by style of living, by beauty of dress, 
by display of knowledge or intellect, each tries to subjugate 
others ; and so aids in weaving that ramified network of restraints 
by which society is kept in order. It is not the savage chief 
only, who, in formidable war-paint, with scalps at his belt, aims 
to strike awe into his inferiors; it is not only the belle who, by 
elaborate toilet, polished manners, and numerous accomplish- 
ments, strives to “ make conquests ;” but the scholar, the historian, 
the philosopher, use their acquirements to the same end. We 
are none of us content with quietly unfolding our own indi- 
vidualities to the full in all directions ; but have a restless craving 
to impress our individualities upon others, and in some way 
subordinate them. And this it is which determines the character 
of our education. Not what knowledge is of most real worth, is 
B2 
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the consideration ; but what will bring most applause, honour, 
respect—what will most conduce to social position and influ- 
ence—what will be most imposing. As, throughout life, not 
what we are, but what we shall be thought, is the question ; so 
in education, the question is, not the intrinsic value of know- 
ledge, so much as its extrinsic effects on others. And this being 
our dominant idea, direct utility is scarcely more considered than 
by the barbarian when filing his teeth and staining his nails. 


If there needs any further evidence of the rude, undeveloped 
character of our education, we have it in the fact that the com- 
parative worths of different kinds of knowledge have been as yet 
scarcely even discussed—much less discussed in a scientific way 
with definite results. Not only is it that no standard of relative 
values has yet been agreed upon; but the existence of any such 
standard has not been conceived in any clear manner. And not 
only is it that the existence of any such standard has not been 
clearly conceived ; but the need for it seems to have been scarcely 
even felt. Men read books on this topic, and attenc. lectures on 
that; decide that their children shall be instructed in these 
branches of knowledge, and shall not be instructed in those ; and 
all under the guidance of mere fashion, or liking, or preju- 
dice ; without ever considering the enormous importance of deter- 
mining in some rational way what things are really most worth 
learning. It is true that in all circles we have occasional 
remarks on the importance of this or the other order of informa- 
tion. But whether the degree of its importance justifies the ex- 
penditure of the time needed to acquire it ; and whether there are 
not things of more importance to which the time might be better 
devoted ; are queries which, if raised at all, are disposed of quite 
summarily, according to personal predilections. Itis true also, that 
from time to time, we hear revived the standing controversy re- 
specting the comparative merits of classics and mathematics. Not 
only, however, is this controversy carried on in an empirical 
manner, with no reference to an ascertained criterion ; but the 
question at issue is totally insignificant when compared with the 
general question of which it is part. To suppose that deciding 
whether a mathematical or a classical education is the best, is 
deciding what is the proper curriculum, is much the same thing 
as to suppose that the whole of dietetics lies in determining 
whether or not bread is more nutritive than potatoes ! 

The question which we-contend is of such transcendent moment, 
is, not whether such or such knowledge is of worth, but what is 
its relative worth? When they have named certain advantages 
which a given course of study has secured them, persons are apt 
to assume that they have justified themselves: quite forgetting 
that the adequateness of the advantages is the point to be judged. 
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There is, perhaps, not a subject to which men devote attention 
that has not some value. <A year diligently spent in getting up 
heraldry, would very possibly give a little further insight into 
ancient manners and morals, and into the origin of names. Any 
one who should learn the distances between all the towns in 
England, might, in the course of his life, find one or two of the 
thousand facts he had acquired of some slight service when 
arranging a journey. Gathering together all the small gossip of 
a county, profitless occupation as it would be, might yet occasion- 
ally help to establish some useful fact—say, a good example of 
hereditary transmission. But in these cases, every one would 
admit that there was no proportion between the required labour 
and the probable benefit. No one would tolerate the proposal to 
devote some years of a boy's time to getting such information, at 
the cost of much more valuable information which he might else 
have got. Andif here the test of relative value is appealed to 
and held conclusive, then should it be appealed to and held con- 
clusive throughout. Had we time to master all subjects we need 
not be particular. To quote the old song :— 

Could a man be secure 

That his days would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years, 

What things might he know! 

What deeds might he do! 

And all without hurry or care. 
“ But we that have but span-long lives” must ever bear in mind 
our limited time for acquisition. And remembering how narrowly 
this time is limited, not only by the shortness of life, but also still 
‘more by the business of life, we ought to be especially solicitous 
to employ what time we have to the greatest advantage. Before 
devoting years to some subject which fashion or fancy suggests, 
it is surely important to weigh with great care the worth of the 
results, as compared with the worth of various alternative results 
which the same years might bring if otherwise applied. 

In education, then, this is the question of questions, which it 
is high time we discussed in some methodic way. The first in 
importance, though the last to be considered, is the problem—how 
to decide among the conflicting claims of various subjects on 
our attention. Before there can be a rational curriculum, we 
must settle which things it most concerns us to know; o7, to use 
a word of Bacon's, now unfortunately obsolete—we must deter- 
mine the relative values of knowledges. 


To this end, a measure of value is the first requisite. And 
happily, respecting the true measure of value, as expressed in 
general terms, there can be no dispute. Every one in contending 
for the worth of any particular order of information, does so by 
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showing its bearing upon some part of life. In reply to the 
question, “ Of what use is it?” the mathematician, linguist, natu- 
ralist, or philosopher, explains the way in which his learning 
beneficially influences action—saves from evil or secures good— 
conduces to happiness. When the teacher of writing has pointed 
out how great an aid writing is to success in business—that is, 
to the obtainment of sustenance—that is, to satisfactory living ; 
he is held to have proved his case. And when the collector of 
dead facts (say a numismatist) fails to make clear any appre- 
ciable effects which these facts can produce on human welfare, he 
is obliged to admit that they are comparatively valueless. All 
then, either directly or by implication, appeal to this as the 
ultimate test. 

How to live ?—that is the essential question for us. Not how 
to live in the mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. 
The general problem which comprehends every special problem 
is—the right ruling of conduct in all directions under all cireum- 
stances. In what way to treat the body; in what way to treat 
the mind ; in what way to manage our affairs; in what way to 
bring up a family; in what way to behave as a citizen; in what 


' way to utilize all those sources of happiness which nature sup- 


plies—how to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage of 
ourselves and others—how to live completely? And this being 
the great thing needful for us to learn, is, by consequence, the 
great thing which education has to teach. To prepare us for 
complete living is the function which educstion has to discharge ; 
and the only rational mode of judging of any educational course 
is, to judge in what degree it discharges such function. 

This test, never used in its entirety, but rarely even partially 
used, used then to a very small extent, and in a vague, half con- 
scious way, has to be applied consciously, methodically, and 
throughout all cases. It behoves us to set before ourselves, and 
ever to keep clearly in view, complete living as the end to be 
achieved ; so that in bringing up our children we may choose sub- 
jects and methods of instruction with deliberate reference to this 
end. Not only ought we to cease from the mere unthinking adop- 
tion of the current fashion in education, which has no better warrant 
than any other fashion; but we must also rise above that rude, 
empirical style of judging displayed by those more intelligent 
people who do bestow some care in overseeing the cultivation of 
their children’s minds. It must not suffice simply to think that 
such or such information will be useful in after life, or that this 
kind of knowledge is of more practical value than that ; but we 
must seek out some process of estimating their respective values, 
so that as far as possible we may positively know which are most 
deserving of attention. 
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Doubtless the task is difficult—perhaps never to be more than 
approximately achieved. But, considering the vastness of the 
interests at stake, its difficulty is no reason for pusillanimeusly 
passing it by; but rather for devoting every energy to its mastery. 
And if we only proceed systematically, we may very soon get at 
results of no small moment. 

Our first step must obviously be to classify, in the order of 
their importance, the leading kinds of activity which constitute 
human life. They may be naturally arranged into :—1. Those 
activities which directly minister to self-preservation; 2. Those 
activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly 
minister to self-preservation; 3. Those activities which have for 
their end the rearing and discipline of offspring; 4. Those 
activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper social 
and political relations; 5. Those miscellaneous activities which 
make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of 
the tastes and feelings. 

That these stand in something like their true order of subor- 
dination, it needs no long consideration to show. The actions 
and precautions by which, from moment to moment, we secure 
personal safety, must clearly take precedence of all others. Could 
there be a man, ignorant as an infant of all surrounding objects 
and movements, or how to guide himself among them, he would 
pretty certainly lose his life the first time he went into the street : 
notwithstanding any amount of learning he might have on other 
matters. And as entire ignorance in all other directions would 
be less promptly fatal than entire ignorance in this direction, it 
must be admitted that knowledge immediately conducive to self- 
preservation is of primary importance. 

That next after direct self-preservation comes the indirect self- 
preservation which consists in acquiring the means of living, 
none will question. That a man’s industrial functions must be 
considered before his parental ones, is manifest from the fact 
that, speaking generally, the discharge of the parental functions 
is made possible only by the previous discharge of the industrial 
ones, The power of self-maintenance necessarily preceding the 
power of maintaining offspring, it follows that knowledge needful 
for self-maintenance has stronger claims than knowledge needful 
for family welfare—is second in value to none save knowledge 
needful for immediate self-preservation. 

As the family comes before the State in order of time—as the 
bringing up of children is possible before the State exists, or 
when it has ceased to be, whereas the State is rendered possible 
only by the bringing up of children; it follows that the duties of 
the parent demand closer attention than those of the citizen. Or, 
to use a further argument—since the goodness of a society ulti- 
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mately depends on the nature of its citizens ; and since the nature 
of its citizens is more modifiable by early training than by anything 
else; we must conclude that the welfare of the family underlies 
the welfare of society. And hence knowledge directly conducing 
to the first, must take precedence of knowledge directly conducing 
to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasurable occupation which fill up 
the leisure left by graver occupations—the enjoyments of music, 
poetry, painting, &c.—manifestly imply a pre-existing society. Not 
only is a considerable development of them impossible without a 
long-established social union ; but their very subject-matter con- 
sists in great part of social sentiments and sympathies. Not 
only does society supply the conditions to their growth; but also 
the ideas and sentiments they express. And, consequently, that 
part of human conduct which constitutes good citizenship is of 
more moment than that which goes out in accomplishments or 
exercise of the tastes; and, in education, preparation for the one 
must rank before preparation for the other. 

Such then, we repeat, is something like the rational order of 
subordination :—That education which prepares for direct self- 
preservation ; that which prepares for indirect self-preservation ; 
that which prepares for parenthood; that which prepares for 
citizenship; that which prepares for the miscellaneous refine- 
ments of life. We do not mean to say that these divisions are 
definitely separable. We do not deny that they are intricately 
entangled with each other in such way that there can be no 
training for any that is not in some measure a training for all. 
Nor do we question that of each division there are portions more 
important than certain portions of the preceding divisions: that, 
for instance, a man of much skill in business but little other 
faculty, may fall further below the standard of complete living than 
one of but moderate power of acquiring money but great judgment 
as a parent; or that exhaustive information bearing « on right social 

action, joined with entire want of general culture in literature and 
the fine arts, is less desirable than a more moderate share of the 
one joined with some of the other. But, after making all quali- 
fications, there still remain these broadly marked divisions ; and 
it still continues substantially true that these divisions subor- 
dinate one another in the foregoing order, because the corres- 
ponding divisions of life make one another possible in that order. 

Of course the ideal of education is—complete preparation in 
all these divisions. But failing this ideal, as in our phase of 
civilization every one must do more or less, the aim should be to 
maintain a@ due proportion between the degrees of preparation in 
each. Not exhaustive cultivation in any one, supremely important 
though it may be—not even an exclusive attention to the two, 
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three, or four divisions of greatest importance ; but an attention 
to all,—greatest where the value is greatest, less where the value 
is less, least where the value is least. For the average man (not 
to forget the cases in which peculiar aptitude for some one depart- 
ment of knowledge rightly makes that one the bread-winning 
occupation)—for the average man, we say, the desideratum is, a 
training that approaches nearest to perfection in the things which 
most subserve complete living, and falls more and more below 
perfection in the things that have more and more remote bearings 
on complete living. 

In regulating education by this standard, there are some general 
considerations that should be ever present to us. The worth of 
any kind of culture, as aiding complete living, may be either 
necessary or more or less contingent. ‘There is knowledge of 
intrinsic value; knowledge of quasi-intrinsic value; and know- 
ledge of conventional value. Such facts as that sensations of 
numbness and tingling commonly precede paralysis, that the 
resistance of water to a body moving through it varies as the 
square of the velocity, that chlorine is a disinfectant,—these, and 
the truths of Science in general, are of intrinsic value: they will 
bear on human conduct ten thousand years hence as they do now. 
The extra knowledge of our own language, which is given by an 
acquaintance with Latin and Greek, may be considered to have a 
value that is quasi-intrinsic: it must exist for us and for other 
races whose languages owe much to these sources; but will 
last only as long as our languages last. While that kind of 
information which, in our schools, usurps the name History—the 
mere tissue of names and dates and dead unmeaning events—has 
a conventional value only: it has not the remotest bearing upon 
any of our actions; and is of use only for the avoidance of those 
unpleasant criticisms which current opinion passes upon its 
absence. Of course, as those facts which concern all mankind 
throughout all time must be held of greater moment than 
those which concern only a portion of them during a limited 
era, and of far greater moment than those which concern only a 
portion of them during the continuance of a fashion ; it follows 
that in a rational estimate, knowledge of intrinsic worth must, 
other things equal, take precedence of knowledge that is of quasi- 
intrinsic or conventional worth. 

One further preliminary. Acquirement of every kind has two 
values—value as knowledge and value as discipline. Besides its 
use for guidance in conduct, the acquisition of each order of 
facts has also its use as mental exercise; and its effects as-a 
preparative for complete living have to be considered under both 
these heads. 

These, then, are the general ideas with which we must set out 
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in discussing a curriculum :—Life as divided into several kinds 
of activity of successively decreasing importance; the worth of 
each order of facts as regulating these several kinds of activity, 
intrinsically, quasi-intrinsically, and conventionally; and their 
regulative influences estimated both as knowledge and discipline. 


Happily that all-important part of education which goes to secure 
direct self-preservation, is in great part already provided for. 
Too momentous to be left to our blundering, Nature takes it 
into her own hands. While yet in its nurse’s arms, the infant, by 
hiding its face and crying at the sight of a stranger, shows the 
dawning instinct to attain safety by flying from that which is 
unknown and may be dangerous; and when it can walk, the 
terror it manifests if an unfamiliar dog comes near, or the screams 
with which it runs to its mother after any startling sight or sound, 
shows this instinct farther developed. Moreover, knowledge sub- 
serving direct self-preservation is that which it is chiefly busied 
in acquiring from hour to hour. How to balance its body; how 
to control its movements so as to avoid collisions; what objects 
are hard, and will hurt if struck; what objects are heavy, and 
injure if they fall on the limbs; which things will bear the weight 
of the body, and which not; the pains inflicted by fire, by mis- 
siles, by sharp instruments—these, and various other pieces of 
information needful for the avoidance of death or accident, it is 
ever learning. And when, a few years later, the energies go out 
in running, climbing, and jumping, in games of strength and 
games of skill, we see in all these actions by which the muscles 
are developed, the perceptions sharpened, and the judgment 
quickened, a preparation for the safe conduct of the body among 
surrounding objects and movements; and for meeting those greater 
dangers that occasionally occur in the lives of all. Being thus, 
as we say, so well cared for by Nature, this fundamental education 
needs comparatively little care from us. What we are chiefly 
called upon to see, is, that there shall be free scope for gaining this 
experience, and receiving this discipline,—that there shall be no 
such thwarting of Nature as that by which stupid schoolmistresses 
commonly prevent the girls in their charge from the spontaneous 
physical activities they would indulge in; and so render them 
comparatively incapable of taking care of themselves in circum- 
stances of peril. 

This, however, is by no means all that is comprehended in the 
education that prepares for direct self-preservation. Besides 
guarding the body against mechanical damage or destruction, it 
has to be guarded against injury from other causes—against 
the disease and death that follow breaches of physiologic law. 
For complete living it is necessary, not only that sudden anni- 
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hilations of life shall be warded off; but also that there shall be 
escaped the incapacities and the slow annihilation which unwise 
habits entail. As, without health and energy, the industrial, the 
parental, the social, and all other activities become more or less 
impossible; it is clear that this secondary kind of direct self- 
preservation is only less important than the primary kind; and 
that knowledge tending to secure it should rank very high. 

It is true that here, too, guidance is in some measure ready 
supplied. By our various physical sensations and desires, Nature 
has insured a tolerable conformity to the chief requirements. 
Fortunately for us, want of food, great heat, extreme cold, pro- 
duce promptings too peremptory to be disregarded. And would 
men habitually obey these and all like promptings when less 
strong, comparatively few evils would arise. If fatigue of 
body or brain were in every case followed by desistance ; if the 
oppression produced by a close atmosphere always led to ventila- 
tion ; if there were no eating without hunger, or drinking without 
thirst; then would the system be but seldom out of working 
order. But so profound an ignorance is there of the laws of 
life, that men do not even know that their sensations are their 
natural guides, and (when not rendered morbid by long-continued 
disobedience) their trustworthy guides. Nay, not only are they 
mostly ignorant of this truth, but they actually deny it when 
propounded to them. Judging from various prevalent ascetic 
doctrines, the current belief would seem to be that our sensations 
exist not for our guidance, but for our misguidance ; and should be 
thwarted as much as possible. So that though, to speak teleo- 
logically, Nature has provided efficient safeguards to health, lack 
of knowledge makes them in a great measure useless. 

If any one doubts the importance of an acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles of physiology as a means to complete 
living, let him look around and see how many men and women 
he can find in middle or later life who are thoroughly well. 
Occasionally only do we meet with an example.vf vigorous health 
continued to old age; hourly do we meet with examples of acute 
disorder, chronic ailment, general debility, premature decrepitude. 
Scarcely is there one to whom you put the question, who has not, 
in the course of his life, brought upon himself illnesses which a 
little knowledge would have saved him from. Here is a case of 
heart disease consequent on a rheumatic fever that followed reck- 
less exposure, There is a case of eyes spoiled for life by over- 
study. Yesterday the account was of one whose long-enduring 
lameness was brought on by continuing, spite of the pain, to use 
a knee after it had been slightly injured. And to-day we are 
told of another who has had to lie by for years, because he did not 
know that the palpitation he suffered from resulted from over- 
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taxed brain. Now we hear of an irremediable injury that followed 
some silly feat of strength ; and, again, of a constitution that has 
never recovered from the effects of excessive work needlessly under- 
taken. While on all sides we see the perpetual minor ailments 
which accompany feebleness. Not to dwell on the actual pain, 
the weariness, the gloom, the waste of time and money thus 
entailed, only consider how greatly ill-health hinders the discharge 
of all duties—makes business often impossible, and always more 
difficult ; produces an irritability fatal to the right management 
of children ; puts the functions of citizenship out of the question ; 
and makes amusement a bore. Is it not clear that the physical 
sins—partly our forefathers’ and partly our own—which produce 
this ill-health, deduct more from complete living than anything 
else? and to a great extent make life a failure and a burden 
instead of a benefaction and a pleasure ? 

To all which add the fact, that life, besides being thus 
immensely deteriorated, is also cut short. It is not true, as we 
commonly suppose, that a disorder or disease from which we have 
recovered leaves us as before. No disturbance of the normal 
course of the functions can pass away and leave things exactly 
as they were. In all cases a permanent damage is done—not 
immediately appreciable, it may be, but still there; and along 
with other such items which Nature in her strict account-keeping 
never drops, will tell against us to the inevitable shortening of 
our days. Through the accumulation of small injuries it is that 
constitutions are commonly undermined, and break down, long 
before their time. And if we call to mind how far the average 
duration of life falls below the possible duration, we see how 
immense is the loss. When, to the numerous partial deductions 
which bad health entails, we add this great final deduction, it 
results that ordinarily more than one-half of life is thrown away. 

Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self-preservation by 
preventing this loss of health, is of primary importance. We do 
not contend that possession of such knowledge would by any 
means wholly remedy the evil. For it is clear that in our present 
phase of civilization men’s necessities often compel them to 
transgress. And it is further clear that, even in the absence of 
such compulsion, their inclinations would frequently lead them, 
spite of their knowledge, to sacrifice future good to present grati- 
fication. But we do contend that the right knowledge impressed 
in the right way would effect much ; and we further contend that 
as the laws of health must be recognised before they can be fully 
conformed to, the imparting of such knowledge must precede a 
more rational living—come when that may. We infer that as 
vigorous health and its accompanying high spirits are larger 
elements of happiness than any other things whatever, the teach- 
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ing how to maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment to 
no other whatever. And therefore we assert that such a course 
of physiology as is needful for the comprehension of its general 
truths, and their bearings on daily conduct, is an all-essential 
part of a rational education. 

Strange that the assertion should need making! Stranger still 
that it should need defending! Yet are there not a few by whom 
such a proposition will be received with something approaching 
to derision. Men who would blush if caught saying Iphigénia 
instead of Iphigenia, or would resent as an insult any imputation 
of ignorance respecting the fabled labours of a fabled demi-god, 
show not the slightest shame in confessing that they do not know 
where the Eustachian tubes are, what are the actions of the spinal 
chord, what is the normal rate of pulsation, or how the lungs are 
inflated. While anxious that their sons should be well up in the 
superstitions of two thousand years ago, they care not that they 
should be taught anything about the structure and functions of 
their own bodies—nay, would even disapprove such instruction. 
So overwhelming is the influence of established routine! So 
terribly in our education does the ornamental override the useful ! 


We need not insist on the value of that knowledge which aids 
indirect self-preservation by facilitating the gaining of a livelihood. 
This is admitted by all; and, indeed, by the mass is perhaps too 
exclusively regarded as the end of education. But while every 
one is ready to endorse the abstract proposition that instruction 
fitting youths for the business of life is of high importance, or 
even to consider it of supreme importance; yet scarcely any 
inquire what instruction will so fit them. It is true that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are taught with an intelligent appreciation 
of their uses; but when we have said this we have said nearly all. 
While the great bulk of what else is acquired has no bearing on 
the industrial activities, an immensity of information that. has a 
direct bearing on the industrial activities is entirely passed over. 

For, leaving out only some very small classes, what are all men 
employed in? They are employed in the production, preparation, 
and distribution of commodities. And on what does efficiency in 
the production, preparation, and distribution of commodities 
depend? It depends on the use of methods fitted to the respec- 
tive natures of these commodities; it depends on an adequate 
knowledge of their physical, chemical, or vital properties, as the 
case may be ; that is, it depends on Science. This order of know- 
ledge, which is in great part ignored in our school courses, is the 
order of knowledge underlying the right performance of all those 
processes by which civilized life is made possible. Undeniable as 
is this truth, and thrust upon us as it is at every turn, there 
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seems to be no living consciousness of it: its very familiarity 
makes it unregarded. To give due weight to our argument, we 
must, therefure, realize this truth to the reader by a rapid review 
of the facts. 

For all the higher arts of construction, some acquaintance with 
mathematics is indispensable. The village carpenter, who, lacking 
rational instruction, lays out his work by empirical rules learnt 
in his apprenticeship, equally with the builder of a Britannia 
Bridge, makes hourly reference to the laws of quantitative rela- 
tions. The surveyor on whose survey the land is purchased ; the 
architect in designing a mansion to be built on it; the builder in 
preparing his estimates; his foreman in laying out the founda- 
taons ; the masons in cutting the stones ; and the various artisans 
who put up the fittings; are all guided by geometrical truths, 
Railway-making is regulated from beginning to end by mathe- 
matics: alike in the preparation of plans and sections; in staking 
out the line ; in the mensuration of cuttings and embankments ; 
in the designing, estimating, and building of bridges, culverts, 
viaducts, tunnels, stations. And similarly with the harbours, 
docks, piers, and various engineering and architectural works that 
fringe the coasts and overspread the face of the country; as well 
as the mines that run underneath it. Out of geometry; too, as 
applied to astronomy, the art of navigation has grown ; and so, by 
this science, has been made possible that enormous foreign com- 
merce which supports a large part of our population, and supplies 
us with many necessaries and most of our Juxuries. And now-a- 
days even the farmer, for the correct laying out of his drains, has 
recourse to the level—that is, to geometrical principles. When 
from those divisions of mathematics which deal with space, and 
number, some small smattering of which is given in schools, we 
turn to that other division which deals with force, of which even 
a smattering is scarcely ever given, we meet with another large 
class of activities which this science presides over. On the appli- 
cation of rational mechanics depends the success of nearly all 
modern manufacture. The properties of the lever, the wheel and 
axle, &c., are involved in every machine—every machine is a 
solidified mechamical theorem; and to machinery in these times 
we owe nearly all production. Trace the history of the breakfast- 
roll. The soil out of which it came was drained with machine- 
made tiles; the surface was turned over by a machine; the seed 
was put in by a machine; the wheat was reaped, thrashed, and 
winnowed by machines ; by machinery it was ground and bolted ; 
and had the flour been sent to Gosport, it might have been made 
ito biscuits by a machine. Look round the room in which you 
sit. If modern, probably the bricks in its walls were machine- 
made; by machinery the flooring was sawn and planed, the 
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mantel-shelf sawn and polished, the paper-hangings made and 
printed; the veneer on the table, the turned legs of the-chairs, 
the carpet, the curtains, are all products of machinery. Agd your 
clothing—plain, figured, or printed—is it not wholly woven, nay 
perhaps even sewed, by machinery? And the volume you are 
reading—are not its leaves fabricated by one machine and covered 
with these words by another? Add to which that for the means 
of distribution over both land and sea, we are similarly indebted. 
And then let it be remembered that according as the principles 
of mechanics are well or ill used to these ends, comes success or 
failure—individual and national. The engineer who misapplies 
his formule for the strength of materials, builds a bridge that 
breaks down. The manufacturer whose apparatus is badly devised, 
cannot compete with another whose apparatus wastes less in 
friction and inertia. The ship-builder adhering to the old model, 
is outsailed by one who builds on the mechanically-justified wave- 
line principle. And as the ability of a nation to hold its own 
against other nations depends on the skilled activity of its units, 
we see that on such knowledge may turn the national fate. 
Judge then the worth of mathematics. 

Pass next to physics. Joined with mathematics, it has given 
us the steam-engine, which does the work of millions of labourers. 
That section of physics which deals with the laws of heat, has 
taught us how to economise fuel in our various industries ; how to 
increase the produce of our smelting furnaces by substituting the 
hot for the cold blast ; how to ventilate our mines ; how to prevent 
explosions by using the safety-lamp; and, through the thermo- 
meter, how to regulate innumerable processes. That division 
which has the phenomena of light for its subject, gives eyes to the 
old and the myopic; aids through the microscope in detecting 
diseases and adulterations ; and by improved lighthouses prevents 
shipwrecks. Researches in electricity and magnetism have saved 
incalculable life and property by the compass; have subserved 
sundry arts by the electrotype; and now, in the telegraph, have 
supplied us with the agency by which for the future all mercantile 
transactions will be regulated, political intercourse carried on, 
‘and perhaps national quarrels often avoided. While in the details 
of indoor life, from the improved kitchen-range up to the ste- 
reoscope on the drawing-room table, the applications of advanced 
physics underlie our comforts and gratifications. 

Still more numerous are the bearings of chemistry on those 
activities by which men obtain the means of living. The bleacher, 
the dyer, the calico-printer, are severally occupied in processes 
that are well or ill done according as they do or do not conform 
to chemical laws. ‘The economical reduction from their ores of 
copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, iron, are in a great measure ques 
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tions of chemistry. Sugar-refining, yas-making, soap-boiling, 
gunpowder manufacture, are operations all partly chemical ; as are 
also those by which are produced glass and porcelain. Whether 
the distiller's wort stops at the alcoholic fermentation or passes 
into the acetous, is a chemical question on which hangs his profit 
or loss; and the brewer, if his business is sufficiently large, finds 
it pay to keep a chemist on his premises. Glance through a work 
on technology, and it becomes at once apparent that there is now 
scarcely any process in the arts or manufactures over some part 
of which chemistry does not preside. And then, lastly, we come 
to the fact that in these times, agriculture, to be profitably carried 
on, must have like guidance. The analysis of manures and soils ; 
their adaptations to each other; the use of gypsum or other sub- 
stance for fixing ammonia ; the utilization of coprolites ; the pro- 
duction of artificial manures—all these are boons of chemistry 
which it behoves the farmer to acquaint himself with. Be it in 
the lucifer match, or in disinfected sewage, or in photographs—in 
bread made without fermentation, or perfumes extracted from 
refuse, we may perceive that chemistry affects all our industries ; 
and that, by consequence, knowledge of it concerns every one who 
is directly or indirectly connected with our industries. 

And then the science of life—biology: does not this, too, bear 
fundamentally upon these processes of indirect self-preservation ? 
With what we ordinarily call manufactures, it has, indeed, little 
connexion ; but with the all-essential manufacture—that of food 
— it is inseparably connected. As agriculture must conform its 
methods to the phenomena of vegetable and animal life, it follows 
necessarily that the science of these phenomena is the rational 
basis of agriculture. Various biological truths have indeed been 
empirically established and acted upon by farmers while yet there 
has been no conception of them as science: such as that particu- 
Jar manures are suited to particular plants; that crops of certain 
kinds unfit the soil for other crops ; that horses cannot do good 
work on poor food; that such and such diseases of cattle and 
sheep are caused by such and such conditions. These, and the 
every-day knowledge which the agriculturist gains by experience 
respecting the right management of plants and animals, con- 
stitute his stock of biological facts; on the largeness of which 
greatly depends his success. And as these biological facts, scanty, 
indefinite, rudimentary, though they are, aid him so essentially ; 
judge what must be the value to him of such facts when they 
become positive, definite, and exhaustive. Indeed, even now we 
may see the benefits that rational biology is conferring on him. 
The truth that the production of animal heat implies waste of 
substance, and that, therefore, preventing loss of heat prevents 
the need for extra food—a purely theoretical conclusion—now 
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guides the fattening of cattle: it is found that by keeping cattle 
warm, fodder is saved. Similarly with respect to variety of food. 
The experiments of physiologists have shown that not only is 
change of diet beneficial, but that digestion is facilitated by a 
mixture of ingredients in each meal: both which truths! are now 
influencing cattle-feeding. The discovery that a disorder known 
as “ the staggers,” of which many thousands of sheep have died 
annually, is caused by an entozoon which presses on the brain ; 
and that if the creature is extracted through the softened place in 
the skull which marks its position, the sheep usually recovers ; 
is another debt which agriculture owes to biology. When we 
observe the marked contrast between our farming and farming on 
the Continent, and remember that this contrast is mainly due to 
the far greater influence science has had upon farming here than 
there ; and when we see how, daily, competition is making the 
adoption of scientific methods more general and necessary; we 
shall rightly infer that very soon, agricultural success in England 
will be impossible without a competent knowledge of animal and 
vegetable physiology. 

Yet one more science have we to note as bearing directly on 
industrial success—the Science of Society. Without knowing it, 
men who daily look at the state of the money-market, glance over 
prices current, discuss the probable crops of corn, cotton, sugar, 
wool, silk, weigh the chances of war, and from all those data 
decide on their mercantile operations, are students ;of social 
science: empirical and blundering students it may be ;. but still, 
students who gain the prizes or are plucked of their profits, accord- 
ing as they do or do not reach the right conclusion. ‘Not only 
the manufacturer and the merchant must guide their transactions 
by calculations of supply and demand, based on numefous facts 
and tacitly recognising sundry general principles of social action ; 
but even the retailer must do the like: his prosperity very greatly 
depending upon the correctness of his judgments respecting the 
future wholesale prices and the future rates of consumption. 
Manifestly, all who take part in the entangled commercial acti- 
vities of a community, are vitally interested in understanding the 
laws according to which those activities vary. 

Thus, to all such as are occupied in the production,; exchange, 
or distribution of commodities, acquaintance with science in some 
of its departments, is of fundamental importance. Whoever is 
immediately or remotely implicated in any form of industry (and 
few are not) has a direct interest in understanding soinething of 
the mathematical, physical, and chemical properties of things; 
perhaps, also, has a direct interest in biology; and certainly has 
in sociology. Whether he does or does not succeed well in that 


indirect self-preservation which we call getting a good: livelihood, 
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depends in a great degree on his knowledge of one or more of 
these sciences: not, it may be, a rational knowledge; but still a 
knowledge, though empirical. For what we call learning a busi- 
ness, really implies learning the science involved in it ; though not 
perhaps under the name of science. And hence a grounding in 
science is of great importance, both because it prepares for all 
this, and because rational knowledge has an immense superiority 
over empirical knowledge. Moreover, not only is it that scien- 
tific culture is requisite for each, that he may understand the how 
and the why of the things and processes with which he is con- 
cerned as maker or distributor; but it is often of much moment 
that he should understand the how and the why of various other 
things and processes. In this age of joint-stock undertakings, 
nearly every man above the labourer is interested as capitalist m 
some other occupation than his own; and, as thus interested, his 
profit or loss often depends on his knowledge of the sciences 
bearing on this other occupation. Here is a mine, in the sinking of 
which many shareholders ruined themselves, from not knowing 
that a certain fossil belonged to the old red sandstone, below 
which no coal is found. Not many years ago, 20,0001. was lost 
in the prosecution of a scheme for collecting the alcohol that 
distils from bread in baking: all which would have been saved to 
the subscribers, had they known that less than a hundredth part 
by weight of the flour is changed in fermentation. Numerous 
attempts have been made to construct electro-magnetic engines, 
in the hope of superseding steam; but had those who supplied 
the money, understood the general law of the correlation and 
equivalence of forces, they might have had better balances at their 
bankers. Daily are men induced to aid in carrying out inventions 
which a mere tyro in science could show to be futile. Scarcely a 
locality but has its histories of fortunes thrown away over some 
impossible project. 

And if already the loss from want of science is so frequent and 
so great, still greater and more frequent will it be to those who 
hereafter lack science. Just as fast as productive processes 
become more scientific, which competition will inevitably make 
them do; and just as fast as joint-stock undertakings spread, 
which they certainly will; so fast will scientific knowledge grow 
necessary to every one. 

That which our school-courses leave almost entirely out, we 
thus find to be that which most nearly concerns the business of 
life. All our industries would cease, were it not for that infor- 
mation which men begin to acquire as they best may after their 
education is said to be finished. And were {it not fer this infor- 
mation, that has been from age to age accumulated and spread by 
unofficial means, these industries would never have existed. Had 
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there been no teaching but such as is given in our public schools, 
England would now be what it was in feudal times. That increas- 
ing acquaintance with the laws of phenomena which has through 
successive ages enabled us to subjugate Nature to our needs, and 
in these days gives the common labourer comforts which a few cen- 
turies ago kings could not purchase, is scarcely in any degree owed 
to the appointed means of instructing our youth. The vital know 

ledge—that by which we have grown as a nation to what we are, 
and which now underlies our whole existence, is a knowledge 
that has got itself taught in nooks and corners ; while the ordained 
agencies for teaching have been mumbling little else but dead 
formulas. 


We come now to the third great division of human activities— 
a division for which no preparation whatever is made. If by 
some strange chance not a vestige of us descended to the remote 
future save a pile of our school-books or some college examina- 
tion papers, we may imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the 
period would be on finding in them no indication that the learners 
were ever likely to be parents. “This must have been the cur- 
riculum for their celibates,” we may fancy him concluding. 
“T perceive here an elaborate preparation for many things: 
especially for reading the books of extinct nations and of co- 
existing nations (from which indeed it seems clear that these 
people had very little worth reading in their own tongue) ; but I 
find no reference whatever to the bringing up of children. They 
could not have been so absurd as to omit all training for this 
gravest of responsibilities. Evidently then, this was the school 
course of one of their monastic orders.” 

Seriously, is it not an astonishing fact, that though on the 
treatment of offspring depend their lives or deaths, and their 
moral welfare or ruin; yet not one word of instruction on the 
treatment of offspring is ever given to those who will hereafter 
be parents? Is it not monstrous that the fate of a new genera- 
tion should be left to the chances of unreasoning custom, im- 
pulse, fancy—joined with the suggestions of ignorant nurses and 
the prejudiced counsel of grandmothers? Ifa merchant commenced 
business without any knowledge of arithmetic and book-keeping, 
we should exclaim at his folly, and look for disastrous conse- 
quences. Or if, before studying anatomy, a man set up as sur- 
gical operator, we should wonder at his audacity and pity his 
patients. But that parents should begin the difficult task of 
rearing children without ever having given a thought to the 
principles—physical, moral, or intellectual—which ought to guide 
them, excites neither surprise at the actors nor pity for their 
victims. 
© 2 
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To tens of thousands that are killed, add hundreds of thousands 
that survive with feeble constitutions, and millions that grow up 
with constitutions not so strong as they should be; and you will 
have some idea of the curse inflicted on their offspring by parents 
ignorant of the laws of life. Do but consider for a moment that 
the regimen to which children are subject is hourly telling upon 
them to their life-long injury or benefit; and that there are 
twenty ways of going wrong to one way of going right ; and you 
will get some idea of the enormous mischief that is almost every- 
where inflicted by the thoughtless, haphazard system in common 
use. Is it decided that a boy shall be clothed in some flimsy 
short dress, and be allowed to go playing about with limbs red- 
dened by cold? The decision will tell on his whole future exis- 
tence—either in illnesses ; or in stunted growth; or in deficient 
energy ; or in a maturity less vigorous than it ought to have been, 
and consequent hindrances to success and happiness. Are 
children doomed to a monotonous dietary, or a dietary that is 
deficient in nutritiveness? Their ultimate physical power and 
their efficiency as men and women, will inevitably be more or less 
diminished by it. Are they forbidden vociferous play, or (being 
too ill-clothed to bear exposure), are they kept in-doors in cold 
weather? They are certain to fall below that measure of health 
and strength to which they would else have attained. When 
sons and daughters grow up sickly and feeble, parents commonly 
regard the event as a misfortune—as a visitation of Providence. 
Thinking after the prevalent chaotic fashion, they assume that 
these evils come without causes; or that the causes are super- 
natural. Nothing of the kind. In some cases the causes are 
doubtless inherited; but in most cases foolish regulations are 
the causes. Very generally parents themselves are responsible 
for all this pain, this debility, this depression, this misery. They 
have undertaken to control the lives of their offspring from hour 
to hour; with cruel carelessness they have neglected to learn 
anything about these vital processes which they are unceasingly 
affecting by their commands and prohibitions; in utter igno- 
rance of the simplest physiologic laws, they have been year by year 
undermining the constitutions of their children; and have so 
inflicted disease and premature death, not only on them bet on 
their descendants. 

Equally great are the ignorance and the consequent injury, 
when we turn from physical training to moral training. Con- 
sider the young mother and her nursery legislation. But a few 
years ago she was at school, where her memory was crammed with 
words, and names, and dates, and her reflective faculties scarcely 
in the slightest degree exercised—where not one idea was given 
her respecting the methods of dealing with the opening mind of 
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childhood ; and where her discipline did not in the least fit her 
for thinking out methods of her own. The intervening years 
have been passed in practising music, in fancy-work, in novel- 
reading, and in party-going : no thought having yet been given to 
the grave responsibilities of maternity ; and scarcely any of that 
solid intellectual culture obtained which would be some prepara- 
tion for such responsibilities. And now see her with an unfolding 
human character committed to her charge—see her profoundly 
ignorant of the phenomena with which she has to deal, under- 
taking to do that which can be done but imperfectly even with 
the aid of the profoundest knowledge. She knows nothing about 
the nature of the emotions, their order of evolution, their func- 
tions, or where use ends and abuse begins. She is under the 
impression that some of the feelings are wholly bad, which is not 
true of any one of them; and that others are good, however far 
they may be carried, which is also not true of any one of them. 
And then, ignorant as she is of that with which she has to deal, 
she is equally ignorant of the effects that will be produced on it 
by this or that treatment. What can be more inevitable than 
the disastrous results we see hourly arising? Lacking knowledge 
of mental phenomena, with their causes and consequences, her 
interference is frequently more mischievous than absclute pas- 
sivity would have been. This and that kind of action, which 
are quite normal and beneficial, she perpetually thwarts ; and so 
diminishes the child's happiness and profit, injures its temper 
and her own, and produces estrangement. Deeds which she 
thinks it desirable to encourage, she gets performed by threats 
and bribes, or by exciting a desire for applause: considering 
little what the inward motive may be, so long as the outward 
conduct conforms; and thus cultivating hypocrisy, and fear, and 
selfishness, in place of good feeling. _ While insisting on truthful- 
ness, she constantly sets an example of untruth, by threatening 
penalties which she does not inflict. While inculcating self- 
control, she hourly visits on her little ones angry scoldings for 
acts that do not call for them. She has not the remotest idea that 
in the nursery, as in the world, that alone is the truly salutary 
discipline which visits on all conduct, good and bad, the natural 
consequences—the consequences, pleasurable or painful, which in 
the nature of things such conduct tends to bring. Being thus 
without theoretic guidance, and quite incapable of guiding herself 
by tracing the mental processes going on in her children, her rule 
is impulsive, inconsistent, mischievous, often in the highest degree ; 
and would indeed be generally ruinous, were it not that the over- 
whelming tendency of the growing mind to assume the moral type 
of the race, usually subordinates all minor influences. 

And then the culture of the intellect—-is not this, too, mis- 
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managed in a similar manner? Grant that. the phenomena of 
intelligence conform to laws; grant that the evolution of intelli- 
gence in a child also conforms to laws; and it follows inevitably 
that education can be rightly guided only by a knowledge of these 
laws. To suppose that you can properly regulate this pro- 
cess of forming and accumulating ideas, without understanding 
the nature of the process, is absurd. How widely, then, must 
teaching as it is, differ from teaching as it should be; when 
hardly any parents, and but few teachers, know anything about 
psychology. As might be expected, the system is grievously at 
fault, alike in matter and in manner. While the right class of 
facts is withheld, the wrong class is forcibly administered in the 
wrong way and in the wrong order. With that common limited 
idea of education which confines it to knowledge gained from 
books, parents thrust primers into the hands of their little ones 
years too soon, to their great injury. Not recognising the truth 
that the function of books is supplementary—that they form an 
indirect means to knowledge when direct means fail—a means of 
seeing through other men what you cannot see for yourself; 
they are eager to give second-hand facts in place of first-hand 
facts. Not perceiving the enormous value of that spontaneous 
education which goes on in early years—not perceiving that a 
child’s restless observation, instead of being ignored or checked, 
should be diligently administered to, and made as accurate and 
complete as possible; they insist on occupying its eyes and 
thoughts with things that are, for the time being, incompre- 
hensible and repugnant. Possessed by a superstition which 
worships the symbols of knowledge instead of the knowledge 
itself, they do not see that only when his acquaintance with the 
objects and processes of the household, the streets, and the fields, 
is becoming tolerably exhaustive—only then should a child be 
introduced to the new sources of information which books supply: 
and this, not only because immediate cognition is of fur greater 
value than mediate cognition; but also, because the words con- 
tained in books can be rightly interpreted into ideas, only in pro- 
portion to the antecedent experience of things. Observe next, 
that this formal instruction, tar too soon commenced, is carried 
on with but little reference to the laws of mental development. 
Intellectual progress is of necessity from the concrete to the 
abstract. But regardless of this, highly abstract subjects, such as 
grammar, which should come quite late, are begun quite early. 
Political geography, dead and uninteresting to a child, and 
which should be an appendage of sociological stadies, is com- 
menced betimes; while physical geography, comprehensible and 
comparatively attractive to a child, is in great part passed over. 
Nearly every subject dealt with is arranged in abnormal order : 
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definitions, and rules, and principles being put first, instead of 
being disclosed, as they are in the order of nature, through the 
study of cases. And then, pervading the whole, is the vicious 
system of rote learning—a system of sacrificing the spirit to the 
letter. See the results. What with perceptions unnaturally 
dulled by early thwarting, and a coerced attention to books— 
what with the mental confusion produced by teaching subjects 
before they can be understood, and in each of them giving gene- 
ralizations before the facts of which these are the generaliza- 
tions—what with making the pupil a mere passive recipient of 
other's ideas, and not in the leastileading him to be an active 
inquirer or self-instructor—and what with taxing the faculties to 
excess ; there are very few minds that become as efficient as they 
might be. Examinations being once passed, books are laid aside ; 
the greater part of what has been acquired, being unorganized, 
soon drops out of recollection ; what remains is mostly inert—the 
art of applying knowledge not having been cultivated ; and there 
is but little power either of accurate observation or independent 
thinking. ‘lo all which add, that while much of the information 
gained is of relatively small value, an immense mass of infor- 
mation ef transcendent value is entirely passed over. 

Thus we find the facts to be such as might have been inferred 
a2 priori. The training of children—physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual—is dreadfully defective. And in great measure it is so, 
because parents are devoid of that knowledge by which this 
training can alone be rightly guided. Whatis to be expected 
when one of the most intricate of problems is undertaken by 
those who have given scarcely a thought to the principles on 
which its solution depends? For shoe-making or house-build- 
ing, for the management of a ship or a locomotive-engine, a long 
apprenticeship is needful. Is it, then, that the unfolding of a 
human being in body and mind, is so comparatively simple a pro- 
cess, that any one may superintend and regulate it with no pre- 
paration whatever? If not—if the process is with one exception 
more complex than any in Nature, and the task of administering 
to it one of surpassing difficulty; is it not madness to make no 
provision for such a task? Better sacrifice accomplishments than 
omit this all-essential instruction. When a father, acting on 
false dogmas adopted without examination, has alienated his 
sons, driven them into rebellion by his harsh treament, ruined 
them, and made himself miserable ; he might reflect that the study 
of Ethology would have been worth pursuing, even at the cost 
of knowing nothing about A’schylus. When a mother is mourn- 
ing over a first-born that has sunk under the sequele of scarlet- 
fever—when perhaps a candid medical man has confirmed her 
suspicion that her child would have recovered had not its system 
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been enfeebled by over-study—when she is prostrate under the 
pangs of combined grief and remorse ; it is but a small consola- 
tion that she can read Dante in the original. 

Thus we see that for regulating the third great division of 
human activities, a knowledge of the laws of life is the one 
thing needful. Some acquaintance with the first principles of 
physiology and the elementary truths of psychology is indis- 
pensable for the right bringing up of children. We doubt not 
that this assertion will by many be read with a smile. That 
parents in general should be expected to acquire a knowledge of 
subjects so abstruse, will seem to them an absurdity. And if we 
proposed that an exhaustive knowledge of these subjects should 
be obtained by all fathers and mothers, the absurdity would 
indeed be glaring enough. But we do not. General principles 
only, accompanied by such detailed illustrations as may be 
needed to make them understood, would suffice. And these 
might be readily taught—if not rationally, then dogmatically. 
Be this as it may, however, here are the indisputable facts :—that 
the development of children in mind and body rigorously obeys 
certain laws ; that unless these laws are in some degree conformed 
to by parents, death is inevitable ; that unless they are in a great 
degree conformed to, there must result serious physical and mental 
defects; and that only when they are completely conformed to, 
can a perfect maturity be reached. Judge, then, whether all who 
may one day be parents, should not strive with some anxiety to 
learn what these laws are. 


From the parental functions let us pass now to the functions 
of the citizen. We have here to inquire what knowledge best 
fits a man for the discharge of these functions. It cannot be 
alleged, as in the last case, that the need for knowledge fitting 
him for these functions is wholly overlooked; for our school 
courses contain certain studies which, nominally at least, bear 
upon political and social duties. Of these the only one that 
occupies a prominent place is History. 

But, as already more than once hinted, the historic information 
commonly given is almost valueless for purposes of guidance. 
Scarcely any of the facts set down in our school-histories, and 
very few even of those contained in the more elaborate works 
written for adults, give any clue to the right principles of politi- 
cal action. The biographies of monarchs (and our children 
commonly learn little else) throw scarcely any light upon the 
science of society. Familiarity with court intrigues, plots, usur- 
pations, or the like, and with all the personalities accompanying 
them, aids very little in elucidating the principles on which 
national welfare depends. We read of some squabble for power, 
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that it led to a pitched battle; that such and such were the 
names of the generals and their leading subordinates; that they 
had each so many thousand infantry and cavalry, and so many 
cannon; that they arranged their forces in this ‘and that order; : 
that they maneeuvred, attacked, and fell back in certain ways; 
that at this part of the day such disasters were sustained, and at 
that such advantages gained; that in one particular movement 
some leading officer fell, while in another a certain regiment was 
decimated ; ‘that after all the changing fortunes of the fight, the 
victory was gained by this or that army; and that so many were 
killed and wounded on each side, and so many captured by the 
conquerors. And now, out of the accumulated details which 
make up the narrative, say which it is that helps you in deciding 
on your conduct as a citizen. Supposing even that you had 
diligently read, not only “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,” but accounts of all other battles that history mentions ; 
how much more judicious would your vote be at the next election? 
“But these are facts—interesting facts,” you say. Without 
doubt they are facts (such, at least, as are not wholly or partially 
fictions) ; and to many they may be interesting facts. But this 
by no means implies that they are valuable. Factitious or morbid 
opinion often gives seeming value to things that have scarcely 
any. A tulipomaniac will not part with a choice bul’ for its 
weight in gold. ‘To another man an ugly piece of cracked old 
china seems his most desirable possession. And there are those 
who give high prices for the relics of celebrated murderers. Will 
it be contended that these tastes are any measures of value in the 
things that gratify them? If not, then it must be admitted that 


the liking felt for certain classes of historical facts is no proof of 


their worth ; and that we must test their worth as we test the worth 
of other facts, by asking to what uses they are applicable. Were 
some one to tell you that your neighbour's cat kittened yesterday, 
you would say the information was worthless. Fact though it 
might be, you would say it was an utterly useless fact—a fact that 
could in no way influence your actions in life—a fact that would 
not help you in learning how to live completely. Well, apply the 
same test to the great mass of historical facts, and you will get 
the same result. They are facts from which no conclusions can be 


drawn—unorganizable facts ; and therefore facts which can be of 
no service in establishing principles of conduct, which is the chief 


use of facts. Read them, if you like, for amusement; but do not 
flatter yourself they are instructive. 

That which constitutes History, properly so called, is in great 
part omitted from works on the subject. Only of late years 
have historians commenced giving us, in any considerable 
quantity, the truly valuable information. As in past ages the 
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king was everything and the people nothing; so, i». past histories 
the doings of the king fill the entire picture, to which the 
national life forms but an obscure background. While only now, 
when the welfare of nations rather than of rulers is becoming the 
dominant idea, are historians beginning to occupy themselves 
with the phenomena of social progress. / That which it really 
concerns us to know, is the natural history of society. We want 
all facts which help _ understand how a nation has grown 
and organized itself. Among these, let us of course have an 
account of its government; with as little as may be of gossip 
about the men who officered it, and as much as possible about 
the structure, principles, methods, prejudices, corruptions, &c., 
which it exhibited: and let this account not only include the 
nature and actions of the central government, but also those of 
local governments, down to their minutest ramifications. Let us of 
course also have a parallel description of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment—its organization, its conduct, its power, its relations to the 
State: and accompanying this, the ceremonial, creed, and religious 
ideas—not only those nominally believed, but those really 
believed and acted upon. / Let us at the same time be informed 
of the contro] exercised by class over class, as displayed in all 
social observances—in titles, salutations, and forms of address. 
Let us know, too, what were all the other customs which regulated 
the popular life out of doors and in-doors: including those which 
concern the relations of the sexes, and the relations of parents to 
children. The superstitions, also, from the more important 
myths down to the charms in common use, should be indicated. 
Next should come a delineation of the industrial system : showing 
to what extent the division of labour was carried; how trades 
were regulated, whether by caste, guilds, or otherwise; what was 
the connexion between employers and employed; what were the 
agencies for distributing commodities; what were the means of 
communication; what was the circulating medium. Accompany- 
ing all which should come an account of the industrial arts 
technically considered : stating the processes in use, and the quality 
of the products. Further, the intellectual condition of the nation 
in its various grades should be depicted : not only with respect to 
the kind and amount of education, but with respect to the progress 
made in science, and the prevailing manner of thinking. The 
degree of esthetic culture, as displayed in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, dress, music, poetry, and fiction, should be described. 
Nor should there be omitted a sketch of the daily lives of the 
people—their food, their homes, and their amusements. And 
lastly, to connect the whole, should be exhibited the morals, 
theoretical and practical, of all classes: as indicated in their laws, 
habits, proverbs, deeds. All these facts, given with as much 
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brevity as consists with clearness and accuracy, should be so 
grouped and arranged that they may be comprehended in their 
ensemble; and thus may he contemplated as mutually dependent 
parts of one great whole. / ‘The aim should be so to present them 
that we may readily trace the consensus subsisting among them ; 
with the view of learning what social phenomena co-exist with what 
others. And then the corresponding delineations of succeeding 
ages should be so managed as to show us, as clearly as may be, 
how each belief, institution, custom, and arrangement was 
modified; and how the consensus of preceding structures and 
functions was developed into the consensus of succeeding ones. 
Such alone is the kind of information respecting past times, 
which can be of service to the citizen for the regulation gf his 
conduct. The only history that is of practical value, is what may 
be culled Descriptive Sociology. And the highest office which the 
historian can discharge, is that of so narrating the lives of nations, 
as to furnish materials for a Comparative Sociology; and for the 
subsequent determination of the ultimate laws to which social 
phenomena conform. 

But now mark, that even supposing an adequate stock of this 
truly valuable historical knowledge has been acquired, it is of 
comparatively little use without the key. And the key is to be 
found only in Science. Without an acquaintance with the general 
truths of biology and psychology, rational interpretation of social 
phenomena is impossible. Only in proportion as men obtain a 
certain rude, empirical knowledge of human nature, are they 
enabled to understand even the simplest facts of social life: as, 
for instance, the relation between supply and demand. And if 
not even the most elementary truths of sociology can be reached 
until some knowledge is obtained of how men generally think, 
feel, and act under given circumstances ; then it is manifest that 
there can be nothing like a wide comprehension of sociology, 
unless through a competent knowledge of man in all his faculties, 
bodily and mental. Consider the matter in the abstract, and this 
conclusion is self-evident. ‘Thus:—Society is made up of indi- 
viduals; all that is done in society is done by the combined 
actions of individuals; and therefore, in individual actions only 
can be found the solutions of social phenomena. But the actions 
of individuals depend on the laws of their natures; and their 
actions cannot be understood until these laws are understood. 
These laws, however, when reduced to their simplest expression, 
are found to depend on the laws of body and mind in general. 
Hence it necessarily follows, that biology and psychology are 
indispensable as interpreters of sociology. Or, to state the con- 
clusion still more simply :—All social phenomena are phenomena 
of life—are the most complex manifestations of life—are ulti- 
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mately dependent on the laws of life—and can be understood 
only when the laws of life are understood. ‘Thus, then, we see 
that for the regulation of this fourth division of human activities, 
we are, as before, dependent on Science. Of the knowledge 
commonly imparted in educational courses, very little is of any 
service in guiding a man in his conduct as a citizen. Only a 
small part of the history he reads is of practical value; and of 
this small part he is not prepared to make proper use. He com- 
monly lacks not only the materials for, but the very conception 
of, descriptive sociology; and he also lacks that knowledge of 
the organic sciences, without which even descriptive sociology can 
give him but little aid. 


And now we come to that remaining division of human life 
which includes the relaxations, pleasures, and amusements filling 
leisure hours. After considering what training best fits for self- 
preservation, for the obtainment of sustenance, for the discharge 
of parental duties, and for the regulation of social and political 
conduct ; we have now to consider what training best fits for the 
miscellaneous ends not included in these—for the enjoyments of 
Nature, of Literature, and of the Fine Arts, in all their forms. 
Postponing them as we do to things that bear more vitally upon 
human welfare ; and bringing everything, as we have, to the test 
of actual value; it will perhaps be inferred that we are inclined 
to slight these less essential things. No greater mistake could 
be made, however. We yield to none in the value we attach to 
esthetic culture and its pleasures. Without painting, sculpture, 
music, poetry, and the emotions produced by natural beauty of 
every kind, life would lose half its charm. So far from thinking 
that the training and gratification of the tastes are unimportant, 
we believe the time will come when they will occupy a much 
larger share of human life than now. When the forces of Nature 
have been fully conquered to man’s use—when the means of pro- 
duction have been brought to perfection—when labour has been 
economized to the highest degree—when education has been so 
systematized that a preparation for the more essential activities 
may be made with comparative rapidity—and when, consequently, 
there is a great increase of spare time; then will the poetry, both 
of Art and Nature, rightly fill a large space in the minds of all. 

But it is one thing to admit that wsthetic culture is in a high 
degree conducive to human happiness ; and another thing to admit 
that it is a fundamental requisite to human happiness. However 
important it may be, it must yield precedence to those kinds of 
culture which bear more directly upon the duties of life. As 
before hinted, literature and the fine arts are made possible by 
those activities which make individual and social life possible ; 
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and manifestly, that which is made possible, must be postponed to 
that which makes it possible. A florist cultivates a plant for the 
sake of its flower; and regards the roots and leaves as of value, 
chiefly because they are instrumental in producing the flower. 
But while, as an ultimate product, the flower is the thing to which 
everything else is subordinate ; the florist very well knows that the 
root and leaves are intrinsically of greater importance ; because 
on them the evolution of the flower depends. He bestows every 
care in rearing a healthy plant; and knows it would be folly if, 
in his anxiety to obtain the flower, he were to neglect the plant. 
Similarly in the case before us. Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, poetry, &c., may be truly called the efflorescence of civilized 
life. But even supposing them to be of such cranscendent worth 
as to subordinate the civilized life out of which they grow (which 
can hardly be asserted), it will still be admitted that the pro- 
duction of a healthy civilized life must be the first consideration ; 
and that the knowledge conducing to this must occupy the highest 
place. 

And here we see most distinctly the vice of our educational 
system. It neglects the plant for the sake of the flower. In 
anxiety for elegance, it forgets substance. While it gives no 
knowledge conducive to self-preservation—while of knowledge 
that facilitates gaining livelihood it gives but the rudiments, and 
leaves the greater part to be picked up any how in after life— 
while for the discharge of parental functions it makes not the 
slightest provision—and while for the duties of citizenship it 
prepares by imparting a mass of facts, most of which are irre- 
levant, and the rest without a key; it is diligent in teaching 
everything that adds to refinement, polish, éclat. However fully 
we may admit that extensive acquaintance with modern languages 
is a valuable accomplishment, which, through reading, conversa- 
tion, and travel, aids in giving a certain finish; it by no means 
follows that this result is rightly purchased at the cost of that 
vitally important knowledge sacrificed to it.. Supposing it true 
that classical education conduces to elegance and correctness of 
style; it cannot be said that elegance and correctness of style are 
comparable in importance to a familiarity with the principles that 
should guide the rearing of children. Grant that the taste 
may be greatly improved by reading all the poetry written in 
extinct languages ; yet it is not to be inferred that such improve- 
ment of taste is equivalent in value to an acquaintance with the 
laws of health. Accomplishments, the fine arts, belles lettres, 
and all these things which, as we say, constitute the efflorescence 
of civilization, should be wholly subordinate to that knowledge and 
discipline on which civilization rests. As they occupy the leisure 
part of life, so should they occupy the leisure part of education. 
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Recognising thus the true position of esthetics, and holding 
that while the cultivation of them should form a part of education 
from its commencement, such cultivation should be subsidiary ; 
we have now to inquire what knowledge is of most use to this end 
—what knowledge best fits for this remaining sphere of activity. 
To this question the answer is still the same as heretofore. Un- 
expected as the assertion may be, it is nevertheless true, that the 
highest Art of every kind is based upon Science—that without 
Science there can be neither perfect production nor full apprecia- 
tion. Science, in that limited technical acceptation current in 
society, may not have been possessed by many artists of high 
repute ; but acute observers as they have been, they have always 
possessed a stock of those empirical generalizations which 
constitute science in its lowest phase; and they have habitually 
fallen far below perfection, partly because their generalizations 
were comparatively few and inaccurate. That science necessarily 
underlies the fine arts, becomes manifest, @ priori, when we re- 
member that art-products are all more or Jess representative of 
objective or subjective phenomena; that they can be trae only in 
proportion as they conform to the laws of these phenomena; and 
that, before they can thus conform, the artist must know what 
these laws are. That this @ priori conclusion tallies with expe- 
rience we shall soon see. 

Youths preparing for the practice of sculpture, have to acquaint 
themselves with the bones and muscles of the human frame in 
their distribution, attachments, and movements. This is a portion 
of science ; and it has been found needful to impart it for the pre- 
vention of those many errors which sculptors who do not possess 
it, commit. For the prevention of other mistakes, a knowledge of 
mechanical principles is requisite ; and such knowledge not being 
usually possessed, grave mechanical mistakes are frequently made. 
Take an instance. For the stability of a figure it is needful .that 
the perpendicular from the centre of gravity—“ the line of direc- 
tion,” as it is called—should fall with the base of support; and 
hence it happens, that when a man assumes the attitude known 
as “standing at ease,” in which one leg is straightened and the 
other relaxed, the line of direction falls within the foot of the 
straightened leg. But sculptors, unfamiliar with the theory of 
equilibrium, not uncommonly so represent this attitude, that the 
line of direction falls midway between the feet. Ignorance of the 
the laws of momentum leads to analogous errors: as witness the 
admired Discobolus, which, as it is posed, must inevitably fall 
forward the moment the quoit is delivered. 

In painting, the necessity for scientific knowledge, empirical if 
not rational, is still more conspicuous. In what consists the 
grotesqueness of Chinese pictures, unless in their utter disregard 
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of the laws of appearances—in their absurd linear perspective, 
and their want of aerial perspective? In what are the drawings 
of a child so faulty, if not in a similar absence of truth—an 
absence arising, in great part, from ignorance of the way in which 
the aspects of things vary with the conditions? Do but re- 
member the books and lectures by which students are instructed ; 
or consider the criticisms of Ruskin ; or look at the doings of the 
Pre-Raffaelites ; and you will see that progress in painting implies 
increasing knowledge of how effects in Nature are produced. 
The most diligent observation, if not aided by science, fails to 
preserve from error. Every painter will indorse the assertion 
that unless it is known what appearances must exist under given 
circumstances, they often will not be perceived; and to know 
what appearances must exist, is, in so far, to understand the 
science of appearances. [rom want of science Mr. J. Lewis, 
careful painter as he is, casts the shadow of a lattice-window in 
sharply-defined lines upon an opposite wall; which he would not 
have done, had he been familiar with the phenomena of the 
penumbre. From want of science, Mr. Rosetti, catching sight of 
a peculiar iridescence displayed by certain hairy surfaces under 
particuiar lights (an iridescence caused by the refraction, and 
perhaps in part by the diffraction, of light in passing the hairs), 
commits the error of showing this iridescence on surfaces and 
in positions where it could not occur. 

To say that music, too, has need of scientific aid will seem still 
more surprising. Yet it is demonstrable that music is but an 
idealization of the natural language of emotion; and that conse- 
quently, music must be good or bad according as it conforms to 
the laws of this natural language. The various inflections of 
voice which accompany feelings of different kinds and intensities, 
have been shown to be the germs out of which music is developed. 
It has been further shown, that these inflections and cadences are 
not accidental or arbitrary; but that they are determined by 
certain general principles of vital action; and that their expres- 
siveness depends on this. Whence it follows that musical 
phrases, and the melodies built of them, can be effective only 
when they are in harmony with these general principles. It is 
difficult here properly to illustrate this position. But perhaps it 
will suffice to instance the swarms of worthless ballads that infest 
drawing-rooms, as compositions which science would forbid. They 
sin against science by setting to music ideas that are not emo- 
tional enough to prompt musical expression ; and they also sin 
against science by using musical phrases that have no natural 
relation to the ideas expressed: even where these are emotional. 
They are bad because they are untrue. And to say they are untrue, 
is to say they are unscientific. 
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Even in poetry the same thing holds. Like music, poetry has 
its root in those natural modes of expression which accompany 
deep feeling. Its rhythm, its strong and numerous metaphors, 
its hyperboles, its violent inversions, are simply exaggerations of 
the traits of excited speech. ‘To be good, therefore, poetry must 
pay respect to those laws of nervous action which excited speech 
obeys. In intensifying and combining the traits of excited 
speech, it must have due regard to proportion—must not use its 
appliances without restriction; but, where the ideas are least 
emotional, must use the forms of poetical expression sparingly ; 
must use them more freely as the emotion rises; and must carry 
them all to their greatest extent, only where the emotion reaches 
a climax. The entire contravention of these principles results in 
bombast or doggerel. The insufficient respect for them is seen 
in didactic poetry. And it is because they are rarely fully 
obeyed, that we have so much poetry that is inartistic. 

Not only is it that the artist, of whatever kind, cannot produce 
a truthful work without he understands the laws of the pheno- 
mena he represents ; but it is that he must also understand how 
the minds of spectators or listeners will be affected by the several 
peculiarities of his work—a question in psychology. What im- 
pression any given art-product generates, manifestly depends 
upon the mental natures of those to whom it is presented ; and as 
all mental natures have certain general principles in common, 
there must result certain corresponding general principles on 
which alone art-products can be successfully framed. These 
general principles cannot be fully understood and applied, unless 
the artist sees how they follow from the laws of mind. To ask 
whether the composition of a picture is good, is really to ask how 
the perceptions and feelings of observers will be affected by it. 
To ask whether a drama is well constructed, is to ask whether its 
situations are so arranged as duly to consult the power of atten- 
tion of an audience, and duly to avoid overtaxing any one class 
of feelings. Equally in arranging the leading divisions of a 
poem or fiction, and in combining the words of a single sentence, 
the goodness of the effect depends upon the skill with which the 
mental energies and susceptibilities of the reader are economized. 
Every artist, in the course of his education and after-life, accu- 
mulates a stock of maxims by which his practice is regulated. 
Trace such maxims to their roots, and you find they inevitably 
lead you down to psychological principles. And only when the 
artist rationally understands these psychological principles, and 
their various corollaries, can he work in harmony with them. 

We do not for a moment believe that science will make an 
artist. While we contend that the leading laws both of objective 
and subjective phenomena must be understood by him, we by no 
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means contend that knowledge of such laws will serve in place of 
natural perception. Not only the poet, but also the artist of 
every type, is born, not made. What we assert is, that innate 
faculty alone will not suffice ; but must have the aid of organized 
knowledge. Intuition will do much, but it will not do ail. 
Only when Genius is married to Science can the highest results 
be produced. 

As we have above asserted, Science is necessary not only for 
the most successful production, but also for the full appreciation, 
of the fine arts. In what consists the greater ability of a man 
than of a child to perceive the beauties of a picture; unless it is 
in his more extended knowledge of those truths in nature or life 
which the picture renders? How happens the cultivated gentle- 
man to enjoy a fine poem so much more than a boor does; if it is 
not because his wider acquaintance with objects and actions 
enables him to see in the poem much that the boor cannot see ? 
And if, as is here so obvious, there must be some familiarity with 
the things represented, before the representation can be appre- 
ciated; then the representation can be completely appreciated, 
only in proportion as the things represented are completely 
understood. The fact is, that every additional truth which a 
work of art expresses, gives an additional pleasure to the per- 
cipient mind—a pleasure that is missed by those ignorant of this 
truth. The more realities an artist embodies in any given 
amount of work, the more faculties does he appeal to; the more 
numerous associated ideas does he suggest ; the more gratification 
does he afford. But to receive this gratification the spectator, 
listener, or reader, must know the realities which the artist has 
indicated; and to know these realities is to know so much science. 

And now let us not overlook the further great fact, that not 
only does science underlie sculpture, painting, music, poetry, but 
that science is itself poetic. The current opinion that science and 
poetry are opposed is adelusion. It is doubtless true that as states 
of consciousness, cognition and emotion tend to exclude each other. 
And it is doubtless also true that an extreme activity of the reflec- 
tive powers tends to deaden the feelings ; while an, extreme activity 
of the feelings tends to deaden the reflective powers: in which 
sense, indeed, all orders of activity are antagonistic te each 
other. But it is not true that the facts of science are unpoetical ; 
or that the cultivation of science is necessarily unfriendly to the 
exercise of imagination or the love of the beautiful. On the con- 
trary science opens up realms of poetry where to the unscientific 
all is a blank. Those engaged in scientific researches constantly 
show us that they realize not less vividly, but more vividly, 
than others, the poetry of their subjects. Whoever will dip 
into Hugh Miller's works on geology, or read Mr. Lewes’s “ Sea- 
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side Studies,” will perceive that science excites poetry rather 
than extinguishes it. And whoever will contemplate the life of 
Goethe will see that the poet and the man of science can co-exist 
in equal activity. Is it not, indeed, an absurd and almost a sacri- 
legious belief that the more a man studies Nature the less he 
reveres it? Think you that a drop of water, which to the vulgar 
eye is but a drop of water, loses anything in the eye of the phy- 
sicist who knows that its elements are held together by a force 
which, if suddenly liberated, would produce a flash of lightning? 
Think you that what is carelessly looked upon by the uninitiated 
as a mere snow-flake, does not suggest higher associations to one 
who has seen through a microscope the wondrously varied and 
elegant forms of snow-crystals? Think you that the rounded 
rock marked with parallel scratches calls up as much poetry in 
an ignorant mind as in the mind of a geologist, who knows that 
over this rock a glacier slid a million years ago? The truth is, that 
those who have never entered upon scientific pursuits know not a 
tithe of the poetry by which they are sxrrounded. Whoever has 
not in youth collected plants and insects, knows not half the halo 
of interest which lanes and hedge-rows can assume. Whoever has 
not sought for fossils, has little idea of the poetical associations 
that surround the places where imbedded treasures were found. 
Whoever at the sea-side has not had a microscope and aquarium, 
has yet to learn what the highest pleasures of the sea-side are. 
Sad, indeed, is it to see how men occupy themselves with tri- 
vialities, and are indifferent to the grandest phenomena—care not 
to understand the architecture of the Heavens, but are deeply 
interested in some contemptible controversy about the intrigues 
of Mary Queen of Scots !—are learnedly critical over a Greek ode, 
and pass by without a glance that grand epic written by the finger 
of God upon the strata of the Earth! 

We find, then, that even for.this remaining division of human 
activities, scientific culture is the proper preparation. We find 
that esthetics in general are necessarily based upon scientific 
principles ; and can be pursued with complete success only through 
an acquaintance with these principles. We find that for the eri- 
ticism and due appreciation of works of art, a knowledge of the 
constitution of things, or in other words, a knowledge of science, 
is requisite. And we not only find that science is the handmaid 
to all forms of art and poetry, but that, rightly regarded, science 
is itself poetic. 


Thus far our question has been, the worth of knowledge of this 
or that kind for purposes of guidance. We have now to judge the 
relative values of different kinds of knowledge for purposes of dis- 
cipline. This division of our subject we are obliged to treat with 
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comparative brevity; and happily, no very lengthened treatment 
of it is needed. Having found what is best for the one end, we 
have by implication found what is best for the other. We may 
be quite sure that the acquirement of those classes of facts which 
are most useful for regulating conduct, involves a mental exercise 
best fitted for strengthening the faculties. It would be utterly 
contrary to the beautiful economy of Nature, if one kind of culture 
were needed for the gaining of information and another kind 
were needed as a mental gymnastic. Everywhere throughout 
creation we find faculties developed through the performance of 
those functions which it is their office to perform; not through 
the performance of artificial exercises devised to fit them for these 
functions. The Red Indian acquires the swiftness and agility 
which make him a successful hunter, by the actual pursuit of 
animals; and by the miscellaneous activities of his life, he gains 
a better balance of physical powers than gymnastics ever give. 

That skill in tracking enemies and prey which he has reached by 

long practice, implies a subtlety of perception far exceeding any- 

thing produced by artificial training. And similarly throughout. 

From the Bushman, whose eye, which being habitually employed 

in identifying distant objects that are to be pursued or fled from, 

has acquired a quite telescopic range, to the accountant whose 

daily practice enables him to add up several columns of figures 

simultaneously, we find that the highest power of a faculty results 
from the discharge of those duties which the conditions of life 

require it to discharge. And we may be certain, @ priori, that the 
same law holds throughout education. The education of most 
value for guidance, must at the same time be the education of 
most value for discipline. Let us consider the evidence. 

One advantage claimed for that devotion to language-learning 
which forms so prominent a feature in the ordinary curriculum, 
is, that the memory is thereby strengthened. And it is appa- 
rently assumed that this is an advantage peculiar to the study of 
words. But the truth is, that the sciences afford far wider fields 
for the exercise of memory. It is no slight task to remember all 
the facts ascertained respecting our solar system; much more 
to remember all that is known concerning the structure of our 
galaxy. The new compounds which chemistry daily accumulates, 
are so numerous that few, save professors, know the names of them 
all; and to recollect the atomic constitutions and affinities of all 
these compounds, is scarcely possible without making chemistry 
the occupation of life. In the enormous mass of phenomena pre- 
sented by the Earth’s crust, and in the still more enormous mass 
of phenomena presented by the fossils it contains, there is matter 
which it takes the geological student years of application to 
amaster. In each leading division of physics—sound, heat, light, 
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electricity—the facts are numerous enough to alarm any one pro- 
posing to learn them all. And when we pass to the organic 
sciences, the effort of memory required becomes still greater. In 
human anatomy alone, the quantity of detail is so great, that the 
young surgeon has commonly to get it up half-a-dozen times 
before he can permanently retain it. The number of species of 
plants which botanists distinguish, amounts to some 320,000 ; 
while the varied forms of animal life with which the zoologist deals, 
are estimated at some two millions. So vast is the accumulation 
of facts which men of science have before them, that only by 
dividing and subdividing their labours can they deal with it. To 
a complete knowledge of his own division, each adds but a general 
knowledge of the rest. Surely, then, science, cultivated even to 
a very moderate extent, affords adequate exercise formemory. To 
say the very least, it involves quite as good a training for this 
faculty as language does. 

But now mark that while for the training of mere memory, 
science is as good as, if not better than, language ; it has an im- 
mense superiority in the kind of memory it cultivates. In the 
acquirement of a language, the connexions of ideas to be esta- 
blished in the mind correspond to facts that are in great measure 
accidental ; whereas, in the acquirement of science, the connexions 
of ideas to be established in the mind correspond to facts that are 
mostly necessary. It is true that the relations of words to their 
meaning is in one sense natural, and that the genesis of these rela- 
tions may be traced back a certain distance ; though very rarely to 
the beginning ; (to which let us add the remark that the laws of 
this genesis form a branch of mental science—the science of phi- 
lology). But since it will not be contended that in the acquisition 
of languages, as ordinarily carried on, these natural relations 
between words and their meanings are habitually traced, and the 
laws regulating them explained ; it must be admitted that they are 
commonly learned as fortuitous relations. On the other hand, the 
relations which science presents are causal relations; and, when 
properly taught, are understood as such. Instead of being prac- 
tically accidental, they are necessary ; and as such, give exercise 
to the reasoning faculties. While language familiarizes with non- 
rational relations, science familiarizes with rational relations. 
While the one exercises memory only, the other exercises both 
memory and understanding. 

Observe next that a great superiority of science over language 
as a means of discipline, is, that it cultivates the judgment. As, 
in a lecture on mental education delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Professor Faraday well remarks the most common intel- 
lectual fault is deficiency of judgment. He contends that 
“society, speaking generally, is not only ignorant as respects. 
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education of the judgment, but is also ignorant of its ignorance.” 
And the cause to which he ascribes this state is want of scientific 
culture. The truth of his conclusion is obvious. Correct judg- 
ment with regard to all surrounding things, events, and conse- 
quences, becomes possible only through knowledge of the way in 
which surrounding phenomena depend on each other. No ex- 
tent of acquaintance with the meanings of words, can give the 
power of forming correct inferences respecting causes and effects. 
The constant habit of drawing conclusions from data, and then 
of verifying those conclusions by observation and experiment, 
can alone give the power of judging correctly. And that it 
necessitates this habit is one of the immense advantages of 
science. 

Not only, however, for intellectual discipline is science the 
best ; but also for moral discipline. The learning of languages 
tends, if anything, further to increase the already undue respect 
for authority. Such and such are the meanings of these words, 
says the teacher or the dictionary. So and so is the rule in this 
case, says the grammar. By the pupil these dicta are received 
as unquestionable. His constant attitude of mind is that of sub- 
mission to dogmatic teaching. And a necessary result is a ten- 
dency to accept without inquiry whatever is established. Quite 
opposite is the attitude of mind generated by the cultivation of 
science. By science, constant appeal is made to individual 
reason. Its truths are not accepted upon authority alone; but 
all are at liberty to test them—nay, in many cases, the pupil is 
required to think out his own conclusions. Every step in a 
scientific investigation is submitted to his judgment. He 
is not asked to admit it without seeing it to be true. And 
the trust in his own powers thus produced, is further in- 
creased by the constancy with which Nature justifies his con- 
clusions when they are correctly drawn. From all which there 
flows that independence which is a most valuable element in 
character. Nor is this the only moral benefit bequeathed by 
scientific culture. When carried on, as it should always be, as 
much as possible under the form of independent research, it 
exercises perseverance and sincerity. As says Professor Tyndall 
of inductive inquiry, “ it requires patient industry, and an humble 
and conscientious acceptance of what Nature reveals. The first 
condition of success is an honest receptivity and a willingness to 
abandon all preconceived notions, however cherished, if they be 
found to contradict the truth. Believe me, a self-renunciation 
which has something noble in it, and of which the world never 
hears, is often enacted in the private experience of the true 
votary of science.” 

Lastly we have to assert—and the assertion will, we doubt not, 
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cause extreme surprise—that the discipline of science is superior 
to that of our ordinary education, because of the religious cul- 
ture that it gives. Of course we do not here use the words 
scientific and religious in their ordinary limited acceptations ; 
but in their widest and highest acceptations. Doubtless, to the 
superstitions that pass under the name of religion, science is 
antagonistic ; but not to the essential religion which these super- 
stitions merely hide. Doubtless, too, in much of the science that 
is current, there is a pervading spirit of irreligion; but not in 
that true science which has passed beyond the superficial into the 
profound. 

“True science and true religion,” says Professor Huxley at the 
close of a recent course of lectures, “ are twin-sisters, and the separa- 
tion of either from the other is sure to prove the death of both. 
Science prospers exactly in proportion as it is religious; and-religion 
flourishes in exact proportion to the scientific depth and firmness of 
its basis. The great deeds of philosophers have been less the fruit of 
their intellect than of the direction of that intellect by an eminently 
religious tone of mind. Truth has yielded herself rather to their 
patience, their love, their single-heartedness, and their self-denial, than 
to their logical acumen.” 

So far from science being irreligious, as many think, it is the 
neglect of science that is irreligious—it is the refusal to study the 
surrounding creation that is irreligious. Take a humble simile. 
Suppose a writer were daily saluted with praises couched in 
superlative language. Suppose the wisdom, the grandeur, the 
beauty of his works, were the constant topics of the eulogies 
addressed to him. Suppose those who unceasingly uttered these 
eulogies on his works were content with looking at the outsides 
of them; and had never opened them, much less tried to under- 
stand them. What value should we put upon their praises? 
What should we think of their sincerity? Yet, compiring small 
things to great, such is the conduct of mankind in general, in 
reference to the Universe and its Cause. Nay, it is worse. Not 
only do they pass by without study, these things which they daily 
proclaim to be so wonderful; but very frequently they condemn 
as mere triflers those who give time to the observation of Nature— 
they actually scorn those who show any active interest in these 
marvels. We repeat, then, that not science, but the neglest of 
science, is irreligious. Devotion to science, is a tacit worship— 
a tacit recognition of worth in the things studied; and by impli- 
cation in their Cause. It is not a mere lip-homage, but a homage 
expressed in actions—not a mere professed respect, but a respect 
proved by the sacrifice of time, thought, and labour. 

Nor is it thus only that true science is essentially religious. 
It is religious, too, inasmuch as it generates a profound respect 
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for, and an implicit faith in, those uniform laws which underlie 
all things. By accumulated experiences the man of science 
acquires a thorough belief in the unchanging relations of pheno- 
mena—in the invariable connexion of cause and consequence— 
in the necessity of good or evil results. Instead of the rewards 
and punishments of traditional belief, which men vaguely hope 
they may gain, or escape, spite of their disobedience ; he finds 
that there are rewards and punishments in the ordained con- 
stitution of things, and that the evil results of disobedience are 
inevitable. He sees that the laws to which we must submit are 
not only inexorable but beneficent. He sees that in virtue of 
these laws, the process of things is ever towards a greater perfec- 
tion and a higher happiness. Hence he is led constantly to 
insist on these laws, and is indignant when men disregard them. 
And thus does he, by asserting the eternal principles of things, 
and the necessity of conforming to them, prove himself intrin- 
sically religious. 

To all which add the further religious aspect of science, that 
it alone can give us true conceptions of ourselves and our relation 
to the mysteries of existence. At the same time that it shows us 
all which can be known, it shows us the limits beyond which we 
ean know nothing. Not by dogmatic assertion does it teach the 
impossibility of comprehending the ultimate cause of things ; but 
it leads us clearly to recognise this impossibility by bringing us 
in every direction to boundaries we cannot cross. It realizes to 
us in a way which nothing else can, the littleness of human intel- 
ligence in the face of that which transcends human intelligence. 
While towards the traditions and authorities of men its attitude 
may be proud, before the impenetrable mystery of things its 
attitude is humble—a true pride and a true humility. Only the 
sincere man of science (and by this title we do not mean the mere 
calculator of distances, or analyser of compounds, or labeller of 
species; but him who through lower truths seeks higher, and 
eventually the highest)—only the genuine man of science, we say, 
can truly know how utterly beyond, not only human knowledge, 
but human conception, is the Universal Power of which Nature, 
and Life, and Thought are manifestations. 

We conclude, then, that for discipline, as well as for guidance, 
science is of chiefest value. In all its effects, learning the mean- 
ings of things, is better than learning the meanings of words. 
Whether for intellectual, moral, or religious training, the study 
of surrounding phenomena is immensely superior to the study of 
grammars and lexicons. 


Thus to the question with which we set out—What knowledge 
is of most worth ?—the uniform reply is—Science. This is the 
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verdict on all the counts. For direct self-preservation, or the 
maintenance of life and health, the all-important knowledge is— 
Science. For that indirect self-preservation which we call gaining 
a livelihood, the knowledge of greatest value is—Science. For 
the due discharge of parental functions, the proper guidance is to 
be found only in—Science. For that interpretation of national 
life, past and present, without which the citizen cannot rightly 
regulate his conduct, the indispensable key is—Science. Alike 
for the most perfect production and highest enjoyment of art in 
all its forms, the needful preparation is still—Science. And for 
purposes of discipline—intellectual, moral, religious—the most 
efficient study is, once more—Science. The question which at 
first seemed so perplexed, has become, in the course of our inquiry, 
comparatively simple. We have not to estimate the degrees of 
importance of different orders of human activity, and different 
studies as severally fitting us for them; since we find that the 
study of Science, in its most comprehensive meaning, is the best 
preparation for all these orders of activity. We have not to decide 
between the claims of knowledge of great though conventional 
value, and knowledge of less though intrinsic value; seeing that 
the knowledge which we find to be of most value in all other 
respects, is intrinsically most valuable: its worth is not dependent 
upon opinion, but is as fixed as is the relation of man to the 
surrounding world. Necessary and eternal as are its truths, all 
Science concerns all mankind for alltime. Equally at present, and 
in the remotest future, must it be of incalculable importance for 
the regulation of their conduct, that men should understand the 
science of life, physical, mental, and social ; and that they should 
understand all other science as a key to the science of life. 

And yet the knowledge which is of such transcendent value is 
that which, in our age of boasted education, receives the least 
attention. While this which we call civilization could never have 
arisen had it not been for science ; science forms scarcely an appre- 
ciable element in what men consider civilized training. Though 
to the progress of science we owe it, that millions find support 
where once there was food only for thousands; yet of these millions 
but a few thousands pay any respect to that which has made their 
existence possible. Though this increasing knowledge of the pro- 
perties and relations of things has not only enabled wandering 
tribes to grow into populous nations, but has given to the count- 
less members of those populous nations comforts and pleasures 
which their few naked ancestors never even conceived, or could 
have believed ; yet is this kind of knowledge only now receiving 
a grudging recognition in our highest educational institutions. 
To the slowly growing acquaintance with the uniform co-existences 
and sequences of phenomena—to the establishment of invariable 
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laws, we owe our emancipation from the grossest superstitions. 
But for science we should be still worshipping fetishes; or, with 
hecatombs of victims, propitiating diabolicel deities. And yet 
this science, which, in place of the most degrading conceptions of 
things, has given us some insight into the grandeurs of creation, 
is written against in our theologies and frowned upon from our 
pulpits. 

Paraphrasing an Eastern fable, we may say that in the family 
of knowledges, Science is the household drudge, who, in obscurity, 
hides unrecognised perfections. To her has been committed all 
the work ; by her skill, intelligence, and devotion, have all the 
conveniences and gratifications been obtained; and while cease- 
lessly occupied in ministering to the rest, she has been kept in 
the background, that her haughty sisters might flaunt their 
fripperies in the eyes of the world. The parallel holds yet further. 
For we are fast coming to the dénowement, when the positions will 
be changed ; and while these haughty sisters sink into merited 
neglect, Science, proclaimed as highest alike in worth and beauty, 
will reign supreme. 


Art. I].—Jowetr AND THE Broap CHURCH. 


The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Romans: with Critical Notes and Dissertations. By Ben- 
jamin Jowett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford.* In two volumes. London. 1855. 


T is very convenient for statesmen who want to carry some 
measure, and for reasoners who dislike complications and 
puzzles, when the characters of men distribute themselves natu- 
rally into a very few types. To classify them, to predict or recount 
their doings, to marshal the forces of a party, to pass sentence on 
sects, is then a comparatively easy task. Such is the state of 
ruder and emphatically of barbarous times; such, in comparison 
to the present, was the state of the Anglican Church in the last 
century. 

In the old Tory days, although then as at every time individual 
clergymen existed whose character was too rich and varied to be 
sketched by one rude outline, yet the great majority of eccle- 
siastics were easily to be recognised as of the High or Low 
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Church; and the High might be described as the worldly and the 
learned, except that the same man was often both. Without any 
sensible or censurable untruth, a sufficiently unfavourable picture 
might be drawn of all the types. That small portion of the High 
Church which was certainly learned was eminently wanting in 
independent active thought. It arranged, digested, and repro- 
duced the opinions, sentences, arguments of other men. It did 
not inquire what was true, but what had been decided. It was to 
theology what a school of lawyers is to past legislation. It set 
forth the four first Councils as authoritative, the later Councils 
as respectable, except where they happened to be heretics. It 
often talked of Apostolic Succession, but without dreaming to 
push to its legitimate results the logic which lies at the bottom of 
that theory. It neither had nor desired any scientific principles. 
It revered all the learned men of the Anglican Church, and was 
not wholly unable to honour learning even in unepiscopal Pro- 
testants. These respectable and probably amiable persons were 
the chief ornaments of that old High Church, the majority of 
whom measured ecclesiastical good by the wealth of revenues and 
worldly dignities, and saw with quiescent apathy the grossest 
vices of the people around, if indeed they did not share them. 
Nor only so; but when a new body arose, vehemently moved by 
the moral scandals of the day and earnest for practical purity, it 
met with rude and insolent opposition from the whole High 
Church, every branch of which had been alike inactive, and felt 
itself alike reproved by the new-born zeul of those whom they 
stigmatized as “ Methodists.” Wesley was a true Churchman by 
education, by desire, by temperament, by his very love of organi- 
zation, as well as by his orthodox creed and his moderated 
approval of Episcopacy, yet he was driven out of the Church by 
those who would not allow its doctrines and its morality to be 
enforced, except in places, times, and manners where the profli- 
gate would not be reached by them. Wesley and his associates, 
the true founders of the Evangelical party within the Church which 
he unwillingly abandoned, were in that day a great agency of 
moral good ; and during the infancy of the party its weaknesses 
were less hurtful, by reason of the especial work which was then 
to be performed, and the character of the opponents. 

The weakness of the Evangelicals always lay in their deficiency 
of learning, and consequent narrowness of view; and this de- 
ficiency itself rises naturally out of their religious theory. A 
young man of earnest character and deep religious sentiment 
becomes conscious of a strong internal struggle between opposite 
principles. The good principle prevails. In an auspicious hour 
he solemnly devotes himself, body and mind and fortunes, to the 
service of God; that is, to the following of everything pure and 
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right, and good, by a strength not his own, to his life’s end; and 
presently a flood of joy pours in upon him, and an accession of 
moral strength, such that he appears to himself and to others to 
be a new creature. Who can reasonably doubt that this change 
is, alike to the individual and to his immediate circle, a herald of 
good? But to the spiritual transformation a special religious 
theory is superadded, under the guidance of which the devotee 
assumes a solemn vow henceforth “to know nothing save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified;” to count all other knowledge as 
dross ; to despise the philosophies of men, as misleading the mind 
from the simplicity of Christ; in short, virtually to mistake the 
first twilight of religious knowledge for full and final day, and 
refuse to unlearn, the errors, lest he lose the humility of child- 
hood. While those whom he had to oppose were practically 
without religious sentiment, were immersed in worldly ambitions 
and supporters of public immoralities, the Evangelical of those 
days committed no very mischievous error in esteeming those 
who were enemies of his doctrines as enemies of the divine pur- 
poses; and as long as persecution purified his sect from self- 
seekers, he was nearly right in treating that sect as pre-eminently 
“the people of God.” Neither much learning nor delicate dis- 
crimination of character is needed in those who have to preach 
against gross and indefensible immoralities. Strength, earnestness, 
pertinacity, self-sacrifice, physical courage, are the great require- 
ments ; and though a man pass a long life in such action without 
gaining a single new idea, it is by no means certain that he is the 
less efticient preacher on that account. The dogged perseverance 
needed for this work is perhaps not too dearly bought by even a 
sensible dash of fanaticism—as with English Methodists, so with 
American Abolitionists. But in proportion as the Methodistic 
and Evangelical movement effected the great ends at which it 
first aimed, its own internal defects became of greater influence. 
When Wesley himself was withdrawn from his labours in ripe old 
age, the visible public fruit of these labours was only begun to 
be gathered. In the forty years which followed, though inter- 
tupted by the longest and most wasteful of all our wasteful wars, 
a very steady overthrow of many great public immoralities took 
place ; the last of which was the system of West Indian slavery. 
If the old energy of the Evangelical enthusiasm had thereupon 
concentrated itself on other domestic iniquities, such as the trade 
in female unchastity and in drunkenness, we might not have to 
date the public decline of the sect from the era of 1833. But 
before this they had already become “ respectable,” and free from 
all real persecution. They had married into wealthy families, 
and sympathized with vested interests. Their domestic action was 
no longer that of the prophet preaching in God's name against 
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palpable iniquity, but that of the patronizing philanthropist 
anxious to do so much good to the poor as can be done without 
too great offence to the wealthy and comfortable. The trumpet 
voice of the prophet has been reserved by them for foreign 
missions and for the foreign opium trade; or, at home, for 
invectives against Romanism and Puseyism. 

Meanwhile, the High Church has undergone vast internal 
changes, which began not at all from a religious, but from a 
purely scientific impulse. First in Cambridge, then in Oxford, 
was a spontaneous reform of the whole academic studies and exa- 
minations. Cambridge also took the lead in overthrowing impe- 
diments to the election of the ablest scholars to all the fellowships 
of the colleges. In the same direction Oxford moved, far more 
timidly as regards interference with the letter of statutes, but so 
energetically in separate colleges that this university has at last 
seemed to outstrip her sister in earnest action. In the course of 
half a century the whole mass of the clergy, educated in the 
re-awakening universities, has received a new stamp; and among 
them we can no longer trace the lineaments of those who sup- 
ported the old grossnesses of the fairs and races, prize-fights and 
tavern-gatherings, the debauches following the hunting-field, or 
the saturnalia of an election. 

In the very year 1833, while Evangelicalism was ending its 
public mission, the first “Tracts for the Times” were published, 
which heralded the birth of Puseyism—a passing storm, which 
has cleared and renewed the air. ‘The warm welcome and tempo- 
rary strength of this essentially baseless school is to be accounted 
for (among other reasons) by the fact that the High Church was 
awakening to a painful sense that it had no scientific theology. It 
still had a few representatives of the old learning; but, as we 
have said, these learned men aimed at no consistent and boldly- 
pushed logic, much less at any deeply-founded first principles. 
Dr. Lloyd, Regius Professor of ‘Theology at Oxford, who shortly 
afterwards was made bishop also, was the first in recent days who 
tried to found a school of learned theology in that university ; 
and under him both Pusey and J. H. Newman, then very young 
men, heard (perhaps for the first time) systematic efforts at really 
scientific exposition and thorough discussion, on at least a his- 
torical, if not also on a philosophic basis. But Bishop Lloyd 
died prematurely ; and when, soon after, his young friends com- 
menced a new movement, widely different from his, it would seem 
that Pusey (then Hebrew Professor and an Arabic scholar) chiefly 
contributed learning, while Newman gave subtle thought and all- 
grasping fusing logic. The Evangelicals had never affected te be 
learned, much less to be philosophical and profound ; yet if such 
accomplishments are to be despised, what is all the academical 
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apparatus to the Church? Minds which had risen above the low, 
dull atmosphere in which the old Church vegetated, could not 
help aspiring to unite science and religion ; perhaps even the more 
when they consciously understood little the foundations of such 
religion as they had. Dislike of Evangelical pretensions was 
superadded to contempt of Evangelical want of learning; hence 
nearly the whole residue of the Church and University, older and 
younger (that is, nearly all that was not merely Evangelical), 
seemed for a little while to be joined in the Puseyite movement. 
The new Regius Professor of ‘Theology, Dr. Burton, and the ac- 
complished Dr. Hampden, since Bishop of Hereford, were at first 
supposed to belong to it; as also was the Rev. F. Maurice, though 
his very first published book is said to have gravely offended 
Pusey. The explosion at Oxford against Hampden, when he was 
appointed successor to Burton (who also proved short-lived), first 
revealed to the non-academical public that the High Church itself 
contained strongly-marked diversities, since recognised as the 
Broad Church and the Hard Church, both opposed to Puseyism. 

The Hard Church is new in name only. The epithet is not 
complimentary, and does not need illustration by the mention of 
personalities. It applies to one who, though fancying himself a 
theologian, is eminently deficient in that first element of religion 
which philosophers call “a sense of the Infinite ;’ who actively 
plies a very confident logic concerning the superficial parts and 
propositions of religion, while wholly insensible of its inward 
depth and difficulty; and imagines that he can frame an indict- 
ment, not only against the human kind, but against thousands of 
the best men of his own age, and convict them at the bar of God 
and of reason. An utter want of humility conspires in such men 
with defect of veneration and absence of tenderness. 

The Broad Church includes, as its very name may suggest, 
types of character largely distinct, the lowest of which was ob- 
vious enough in a past day. We mean that of the clergyman, in 
whom other accomplishments not properly theological, so predo- 
minate, that his clerical character seems but an accident, and his 
large toleration of dissentients savours more of the strong-minded 
man of the world than of the tender-hearted spiritualist. But what 
is practically new in the Broad Church is the union of learning, 
science, comprehensive charity, devotional character, and suffi- 
cient orthodoxy to remain in the Anglican ministry. In a stage 
of knowledge which cannot recur, men like Cudworth or Hooker 
might combine these qualities; but since the development of 
modern physics, nothing of the sort seemed possible; and pro- 
bably the English public was incredulous of it, until the revela- 
tion of Dr. Arnold’s character took them by surprise. Arnold 
had great simplicity and force of moral sense. Intellectually, he 
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was first-rate in nothing; but he had what Bacon defines as great 
“capacity’—the quality most needed by a statesman. He had 
enough learning to estimate learning and borrow it; sufficient 
idea of the need of a theological philosophy to be a respectful 
listener to all philosophies, while modestly attaching himself to 
one. To a superficial observer he might seem not to be a 
devotedly religious man, because he was an ardent politician: but 
his religion embraced politics as a part of duty, and aspired to 
Christianize all worldly action. To compare him, as to the depth 
of his devotional principles, with this or that Evangelical, is no 
problem for us. Suffice it here to say, that he clearly had enough 
of inward religion to understand and appreciate that of other men 
of every school, and that while he lived he was vilified by 
those Evangelical organs which would now gladly claim him as 
one of their worthies. 

Another good man, lately deceased, may be here named for 
honour as still more characteristic of the Broad Church than 
Arnold, because he was neither schoolmaster nor politician, but 
long devoted his great accomplishments and peculiar genius 
exclusively to theological action;—we mean Archdeacon Julius 
Hare. His defects as an observer of life were more than com- 
pensated bya certain passionate inwardness. In doctrinal theory 
he perhaps approached the Evangelicals more nearly than did 
Arnold, of which indeed his fervent admiration of Luther may 
seem to be an indication. But his theoretical and practical 
estimate of learning, his efforts for scientific treatment, his Pla- 
tonic and historical erudition, as well as his wide sympathies for 
good men of every creed, separate him from the Evangelical 
school, and award him to the Broad Church. Such a man was a 
singular phenomenon forty and thirty years ago. We dare not 
sit as judges to say who or how many remain with us as his 
equals; but without presumption we may express the belief that 
clergymen now abound who are popularly referred to the High 
Church, or perhaps even to the Puseyites, but really are of too 
noble and rich a character for any of the current appellations; 
who esteem and pursue learning and science as essential to 
religion, who disdain and grieve over the narrowness of the 
Evangelicals and their devotion to systems of words, who never- 
theless have as much fervour of religion as would set their credit 
high for sanctity if they would adopt the Evangelical exclusiveness. 

The vast improvement which the High Church (in laity as 
well as clergy) has undergone siuce the days of Wesley and 
Romaine, of itself makes the position of the old Low Church 
absurd and mischievous, and marks it to belong to a bygone 
system as much as that of Romanism. The perpetual assump- 
tion that they were peculiarly and solely “the people of God,” 
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the true Israel, the regenerate, and that all who did not hold their 
formulas and enter their freemasonry were “the world that lieth 
in wickedness,” has tainted them with unreality, with foppery, 
and with absurdity. To pay this homage to their superiority is 
the passport to their sympathies, to refuse it is to ensure that one 
shall be looked at as but “almost a Christian.” We do not 
mean wholly to deny that the general increase of research and 
knowledge has reached this part of the clergy; nevertheless, that 
other primitive error of their founders—contempt of learning and 
of all profound inquiry—has entailed on the school collectively 
(alike in Church and in dissent) a peculiar weakness of mind, 
which is felt through every page of their writing. They never 
even attempt to sound a moral question to the bottom. They 
reason incessantly, yet they would not have other men reason, 
and claim a right to despise both the argumentative and the 
perceptive powers of others. They profess that they possess the 
Spirit of God, but are amazed and affronted if others make the 
same profession. They imagine that the tones of prophecy 
which the first Evangelicals adopted against drunkenness and 
other sensualities, against low worldliness, against grasping 
covetousness, against slave-dealing or election bribery, can have 
weight in their mouths against men who are ostensibly their 
equals in noble aims and pure morals, and possibly their superiors 
in knowledge, talents, and age. So long as they imbibe with 
their first strong religious emotions the dogma that thenceforward 
they are to confine close thought and analysis to the process of 
justifying the Scripture and harmonizing it with itself, they must 
continue, we suppose, to degenerate. 

A few men may indeed be named who, on the whole, would 
popularly be referred to the Evangelicals, and nevertheless show 
more zeal for the public virtue than for notions. To these, we 
believe, the Bishop of London belongs. We should be sorry to 
think that so numerous a body is surrendered to untractable 
fanaticism, yet we cannot mistake in judging that it is the 
“Broad Church” to which alone a thoughtful and reasonable 
Anglican can look with pride. Many of this class have achieved 
the task of being able to understand their opponents, which is at 
nce the token and cause of superiority. So long as two parties 
are deaf to one another or incapable of sympathy, each Joses a 
precious advantage. The Broad Church now not only has its ear 
open to the voice of antiquity, as the Puseyites and their prede- 
cessors the learned clergy, but is bold enough to read German 
theology, German philosophy, and, boldest of all, the writings of 
English heresy. Their principal men are aware that they speak 
and write, not to an artificial audience, but to the nation, and 
that as the nation hears every side of a question, so must its 
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instructors, if they are to be respected by the classes which have 
the highest accomplishment. It is in this openness to listen with 
candour, far more than by any definite doctrine, that the Broad 
Church is contrasted at once to the Hard Church and to the 
Evangelicals, and claims, as of course, such men as Arnold, 
Hampden, and Julius Hare. The contrast is seen at its maximum 
in actual controversy. When we consider the evil eminence 
which divines have attained for disingenuousness, we become aware 
how high a virtue the Broad Church has here achieved, under 
circumstances peculiarly trying. It is not by accident that in 
the popular writings of Romanist divines, equally as in those of 
the Evangelicals, misrepresentation assumes proportions so 
startling and odious. In each case it results from the limited 
reading of those who are to be taught; in each the bigotry which 
has been instilled into the pupils reacts upon the teachers. The 
Evangelical preacher or writer is well aware that his hearers and 
readers will not examine for themselves the heretical work which 
he is criticising and condemning: there is no more danger of this 
than in the case of the Romanist. He is then safe in almost any 
amount of misrepresentation. It may be complained of, it may 
be exposed, but it will not be believed by the docile flock, who 
will always be rather sure that a heretic is absurd and profane 
than that its venerated teacher is calumnious. On the other 
hand, if the Evangelical critic desires to be candid, or even to be 
drily just, he finds it hard to act this part without danger to his 
own reputation. All kind or admiring words from him must be 
neutralized by censure or contempt, else he will seem to be 
recommending parley with the foe. What is worse, when he 
quotes in order to seem just, it is offensive in him to quote so 
fairly and fully as to allow the adversary to speak for himself. 
In fact, to do this, is to put “ persuasive error” before those who 
could not, without presumption, encounter the danger and defile- 
ment of listening. So urgent is this difficulty, that it seems to 
overpower alike all natures in Evangelical criticism; and to make 
the amiable and the bitter, the candid and the perverse, alike 
essentially unfair: indeed, if all of that school needed to engage 
in controversy, it would end in the result, that none but the 
narrow-minded could possibly stay in it. Evidently its normal 
mode of dealing with an opponent is to select out of his opinions 
and expressions whatever are conceived to be most revolting to 
its readers or hearers ;—carefully to omit everything likely to 
win their sympathies and their approbation, but present the 
offensive parts without the reasons for them, and often without 
any softening from their context; then, by so morelizing on them 
as to make their author despicable or odious, to confirm the 
audience in the resolution never to brook either his writings or 
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his presence. We from without, keeping as clear as we please 
from this atmosphere of falsehood, perhaps ill understand the 
distress occasioned by it to those who move within it, while dis- 
cerning its iniquity. Expressions of intense disgust occasionally 
heard show the indignation and shame for their Church and their 
order excited in the nobler minds of the clergy by the arts of 
Evangelical controversy. 

How vast and wonderful is the change when we turn to such 
aman as Professor Jowett, whom, without disrespect to others, 
we suppose we may entitle the foremost mind in the Anglican 
Church. In subtlety and breadth conjoined, possibly Mr. Maurice 
may be his equal, but who can for a moment claim for him equal 
clearness and masculine vigour? Who ever yet has complained 
that he cannot understand Jowett? Even in dealing with the 
topics which inferior minds overcloud by foreign scholasticism, he 
writes with English idiomatic simplicity, as a man ouglit to do 
who thoroughly understands himself, and is not hiding his mean- 
ing. Nor is his clearness attained by keeping on the surface of 
his subject. He probes it to the bottom, generally as frankly 
and fearlessly as a man of science ought, and with the delicate 
feeling of one to whom profound religious experience is not 
strange. We could mention more than one honourable name 
among the English clergy who have learned from physical science 
a candour and breadth hitherto rare with professed divines; but 
the training of mere physics, like that of the political historian, 
is apt to engender very superficial views of a great religious 
movement and of its leading minds. What is stranger still (or 
sadder still, the pseudo-orthodox may say), Jowett is not over- 
whelmed by the greatness of the apostle whose doctrine and 
character he expounds. Julius Hare was not able to admire 
Ltuher without becoming partially blind to his weak side; to 
such an extent, as to run to the verge of apparent insincerity in 
disguising Luther's fatalistic doctrine when it was reproved by 
the late Sir W. Hamilton: but Jowett is quite open-eyed to every 
error into which Paul fell. Without denying or softening them, 
he shows how they rose out of the position and the age, and 
were inseparable from the rest of the character. Neander could 
scarcely follow the religious experience of Paul with greater 
subtlety: Strauss would not have dissected it more impartially. 
On the whole, we are disposed to say, that for the first time has 
the combined learning, fairness, religious sentiment, and profound 
thought of modern Germany been exhibited in an Anglican 
divine, and that with a directness and simplicity more English 
than German. 

As regards his adversaries within his own Church, Jowett has 
an advantage, not only in the general progress of the last thirty 
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years, but also in the fact that they have blunted their horns in 
attacks on Hampden, Arnold, and even Pusey. The ground of 
offence which he has given seems to us graver than that of 
Hampden, but he has been assailed with only a small fraction 
of the bitterness and fanaticism by which for a time Hampden 
was overwhelmed. Not but that by his own conduct Jowett has 
in part earned this difference. For it cannot be denied that 
Hampden bent to the storm, so changing his tone as to give 
countenance to the imputation of dishonesty ; and altogether he 
appeared to have too much dejection and too much personal 
feeling for a man who sat in the chief theological chair, and 
whose conscience was on his own side. As Professor of Greek, 
not of Theology, he has not the same leading position as 
Hampden had ; but neither does he give so much permanent irri- 
tation to adversaries.* His book is much more than a chailenge ; 
much more than a repository of learning ; it is a mine of thought. 
To it of necessity young academicians will have recourse to study 
the problem of uniting free masculine knowledge with the Chris- 
tian religion, and, if possible, with Anglican subscriptions. 
Whether Mr. Jowett’s disciples will be able to solve that problem 
in the same direction as he, is a question for the future. 

The work consists of two volumes, of which the first deals 
with the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and that to the 
Galatians; the second with the Epistle to the Romans. The 
Greek text is given according to the readings of Lachmann, and 
is translated anew in parallel pages. We observe that he does 
not shrink from following Lachmann in so punctuating Rom. ix. 5,. 
as to deprive Trinitarians of a text by which they are accustomed 
to prove against “ Socinians” that Christ is “God over all, 
blessed for ever.” To the text and translation are appended 
ample footnotes in English. But the most characteristic part of 
the book is in the Introductions and numerous Essays which it 
contains ; and the mere titles of these may interest our readers. 


I. Genuineness of the First Epistle (to the Thessalonians). 
Thessalonica. 
Date and Place of Writing. 
Evils in the Church of the Apostolic Age. 
On the belief in the Coming of Christ in the Apostolic Age. 
On Paley’s Hore Pauline. 


II. Genuineness of the Second Epistle (to the Thessalonians). 
Time and Place of the Second Epistle. 
On the Man of Sin. 





* We are unwilling to believe that the effort is made to cripple his pecu- 
niary resources : a mean form of combat. 
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III. Galatia. Genuineness, &c. &c. 
On the Conversion of St. Paul. 
Fragment on the Character of St. Paul. 
St. Paul on the Twelve. 
Paley on the Galatians. 
On the Quotations from the Old Testament in the New. 
St. Paul and Philo. 


IV. Time and Place (of the Epistle to the Romans). 
On the Connexion of Immorality and Idolatry. 
On the State of the Heathen World. 

On the Abstract Ideas of the New Testament. 
On the Modes of Time and Place in Scripture. 
The Old Testament. 

On the Imputation of the Sin of Adam. 

On Conversion and Changes of Character. 
Contrasts of Prophecy. 

Casuistry. 

Natural Religion. 

The Law as “the Strength of Sin.” 

On Righteousness by Faith. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement. 

On Predestination and Free-will. 


Out of so ample a supply of matter it is impossible to give more 
than specimens, and yet we feel disagreeably that we cannot do 
justice to Professor Jowett by any partial quotations. The merit 
of thorough research and wise decision is not to be seen through 
in short compass; nor indeed will any of our readers duly 
make acquaintance with the author through us, unless we can 
persuade them to peruse the original. 

If, under the idea of gratifying them, we were briefly to sum 
up his conclusions, omitting his arguments and his modifications, 
and of necessity losing the phraseology and style, we might 
commit exactly the unfairness which we reprobate in Evangelical 
critics. Nevertheless, we must try by extracts to give some 
insight into Professor Jowett’s method and tone. 

In the essay on the connexion of Immorality and Idolatry, 
vol. ii. p. 64, he writes :— 


“ [The connexion] is first to be sought for in their origin. As the 
Christian religion may be regarded as the great pillar and rock of 
morality, so the heathen religions sprang up in an age prior to morality. 
We see men in the dawn of the world’s history, just raised above the 
worship of stocks and stones, ‘ making to themselves gods to go before 
them.’ These gods represent partly the maxims and opinions of un- 
civilized races, partly the actions and passions of mankind in general, 
partly the irregularity of the course of the world itself, the fearful 
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law of which is the wayward fancy of heaven. Must not such an 
enthronement of injustice above tend to confuse and stunt the natural 
ideas of morality?” ...... “Tdolatry is a sort of religious passion, 
almost on a level with physical want, which from time to time bursts 
forth, and gives rein to every other passion. In the presence of the 
gods themselves in the idol’s temple, as the festive pomp passes or the 
mystic hymn sounds, there is a place for sensuality. It is not re- 
pugnant, but acceptable to them and a part of their service. Impure 
religious rites are not the invention of magicians or priests, but deeply 
rooted in human nature itself. Like every other impulse of man, 
sensual love seeks to find expression, and perceives likenesses and re- 
semblances of itself in the world around. It is one of the elements 
of Nature Worship, consecrated by antiquity, and in later times graced 
and half-concealed by Art.” 

“ But besides this direct connexion between idolatry and every form 
of moral evil, there is also an indirect and general influence which it 
exercised, even in its better form, adverse to morality. Not from 
religion, but from philosophy, came the higher aspirations of the 
human soul in Greece and Rome. Idolatry detains men in the world 
of sight: it offers an outward form to the eye and imagery to the 
fancy: it draws the many-coloured veil of art over the corruption of 
human nature. It heals the strife of man with himself superficially. 
It takes away the conscious want of the higher life, but leaves the 
real need. But Morality has to do with an unseen world. It has no 
form nor comeliness, when separated from the hope which the gospel 
holds out. It is severe and stoical in its demands. It tells man to 
look within: it deepens the battle with self. It presents duty almost 
as an abstraction, which in the face of death they must pursue, though 
there be no reward here, though their name perish for evermore. The 
spirit of all idolatry is the very opposite of this: it bids men rest in 
this world ; it pacifies them about another. The nature of God, who 
is the ideal and perfection of all morality, it lowers to the level of 
man: the virtue which is above, the truth which is beyond us, it 
embodies in the likeness of the human form, or the wayward and 
grotesque fancies of the human mind. It bids us seek without for 
what can only be found within.” —p. 66. 


It would gratify us much if the same author would discuss 
from the same point of view the moral influences of modern 
poetical pantheism ; how far akin to, how far differing from, the 
old idolatry. It would be too much to expect from him a dis- 
cussion whether Christianity, like the older religions, has not 
stereotyped as for eternity the morality which was highest in its 
day, but is not the highest now, nor hereafter. 

Virtually on the same subject he adds :— 


“ It] is a sad reflection, which we would fain conceal from ourselves, 
and yet cannot avoid making, when contemplating the glorious Athens, 
its marvels of art and beauty, its deeds of patriotism, its speculations 
of wisdom and philosophy ; not perhaps without the thought flashing 
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across our minds that there was a phase of human life in that old 
Paganism, which in Christianity has never been developed in equal 
perfection, and from which even Christianity may be said to have 
borrowed something which it has incorporated with itself. The re- 
flection is this:—That if the inner life had been presented to us of 
that period which in political greatness and in art is the most brilliant 
epoch of humanity, we should have turned away from the sight with 
loathing and detestation. The greatest admirers of old heathen vir- 
tues, the men endowed with the finest sensibilities for beauty and 
form, would feel at once that there was a great gulph fixed between 
us and them, which no willingness to make allowance for the differences 
of ages and countries would enable us to pass.” —p. 70. 

We turn to a more purely theological controversy to exhibit 
Mr. Jowett’s mode of treatment :— 


“How slender is the foundation in the New Testament for the 
doctrine of Adam’s sin being imputed to his posterity! two passages 
of St. Paul at most, and these of uncertain interpretation. The little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand has covered the heavens. To 
reduce such subjects to their proper proportions we should consider, 
first, what space they occupy in Scripture; secondly, now far the 
language used respecting them is literal or figurative; thirdly, whether 
they agree with the more general truths of Scripture and our moral 
sense, or are not ‘rather repugnant hereto;’ fourthly, whether their 
origin may not be prior to Christianity, or traceable in the after-history 
of the Church; fifthly, how far to ourselves they are anything more 
than words.’’—p. 162. 

Just and necessary as are all these topics, or rather heads of 
refutation, the reader can hardly fail to remark how adapted they 
are to cause a panic in High and Low Church alike. The cor- 
ruptions of Romanism and the systems of Augustine, Anselm, 
and Calvin, which predominate in the Protestant confessions, were 
alike developed out of the text of Scripture by a flagrant neglect 
of the four first canons of interpretation. The fifth is the most 
terrible of all; yet Mr. Jowett fearlessly applies it in few but 
decisive words :— 

“It is hardly necessary to ask the further question, what meaning 
we can attach to the imputation of sin and guilt which are not our 
own, and of which we are unconscious. God can never see us other 
than we really are, or judge us without reference to all our circum- 
stances and antecedents. If we can hardly suppose that He would 
allow a fiction of merey to be interposed between ourselves and Him, 
still less can we imagine that He would interpose a fiction of vengeance. 
If He requires holiness before He will save, much more (may we say 
in the Apostle’s form of speech) will He require sin before He dooms 
us to perdition. Nor can anything be in spirit more contrary to the 
living consciousness of sin, of which the Apostle everywhere speaks, 
than the conception of sin as dead, unconscious evil, originating in the 
act of an individual man in the world before the flood.”—p. 166. 
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This paragraph reminds us of an avowal of Channing, in his 
“Moral Argument against Calvinism,’—that it is a creed which 
men must outgrow by the strengthening of the mind; a creed for 
rude and childish nations only. Channing ought indeed to 
have extended the remark to the ecclesiastical theology of all 
Christendom; for if the doctrinal scheme of the Reformers is 
based on a crude philosophy, much more are the specific tenets 
and practices of Romanism pre-eminently childish. But we ap- 
prehend it is impossible for an Anglican to read such a para- 
graph as the last quoted without feeling how intensely puerile 
and unmeaning some other “orthodox” doctrines must be to 
Mr. Jowett. The offence of his work is far less in any definite 
results than in the whole tone and scope, which is too manly 
and simple to evade broad facts or skulk into the hiding-place of 
unmeaning words. 

On “sudden conversions” Mr. Jowett writes with much dis- 
cernment :— 

“Tn the sudden conversions of the early Christians we observe three 
things which either tend to discredit or do not accompany* the 
working of a similar power among ourselves. First, that conversion 
was marked by ecstatic and unusual phenomena; secondly, that it fell 
upon whole multitudes at once; thirdly, that though sudden, it was 
permanent. 

“When we consider what is implied in such expressions as ‘not 
many wise, not many learned’ were called to the knowledge of the 
truth, we can scarcely avoid feeling that there must have been 
much in the early Church which would have been distasteful to 
us as men of education; much that must have worn the appear- 
ance of excitement and enthusiasm. Is the mean conventicle, looking 
almost like a private house, more like that first assembly of Chris- 
tians in the large upper room; or the Catholic Church, arrayed in 
all the glories of Christian art? Neither of them is altogether like 
in spirit perhaps, but in externals the first If we try to em- 
body in the mind’s eye the form of the first teachers, and still more of 
their followers, we cannot help reading the true lesson, however great 
may be the illusions of poetry or of art And when we look at 
this picture ‘ full in the face,’ however we might by nature be inclined 
to turn aside from it, or veil its details in general language, we can- 
not deny that many things that accompany the religion of the un- 
educated now, must then also have accompanied the Gospel preached 
to the poor. There must have been, humanly speaking, spiritual 
delusions, where men lived so exclusively in the spiritual world. 
There were scenes which we know took place such as St. Paul says 





* This appears to say that modern sudden conversions are never permanent. 
But in the rest of the essay we find Mr. Jowett to hold that sudden conversions 
of creed do not occur in modern days (qy. Mormonites?), and that sudden 
moral conversions are often permanent. 
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would make the unbeliever think that they were mad. The best and 
holiest persons among the poor and ignorant are not entirely free from 
superstition, according to the notions of the educated Could 
our nerves have borne to witness the ‘ speaking with tongues,’ or the 
administration of baptism, or the love-feasts as they probably existed 
in the early Church 

“This difference between the feelings and habits of the first Chris- 
tians and ourselves must be borne in mind in relation to the subject 
of conversion. For as sudden changes are more likely to be met with 
amongst the poor and uneducated in the present day, it certainly 
throws light on the subject of the first conversions, that to the poor 
and uneducated the Gospel was first preached. And yet these sudden 
changes were as real, nay more real, than any gradual changes which 
take place among ourselves. ‘The Stoic or Epicurean philosopher who 
had come into an assembly of believers speaking with tongues would 
have remarked that among the vulgar religious extravagances were 
usually short-lived. But it was not so. There was more than he 
had eyes to see, or than was dreamed of in a philosophy like his. Not 
only was there the superficial appearance of poverty and meanness and 
enthusiasm, from a nearer view of which we are apt to shrink, but 
underneath this, brighter from its very obscurity, purer from the 
meanness of the raiment in which it was apparelled, was the life 
hidden with Christ and God. There, and there only, was the power 
which made a man humble instead of proud, self-denying instead of 
self-seeking, spiritual instead of carnal, a Christian instead of a Jew ; 
which made him embrace not only the ‘brethren,’ but the whole 
human race, in the arms of His love.” —p. 199. 


In passing, we may express a hope that with the increasing 
education of the Jews some historian will arise among them to 
set forth the obverse side of Jewish proselytism, which Christian 
writers generally suppress or deform. Mr. Jowett maintains that 
the Christians at Rome to whom Paul wrote his Epistle were prin- 
cipally Gentiles, who had first. become Jewish proselytes of the gate. 
The very fact that the Jewish teachers habitually admitted Gen- 
tiles to participate in religious instruction and worship, without 
exacting that they should become entire Jews, of itself shows 
that an extravagant zeal for imposing their national law beyond 
the limits of their nation and country can only have been the 
fanaticism of a few. There is a remarkable account in Jose- 
phus (book xx. chap. 2) concerning conversions in the court of 
Adiabene, in which three Jewish missionaries are mentioned, 
only one of whom (Eleazar, recently arrived from Galilee) dis- 
plays any zeal for circumcision and the law. The young Prince 
Izates becomes a convert to Jewish monotheism at a neighbouring 
court, and simultaneously his mother Helena is converted at 
home. On his return to become king of Adiabene, he is troubled 
with scruples of conscience about his uncircumcised state ; but his 
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desire to obey the law in detail is vehemently opposed by his 
instructor (the Jewish merchant Ananias*) who threatens to 
leave the country if the king vex his subjects by what they would 
regard as an unbecoming act; and urges that, “ if at all risk he 
is resolved to emulate the hereditary religion of the Jews, he can 
even without circumcision revere (oéGev) God; and this is of 
higher importance than circumcision (rovro iva: kupirepov TOU 
mepiréuvecOa).” For awhile his remonstrance is successful ; but 
the reading of the sacred book so affects the king, that the new mis- 
sionary from Galilee easily wins him to circumcision. His brother 
and kinsmen become zealous in the same direction, to the great 
disgust of the nobility and a consequent civil war. Here we do 
indeed see, as among ourselves, that the bigot who has the letter 
of the sacred law on his side fights with advantage against him 
who contends for a higher principle. Nevertheless, the truth 
seems to come out, that, before and independently of the preach- 
ing of Paul, Jewish missionaries were proclaiming to the Gen- 
tiles the grand truths of Hebrew monotheism, unfettered by any 
specifically Jewish observances. Considering the outrageous 
persecutions of Jews by Christians—persecutions which pro- 
bably lasted a thousand years, and are scarcely fully ended yet— 
we would suggest to Mr. Jowett whether the contrast of the 
words Christian and Jew, which through our self-complacency is 
current as denoting liberality and narrowness, does not deserve 
to be reconsidered by a scholar of his wide impartiality. It wasa 
pure Jew who, perhaps for the first time, proclaimed to the world 
the equality of all nations before God. “In that day... . the 
Lord of Hosts shall bless, saying: Blessed be Egypt my people, 
and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel my inheritance.” 

In the course of the long and excellent essay on “ Conversion 
and Changes of Character,’ Mr. Jowett takes occasion to ex- 
press his dissent from Bishop Butler's celebrated theory of pas- 
sive and active habits; a theory which, we believe, has become 
more easily dominant in Oxford, because it blends naturally with 
the somewhat exaggerated estimate of habit as a constituent and 
origin of virtue, which is fundamental in the Aristotelic ethics. 
The public recitation of creeds, even when we do not as yet believe 
them, has been publicly justified in Oxford by an eminent Puseyite 
(who has since passed over to Rome), on this ultra-Aristotelic 
ground, that the habit of recitation is an appointed means to 
belief. Mr. Jowett here as elsewhere cuts away the ground for 
all such extravagances, by propounding deeper and truer views 
of spiritual action :— 





* The sameness of name to the Christian instructor of Paul is curious. The 
date is about a.p. 45, in the reign of Claudius, 
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“We are conscious that at particular times we have undergone great 
revolutions or emotions ; and then again have intervened periods lasting 
perhaps for years, in which we have pursued the even current of our 
way. Our progress towards good may have been im idea an imper- 
ceptible and regular advance; in fact, we know it to have been other- 
wise. We have taken plunges in life; there are many eras noted in 
our existence. The greatest changes are those of which we are the 
least able to give account, and which we feel the most disposed to 
refer to a superior power Why we suddenly see a thing in a 
new light is often hard to explain; why we feel an action to be right 
or wrong, which has previously seemed indifferent, is not less inex- 
plicable. We fix the passing dream or sentiment in action; the 
thought is nothing, the deed may be everything. That, day after 
day, to use a familiar instance, the drunkard will find abstinence easier, 
is probably untrue; but that from once abstaining he will gain a fresh 
experience and receive a new strength and inward satisfaction, which 
may result in endless consequences, is what every one is aware of. I¢ 
is not the sameness of what we do, but its novelty, which seems to have 
such a particular power over us; not the repetition of many blind 
actions, but the performance of a single conscious one, that is the 
birth to a new life Nor is it less true that by the commission, 
not of many, but of a single act of vice or crime, an inroad is made into 
our whole moral constitution, which is not proportionably increased by 
its repetition. The jist act of theft, falsehood, or other immo- 


rality, is an event in the life of the perpetrator which he never for- 


“Changes of character come more often in the form of feeling than 
of reason, from some new affection or attachment, or alienation of our 
former self, rather than from the slow growth of experience, or a 
deliberate sense of right and duty.”—p. 209. 

How different is all this in depth of knowledge from that 
which used to pass for moral and religious philosophy with the 
old High Church. 

We wish that space would allow us to make other and ampler 
quotations from the masses of excellent matter before us, which 
show remarkably Mr. Jowett's strong common sense, side by 
side with his metaphysical acuteness and spiritual tenderness. 
Sometimes he may seem to us rather needlessly ample, as in his 
discussion on “the Law as the Strength of Sin;” in which he 
comes round to the simple and, we do not doubt, correct con- 
clusion, that Paul often and habitually uses the word sin to mean 
“ conscience of sin,” that is, a guilty conscience. In short, the 
impossibility of obeying the law under the changes of time and 
place, filled the scrupulous votary with despair. 

Many who have heard sermons innumerable on “ Righteous- 
ness by Faith,” might feel a certain dismay at being invited to 
read an essay on it by any clergyman, even by Mr. Jowett; but 
the freshness of his discussion is surprising. Sir James Macin- 
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tosh perhaps surprised some of his contemporary philosophers, 
by his version of Luther's doctrine of justification by faith. 


“The enormities of Tetzel found Luther busied in the contem- 
plation of the principle which is the basis of all ethical judgment, and 
by the power of which he struck a mortal blow at superstition. ‘Men 
are not made truly righteous by performing certain actions which are 
externally good; but men must have righteous principles in the first 
place, and then they will not fail to perform virtuous actions.’ ... . 
The general terms here used enunciate a proposition equally certain 
and sublime; the basis of all pure ethics, the cement of the external 
alliance between morality and religion, and the badge of the inde- 
ee of both on the low motives and dim insight of human 
aws.’”’* 


Sir James confines his view to the moral thought which was 
the proper basis of Luther's doctrine; Mr. Jowett shows a 
stronger sense of the Reformer’s weak side. 


“Why not repeat (says he, p. 447), with a slight alteration of the 
words rather than the meaning of the apostle, ‘ Neither justification 
by faith nor justification by works, but a new creature?’ Was there 
not yet a more excellent way—to oppose things to words—the life 
and spirit and freedom of the Gospel to the deadness and powerless- 
ness and slavery of the Roman Church? So it seems natural to us to 
reason, looking back after an interval of three centuries on the weary 
struggle, so absorbing to those who took part in it once, so distant 
now e:ther to us or them. But so it could not be. The temper of the 
times, and the education of the Reformers themselves, made it neces- 
sary that one dogmatic system should be met by another. The scho- 
lastic divinity had become a charmed circle, and no man could venture 
out of it, though he might oppose or respond within it. And thus 
justification by faith and justification by works became the watch- 
words of two parties.” 


He proceeds to analyse the meaning of faith, and shows that 
the controversy vanishes into thin air of itself. With a deeper 
study of substance, the word-controversies of the schoolmen gene- 
rally disappear. Even the awful questions of’ predestination and 
free will share the common fate of scholasticism ; for reasonable con- 
trovertists discover that they either mean fundamentally the 
same thing, though they use different language, or at worst 
make different sides of their doctrine predominant. As to the 
freedom of the will, so great is the difficulty of just expression, 
that nothing is commoner than verbal and unreal controversy. 
None who maintain human freedom intend to assert that the will, 





* Macintosh’s “England.”—Lardner’s “ ee mer vol. ii. p. 139. See the 


excellent comments of Mr. Sandford on the Calvinistic Puritanism as a personal 
religion (“Studies of the Great Rebellion,” pp. 65—75), which are worthy of 
Macintosh or of Jowett. 
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any more than the arm and hand, is an infinite force ; but simply 
that it has a force of its own, like the hand and arm. The true 
doctrine is, perhaps, summed up in few words by Professor 
Jowett, p. 486. 


“Tt is not by abstract theories of freedom, but by the careful obser- 
vation of circumstances, that we can in any degree control them; in 
other words, true freedom can only exist by a rational belief in 
necessity. We must limit ourselves, for we are finite creatures.” 


Later, in the same essay, he writes :— 

“ A religious mind feels the difference of saying—God chose me, I 
cannot tell why, not for any good that I have done, and I am per- 
suaded that he will keep me unto the end:—and saying—God chooses 
men quite irrespective of their actions, and predestines them to eternal 
salvation :—and yet more, if we add the other half of the doctrine,— 
God refuses men quite irrespective of their actions, and they become 
reprobates predestined to everlasting damnation. The first is the 
expression of Christian hope; the latter of a religious philosophy 
which has ceased to walk by faith. ‘The first is the temper of St. Paul 
and of Scripture; the latter the spirit of some Calvinist theologians.” 
—p. 500. 

We wish we could give the reader any idea of the noble essay 
on Natural Religion. We had marked many passages for ex- 
traction ; but it fills forty closely-printed pages, and we should 
become insatiable of quotation. A second edition is in prepara- 
tion; we hope that few who desire will be unable to peruse it. 
And we of necessity approach the only irksome part of our duty, 
as to which we are made diffident by our very high appreciation 
alike of Professor Jowett’s moral and spiritual qualities, as of his 
powerful intellect and comprehensive knowledge. Still, where we 
are distinctly conscious of moral repugnances and moral alarm, 
it seems to be our duty to give some expression in this direction. 
We refer to the essay on Casuistry. 

This is naturally divisible into two parts, as the following pas- 
sage may explain :— 

“‘ So far we seem to arrive at a general conclusion like St. Paul’s,— 
Whether ye eat or drink, do all to the glory of God. Have the spirit 
of truth, and the truth shall make you free, and the entanglements of 
words and the perplexities of action shall disappear. But there is 
another way in which such difficulties have been resolved, which meets 
them in detail; viz., the practice of Confession, and the rules of 
casuistry which are the guides of the canfessor. When the spirit is 
disordered within us, it may be urged that we ought to go out of our- 
selves and confess our sins to another. But he who leads, and he who 
is led, alike require some rules for the examination of conscience, to 
quicken or moderate the sense of sin, to assist experience, to show men 
to themselves as they really are, neither better nor worse. Hence 
the necessity for casuistry.”—p. 350. 
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All that follows is devoted to an analytical history—very acute, 
clear, and instructive,—of casuistry, as practised in the school of 
the Jesuits. Professor Jowett's object is to expound and expose 
the vicious system of meeting conscientious difficulties by formal 
and authoritative rules. He intends to be an advocate of true 
and spiritual freedom against what in theory is a rigid enforce- 
ment of morals, but in fact an arbitrary licence to sin and crime. 
The first part of the essay sets forth the method of St. Paul, 
and seeks to apply it to modern life; the second part virtually 
denounces a system, which, though a “ byword among mankind 
for hypocrisy and dishonesty,” is not the less fostered by Ultra- 
montane Romanism and by certain sections of the Puseyites. So 
far, in a broad view, we must heartily approve of his essay; but 
when we consider in detail what he says and what he suggests, in 
the early and positive half of it, we are constrained to pause, to 
question, and to remonstrate. 

Transferring the apostle’s precepts into modern life, Professor 
Jowett shows how we may be, as it were, forced out of the world 
by an extravagant fear of being contaminated by evil: as, because 
slavery is wrong, a man scruples to buy the produce of slavery, or 
a manufacture into which slave produce has entered, “and so on 
without end.” Or if I may not practise a trade deleterious to 
the health or morals of those engaged in it, it is inferred that 
neither may I let a house to another so engaged. 


“ Numberless questions of the same kind relating to the profession 
of an advocate, a soldier, or a clergyman, have been pursued into 
endless consequences. In all these cases there is a point at which 
necessity comes in and compels us to adopt the rule of the Apostle, 
which may be paraphrased, Do as other men do in a Christian country. 
Conscience may say: He who is guilty of the least, is guilty of all. 
In the apostle’s language, it then becomes ‘the strength of sin,’ 
encouraging us to despair of all, because in that mixed condition of 
life in which God has placed us we cannot fulfil all.” —p. 342. 

“ Quite independently of real sorrows for sin, most religious persons 
in the course of their lives have felt unreal scruples or difficulties. . . . 
Honour or truth seem to be at stake about trifles light as air, or con- 
science has become a burden too heavy for them to bear in some doubtful 
matter of conduct...... There are few greater dangers in religion 
than the indulgence of such scruples. .... . A tender conscience is 
a@ conscience unequal to the struggles of life...... In our moral, 
as in our physical nature, we are finite beings, capable only of a certain 
degree of tension, ever liable to suffer disorder or derangement. ... . 
No one can fix his mind intently on a trifling seruple, or become absorbed 
an an eccentric fancy, without finding the great principles of truth and 
justice depart from him... . . "—_p. 346. 

“Tn daily life cases often occur, where we must do as other men do, 
« .. even though unable to reconcile a particular practice with the 
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letter of truthfulness, or even to our individual conscience. It is hard 
in such cases to lay down a definite rule. _ But in general we should be 
suspicious of any conscientious scruple in which other good men do not 
share.’ —p. 349.* 


It is with fear that we touch at all so entangled a subject, lest 
it become necessary to treat it too minutely. ‘That there is such 
a thing as a morbid conscience, and that Professor Jowett does 
not overrate its mischief, we perfectly allow; but our first regret 
is, that he does not sharply distinguish the questions: “Is my 
scruple needless and overstrained ?” and: “ Ought I to abandon 
practices which, after allowing the argument from authority to 
exert its full influence, I cannot reconcile with moral right?” 
He appears to us to invest that argument with such extravagant 
and pernicious importance, as virtually supersedes individual con- 
science entirely. ‘To be morbidly tender in scruples is the weak- 
ness of barely a small fraction of mankind, yet he treats it as a 
prevalent danger. “ To go with the multitude to do evil,” is pre- 
cisely the sin to which we are all prone, even the best of us: yet 
he accounts it as rather a mark of strength of mind to “ brush 
away scruples.” Rightly to proportion the parts of duty; to 
esteem the near as more urgent than the distant; to elevate the 
moral and make light of the merely ceremonial; to distinguish 
when a trifling observance is a mere trifle, and when it assumes 
moral importance, is necessary for healthy judgment and right 
conduct. But to confound, under the phrase of “scruples,” 
questions so unlike as, on the one hand, the observance of new 
moons and sabbaths, the eating of various meats, and, on the other, 
the hiring oneself to the trade of a soldier or advocate, or having 
“doubts concerning orders” (pp. 344, 347, 348) appears to us 
highly adverse to the interests of truth and sound conscience. 
This whole argument ignores the idea of martyrdom as having 
any possible claim on us moderns: nor do we see how, according 
to his principles, there could ever have been martyrs in any time, 
except among the weak-minded and morbidly scrupulous. Neither 
could there have been conversions to a new religion; but men 
would have gone on conforming for ever to old superstitions, if 
the arguments which he pleads had been allowed to bear sway. 

We have read, in one of the religious periodicals of the day, 
extracts from a work on casuistry, officially recommended by a 
Romish bishop, in which it is laid down that a vendor of milk 
who dilutes the beverage only as much as he is forced by 
the necessities of his trade and the competition of rivals, ought 
to make his conscience easy, and (may we add?) “ brush away 
his scruples.” Professor Jowett’s acuteness will perhaps be able 


Do as other Christians do ! 








* The italics are our own. 
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to show why such a case is not included in his rule—Do as men 
do in a Christian country ; but we are apprehensive that very few 
of his readers will be acute enough to find the distinction; or 
rather, we feel assured that it cannot be expected of one practi- 
cally subject to the temptation. If the final consideration,— 
“Supposing I leave my profession, how am I to live ?”—is to 
have as much weight as Professor Jowett gives it (p. 348) with an 
incipient soldier, barrister, or clergyman, all must calculate that 
it will be equally weighty with the milkman or grocer. Do as 
men do in a Christian country! Comfortable doctrine to those 
“‘ strong-minded” enough to accept it, in numberless evil trades 
certainly not contemplated by its propounder. It is related of the 
Rev. John Newton, the friend of the poet Cowper, that while 
engaged in the slave-trade he was driven to the devoutest reli- 
gious exercises, in order to counteract the carnal temptations 
incident to the having so many young black females in his abso- 
lute power; and that at that time he regarded the trade asa 
disagreeable, but certainly an honest means of earning a liveli- 
hood. England is, in Professor Jowett’s view, “a Christian 
country ;” but surely so she was a century and two centuries ago. 
If the phrase is to bear any moral influence now, it had an equal 
right to sway men’s judgment then. If to live by hiring out one’s 
tongue to plead either side of a cause, and one’s sword for uncer- 
tain work, at the bidding of we know not who, nor on what prin- 
ciples, is now practised and defended in a Christian country, and 
by men so amiable and respectable that we feel ashamed to refuse 
them the title “‘ good,” the same has been true at other times and 
places, even under Christianity, of many practices which we have 
enerally learned to disapprove. 

When the thought flashes across a man’s conscience,—“ The 
cause which they are paying me to plead isa scandalous one ; the 
war to which I have hired myself to fight is unjust and hateful ; 
how can I kill the innocent without solemn judgment and sacred 
verdict ?”—such a thought (let us grant to Professor Jowett) may 
be the morbid seruple of a weak mind; but it can never be justly 
quelled or brushed away by the topic, that Christendom at large 
is unscrupulous. We add, it is distressing to find such phrases 
as “ trifles light as air’ —*“ unreal” objections—used in connexion, 
on the one side, no doubt, with scruples unsubstantial enough, 
but, on the other, with oblique reference to difficulties of no less 
magnitude than the piercing questions, “Am I becoming the 
hired despoiler of families? Am I selling myself to secret, 
unknown, and probably unscrupulous cabinets, to become their 
tool of murder? Am I professing to preach truth in God’s name 
and by his inward inspiration, but really binding myself to 
uphold articles of religion which I do not believe, and which I 
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ought publicly to renounce? How can I nourish professional 
falsehood, and yet be a successful minister of truth?” Surely an 
infinite chasm separates such scruples from those of new moons, 
sabbaths, and unclean meats. No analogy at all unites them. 
Nay, and a grave, painful thought here presses us hard. What 
earnest Christian but sighs and groans over Christendom? One 
school flatly denies that countries are Christian at all, and says 
that only an elect remnant deserves the name. We will not enter 
that controversy. But, whatever theory be adopted, a heart wise 
and tender like Professor Jowett’s, must sometimes be ready to 
burst with grief at the established vices and atrocities of Christian 
countries and nations; and what else, we ask, maintains these 
and makes them possible, except that the individual agents in 
each case cast the responsibility off themselves on to the system ? 
And, on the contrary, what has ever led to the overthrow of 
established iniquities, except the acting on precisely the opposite 
principle from that to which Professor Jowett lends his great 
influence ? When an old Roman Christian declined to conform 
to the laws of the land and the practice of loyal subjects, by 
casting a little incense into the censer which burnt before the 
emperor's image, undoubtedly his friends told him that his scruple 
was “light as air.” We all know what it means (they would say) ; 
none of us really think emperors, living or dead, to be gods ; it 
means only that we are loyal. To refuse obedience will be inter- 
preted to mean more than you desire. We admit it is a pity that 
the emperor exacts this form of observance. We look on this as 
an evil; but, we pray you, be not insensible [we use Professor 
Jowett’s words] to the great truth, that though we may not do evil 
that good may come, yet good and evil, truth and falsehood, are 
bound together on earth, and we cannot separate ourselves from 
them (p. 348). If such topics had availed with the early Chris- 
tians, no martyrdoms would have been requisite, and Christendom 
of every age has been absurd and pernicious in her admiration of 
the martyr spirit. Professor Jowett, we anticipate, would can- 
didly reply, that that spirit has been too mueh and too indis- 
criminately admired ; and if he said this, we should agree with 
him. Yet we cannot resign the conviction, that where the martyr- 
spirit is extinguished, no new and quickening morality will ever 
rise in a nation. On the contrary, they will ever gravitate more 
and more towards materialism, the love of “ substantial” comfort 
carrying the day in each successive conflict. 

Society does not like to be disturbed in its routine; men in 
authority are affronted if their orders are criticised by inferiors. 
It needed perhaps some eccentricity of mind, before an English 
officer at Malta objected to saluting the host at military bidding, 
or in India to escort the pilgrims, or pay the dancing-women at 
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the temple of Jaganaut. It is but a little while since it would 
have been judged impertinent and absurd in a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to object to raising money by lotteries. In short, we 
know not what moral evil which has once struck root into an 
established system could be shaken off otherwise than by foreign 
conquest,* if each individual in turn submits his conscience to 
that which has grown up in the society. The first objectors are 
often ill-informed or extravagant, as the old Lollards and Wick- 
liffe may seem to be; yet they are not useless; it is something 
to have protested; it stimulates the conscience of society, and 
prepares it for improvement. Nor is he always useless who, by 
throwing himself out of a profession, cuts himself off from many 
means of improvement and sources of wisdom, and seems to the 
eye of sense to be a puling, foolish, lost man. Take the case of 
the poet Cowper, who for forty years at least might naturally have 
seemed a lamentable instance of morbid feeling superinducing 
inaction and insanity; yet few will now doubt that he did more 
good to mankind by the moral effect of his poems than any 
dozen of able barristers have done by all the private lawsuits 
which they have pleaded. 

And what, after all; is that “ walking by faith,” of which Pro- 
fessor Jowett knows how to write so well, if it be not the resolute 
doing, or refusing to do, that which we see to be right or wrong, 
without calculating how it is to affect the rest of our lives ? Con- 
science goes on with us, as a lantern in a dark night, showing 
sometimes but one step before us, yet that one we take. If in 
consequence we become poorer in pocket, yet we are richer in 
faith, and better fitted to become lights of the world morally, 
than if we attained greater accomplishment of mind at the expense 
of damage to our conscience. Professor Jowett speaks of the 
tenderly conscientious as ‘ absorbed in an eccentric fancy,” and 
weakened by over-tension. Tension there must be, perhaps over- 
tension, for one who has day by day to fight hard against wicked- 
ness in high places, as (we will say) a Garrison contending 
against slavery in the United States. If such a man suffers 
some overstraining, some distortion of mind, it is only as a war- 
rior may suffer in body from a terrible and honourable conflict. 
But in a majority of cases we think the “ tension” and the “ ab- 
sorption” are fictitious. Somebody will not allow his servant to 
say “ My master is not at home,” when he is at home; he will 
not sign himself “‘ your obedient humble servant” to one to whom 
he owes no service ; or perhaps he will not eat slave sugar know- 





* Is it not precisely decause the old religions superseded private by public 
conscience, that conquest was the only mode by which established vices could 
be exterminated ? 
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ingly; these things may be trifles, but what teysion and exhaus- 
tion of mind follows, we do not see. Or again, a young man’s 
father wanted him to go into the army, his mother into the 
Church, but his tutor advised the bar; from scruples which Pro- 
fessor Jowett judges weak, he refused them all. While they 
pressed him hard, he perhaps had struggle and tension; but 
from the day that his course is fixed, all occasion and possibility 
of this seems to vanish. Surely moral strength is earned by 
every sacrifice made to conscience, earned precisely by such 
struggles, even when ignorance and mistake mingle in our acts; 
nor was it by asking “ How they were to live,” that either Socrates, 
or Paul, or another who shall be nameless, or any of those of 
whom the world was not worthy, wrought righteousness and out 
of weakness were made strong. 

In fine, we desire to replace Professor Jowett's practical doc- 
trine on this head by another widely different. ‘“ Condemn your 
ownself by the highest law which your conscience discerns, but 
condemn all others by the current morality of the society to 
which they fitly belong.” We must not call our neighbours to 
the bar of our private perceptions; but unless we would quench 
within us the diviner spirit, we must cherish and obey it our- 
selves; and this we hold to be a truer exposition of Paul’s 
benign and genial doctrine than the over-accommodating one 
which we regret to have had to combat. 

But our readers, it may be anticipated, will not stop here. 
Many of them will carry their ruminations farther, and will ask 
whether these principles of casuistry do not account for the fact 
that Professor Jowett can reconcile his conscience to the theo- 
logical subscriptions required of him. We allude to this 
chiefly to deprecate the narrowing of the argument to any per- 
sonal question, but also to point out its higher bearings and its 
whole legitimate width. 

There is a class of “ Churchmen,” (so they delight to call 
themselves), who are eager to hunt down with invective a man of 
Professor Jowett’s stamp, either not knowing, or not caring, how 
far their invective, if rightly deserved, ought to go. None of the 
Evangelical clergy sincerely believe the doctrine of the baptismal 
service, or the exposition of baptismal efficiency in the Cate- 
chism. None of the modern High Church, of either class, nor 
of the Broad Church, believe the article on predestination, or 
some others akin to it. The authoritative books of the Church 
have been put together by compromise, and are incoherent, 
mutually incompatible. Many did not at first discover this; 
but modern controversies have elicited the fact beyond reasonable 
contradiction. Hence the clergy collectively are involved in a 
position, to one and all equally indefensible ; nor can we admit 
(Vol. LXXII. No, CXLI.]—New Senrtzs, Vol. XVI. No. I. F 
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the fairness of selecting for special attack a man whose free 
speaking does but bring into clear daylight the inherently con- 
tradictory nature of the Church documents. Dr. Arnold’s mode 
of dealing with the difficulty was in intention perfectly frank and 
honest, though in our firm belief essentially dishonest and per- 
nicious. He argued on the assumption that the Church could 
not be self-contradictory ; hence, when two claims on his belief 
were in collision, he was free to adopt which of the two he pleased ; 
which virtually amounts to the avowal: ‘‘ When I am required to 
say that I believe both of two propositions, which I see cannot both 
be true, I am at liberty to say that I believe both, because | believe 
one.” Different men, according to the bluntness or subtlety of 
their tempers, will modify the form of the license which they 
assume; but greater subtlety does but hide the fact, that the 
casuist is learning and teaching a clever mode of evading solemn 
professions. ‘The mischief spreads from the Church and Univer- 
sities through all society; no one can expect the lawyer or the 
statesman to be more particular as to truth than the clergy- 
man. We breathe one moral atmosphere, and the corruption 
of each part aids to corrupt the rest. ‘‘ We cannot go out of the 
world,” *‘ we cannot be very wrong when all the world is as bad,” 
are topics terribly influential, even without academic enforce- 
ment. But while all imbibe moral degradation from tampering 
with the first principles of morality, none suffer so much damage 
as the Church, for the express reason that her pretensions are 
so lofty. It is a grave matter for an institution to claim to be 
an embassy from heaven itself. In the case of Rome, we see how 
fatally ruinous is a position which cannot be sustained ; and that 
destruction is the only cure, where error must needs be sancti- 
monious. Nearly the same must we say of the Church of 
England. If her best and ablest men are not allowed to keep a 
pure and simple conscience, but are either driven out of her pale 
or forced to practise subtle casuistry, she will become with the 
progress of knowledge more and more corrupt, and a greater 
nuisance to the land. 

If, in the last century, when an important petition was offered to 
Parliament for the rescinding of ecclesiastical subscriptions, this 
reasonable and righteous request had been granted, the result to 
England would have been great and precious. We have not room 
to say (for the subject is a vast one) why this (though more neces- 
sary than ever) is now a boon less full of promise and less satis- 
factory. But in few words we would press that the religious 
laity, who love the Church, need to take to heart how cruel is 
their apathy in this matter. Z'hey are subject to no subscriptions ; 
they are not forced to read formulas of worship in devout tones, 
against parts of which their judgment revolts. They are free, 
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and they alone can free the clergy; not one of whom can utter 
his grievances without being a mark of attack to every bigot. 
Religious laymen who are influential in the State have not even 
to risk a sacrifice of popularity and damage to their political 
prospects by advocating the freedom of the clergy. Is it not an 
indecency for the State to dictate to the bishops and clergy what 
religious truths they shall believe and teach? It is strictly the 
State that imposes the law, by that Act of Charles II. called 
“the Act of Uniformity,” which ejected some two thousand 
clergymen. No modern Parliament wouid dream of perpetrating 
such an invasion. ‘To lay down moral doctrines to the Pro- 
fessors of moral philosophy would be pronounced absurd and per- 
nicious: to set apart an order of men to teach religion, and teach 
them what they shall teach, is at least as monstrous. Although 
to sustain by apathy an old oppression touches the legislator's 
conscience less keenly than it would now to originate the same, 
yet the pernicious effects are not thereby lessened ; and if quiet- 
loving statesmen shrink from a timely renunciation of the right 
to impose on the teachers of religion fetters which they do 
not impose upon themselves, they may live to see in England 
explosions of the Church more violent than those which Scotland 
has witnessed. 


Art. IJ]. —Tue Inrivuence or Locan Causes on 
NaTIonaL CHARACTER. 


. The Physical Atlas. By A. K. Johnston. Edinburgh and 
London: 1858. 
. Principles of Human Physiology. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., 
F.R.S. London: 1845. 
3. Principles of Political Economy. By J. 8. Mill. London: 
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admitted than that which asserts the influence of the climate, 

position, and general physical character of a country on the 

habits and manners of its inhabitants. There is such an obvious 

probability in the supposition—it is confirmed by so much of our 

most familiar experience, and appeals so strongly to a vague 

sense of fitness in things, that no one need wonder that it should 
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have commended itself to the intelligence of the world at large. 
But it is a little remarkable that the belief should so far have 
outstripped the proof of it. It is only within the last few years 
that the manner in which external circumstances operate to form 
or modify the character of a people has been really understood, 
and there is much, very much, which still requires explanation. 
No English writer within our knowledge has devoted a substan- 
tive treatise to this most interesting inquiry; the information at 
present extant on the subject is chiefly to be gathered from books 
whose main object is independent of it, as, for example, Dr. 
Prichard’s “ Physical History of Mankind,” and works of the class 
which stand at the head of this article. Much of this neglect is 
apparent only, and is owing to the comparatively late growth of 
political economy, physiology, and the kindred sciences; but to 
a certain extent it is real, and, so far, it is mainly due to the 
influence of Bacon, and to the attitude in which he stood towards 
investigations of this nature. That extraordinary man, who more 
than any other writer has guided the studies of England, is very 
guarded in his language when treating of the causes which affect 
the well-being of States. He mentions cosmographical history* 
as including “ the description of countries, their situation and 
fruits,” and the “ accounts of cities, governments, and manners,” 
but he does not point out the interdependence of these two classes 
of facts, he does not even hint that they are connected. He 
often anid pointedly excludes politics;+ he omits altogether from 
his Great: Instauration the consideration of the arts of empire; 
he says that, should he write on that subject, his work will 
probably be either posthumous or abortive. It is not too much 
to say that this reticence is due rather to the policy of the courtier 
than to the difficulties of the philosopher. The “ prudent king” 
who raised Bacon “ against the bent of his genius to the highest 
posts of honour, trust, and civil-employ,” would have been rather 
scandalized to have read in his Chancellor’s works (if he did read 
them), anything implying that the “felicity of his Majesty's 
times” depended on a matter so far beyond the control of kings 
as the general physical constitution of the country. The phi- 
losopher perfectly understood the “policy of preserving a prudent 
or sound moderation or medium in disclosing or concealing one’s 
mind as to particular actions,” and squared his practice by that 
principle. No similar motive to silence now exists, and there- 
fore, without the smallest fear of offending her present Majesty, 
we will proceed to offer a few remarks on the relationship which 





* “ Advancement of Learning,” book ii. chap. x. 
+ “Novum Organum,” book i. c. 9, app. 77. 
. } “Advancement of Learning,” book viii. chap. iii. 
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exists between the physical aspect of a country and the moral 
and intellectual development of its inhabitants. By “ physical 
aspect” and “ local causes” is meant all those external conditions 
of a partic *lar country which most immediately affect mankind— 
its climate, its geographical position, and its geological structure. 
These are, in their most general expression, the principal facts 
embraced under the terms, and something would be gained both 
in ease and clearness could we adhere to this threefold division. 
Unfortunately it is scarcely possible to ‘o so, for the phenomena 
which form the subject of the inquiry combine with one another in 
a way which makes it rather difficult to keep them distinct, regard 
being had both to their own affinities and to the manner and 
degree of their action. So that, although it may be found useful 
to group the physical characteristics of a country under a general 
head, it must not be forgotten that this is merely a mark which 
indicates an infinity of other distinctions too numerous for indi- 
vidual mention; a convenience of thought rather than a natural 
classification, adopted partly for the sake of conciseness and 
partly because, as Bacon himself says, “ the subtilty of nature is 
far beyond that of the sense or understanding.” 

There are two ways in which to treat such a subject as that 
now before us; we might consider it as a matter of fact to be 
proved,—Is national character influenced by local causes? or, 
assuming the fact, we might seek to explain it. Now, it is the 
latter question, and not the former, which will be considered 
here. But the assumption on which it is based must be a pro- 
bable one; it must be, if not rigidly deducible from experience, 
at all events not inconsistent with it. We shall therefore attempt, 
in the first place, to show that history warrants the assumption 
of fact, and then that, on the supposition of its being true, 
certain results ought to follow which in effect do follow. 

It would be interesting, had we the materials, to trace the 
steps by which the great nations of antiquity—the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Persians, and Chinese—exchanged the barbarous 
simplicity of shepherd tribes for the highly-organized political 
institutions which meet us at the commencement of authentic 
history.. But in the absence of any direct record, we are led to 
observe a very remarkable similarity between the regions in 
which all the early civilizations appear to have developed them- 
selves.* These countries were, without an exception, plains or 





* Sce Stanley’s “ Palestine,” p. 119: “ We do not sufficiently bear in mind 
that the East—that is the country between the Mediterranean and the table- 
lands of Persia, between the Sahara and the Persian Gulf—is a waterless 
desert, only diversified here and there by strips and patches of vegetation. 
Such green spots or tracts—which are in fact but oases on a large scale—are 
the rich plains on the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, the long strips 
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valleys traversed by navigable channels and irrigated by ferti- 
lizing streams.* In the valley of the Euphrates, in the valley of 
the Tigris, in the valley of the Nile, on the banks of the Indus, 
and in the plains of the Ganges and Yellow River, were laid the 
first foundations of those cities, the monuments of whose great- 
ness have descended to our own days. But the resemblance does 
not end here; they all lie on or about the Northern Tropic, and 
their mean annual temperature does not differ 10°. Like every 
capital of modern Europe, they are situate on tertiary or alluvial 
soils. As a general consequence, they are one and all distin- 
guished by an extraordinary fertility. ‘These facts lead us to 
suspect that their early development was connected with the 
physical peculiarities of their respective districts, and the sus- 
picion is strengthened by the negative evidence that nations 
which differed from them in the latter were also wanting in the 
former. For example, to the north of these anciently civilized 
States lies the elevated table-land of central Asia. This district 
presents a very decided contrast to the fertile plains of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula in all the particulars in which they agree, and 
which we are now supposing to be the cause of their civilization. 
Whereas they are for the most part at very inconsiderable eleva- 
tions, it is raised to a. mean height of about 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Owing to this cause, and: also to its lying 
farther north, it is of course much colder and very much less 
productive; indeed, not suited for agriculture at all. Its general 
character, says Humboldt,t is that of a vast surface, divided into 
basins by mountain chains of different directions and different 
areas. It contains no large river, and the rivers which do flow 
through it discharge themselves into land-locked basins instead 
of communicating with the sea. This wilderness has been for 
ages the home of wandering tribes, who, so long as they were 
confined to their native plains, retained the rude civilization and 
primitive habits of the nomad life.t From time to time these: 
nomad tribes have poured down upon the lower regions of Asia 





of verdure on the banks of the Nile, the occasional centres of vegetation in 
Arabia Felix and Idumeea, and lastly, the cultivated, though narrow territory 
of Palestine itself.” 

* Palestine is an exception, but an exception of the'sort which is said to 
prove the rule. It is a mountainous country, but then the Israelitish civiliza- 
tion was derived from Egypt. 

J Quoted in Dr. Prichard’s “Physical History of Mankind,” vol. iv. p. 279. 

¢ Their habits were not only primitive, but barbarous to a degree. A 

laring example is given by Gibbon—* Decline and Fall of the Roman 

mpire,” vol. iv. p. 201. For several ages they appear to have had no written 
alphabet whatever; at last they borrowed one from India, but even then, 
among some of their tribes, the only substitute for letters consisted of notched 
sticks. Prichard, “ Physical History,” &c. vol. iv. p. 277. 
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in search of new homes, and whenever they have done so their 
change of abode has been followed by a change of manners. We 
cannot expect any clear information as to the causes of these 
inroads, Sometimes the increase of the people beyond the means 
of sustenance (and it must be remembered that animal food is of 
all the least adapted to supply the wants of a large population), 
sonietimes the ambition of a popular leader, or a weaker tribe 
flying before a stronger, originated an impulse which was propa- 
gated through several intermediate tribes, until the last was 
precipitated on the territory of a more fertile or less military 
neighbour. But whatever have been the causes. of the irruptions 
which have from time to time desolated Europe and Asia, the 
invading race—in their own country so tenacious of their customs 
that we have historic proof of their not having materially varied 
for a thousand years at least—have in every case readily adapied 
oe habits to the different physical circumstances of their new 
omes. 

Take, for example, the inhabitants of the province of the 
Lower Danube. Their history is very shortly this. In the begin- 
ning of the fifth century large bodies of a ‘Curkish tribe, descend- 
ing from the Asiatic plateau, crossed the Don, and penetrated 
westward into the heart of France. After the death of Attila 
they retreated to the banks of the Volga, where they settled. 
From that country they issued forth at a later period, recrossed 
the Danube, established themselves on its banks, and there 
founded the Bulgarian kingdom, which was so formidable to the 
_ Byzantine emperors, and has been so troublesome to modern 
European politicians. 


“Tt is needless,” says Gibbon, in describing their original condition, 
“to renew the simple and well-known picture of Tartar manners. 
They were bold and dexterous archers, who drank the milk and feasted 
on the flesh of their fleet and indefatigable horses. Their huts were 
hastily built of rough timber, and we may not without flattery 
compare them to the architecture of the beaver, which they resembled 
in a double issue to the land and water for the escape of the savage 
inhabitant—an animal less cleanly, less diligent, less social, than that 
marvellous quadruped.”’* 


This is the people which during the last few years has been 
so prominently brought under our notice. Western Europe has 
been earnestly appealed to on behalf of the Bulgarians, the 
development of whose civilization deserves, it is said, to be 
rewarded with independence. Allowing for the exaggeration of 
partisanship, it is certain not only that the improvement has been 





* “ Decline and Fall,” chap. xlii. 
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great, but that it has been independent, worked out by them- 
selves with but little aid from external civilization. And we 
may feel tolerably sure that, had this people remained in the 
highlands of Asia, their habits would have been stationary, not 
progressive. 

Turning from Europe to Asia, we see another tribe of the same 
restless people pouring down, as they had done periodically for 
ages, on to the Persian Empire, then held by the Saracens. For 
two hundred years the fury of the Arabs kept them back, but in 
the tenth century a Turkish dynasty was erected in the north of 
Persia, and about the same time inroads were made on Hindostan, 
ending with the establishment of the Mogul dynasty. ‘The 
history of China is little else than the history of the successive 
inroads of their northern neighbours. All researches into the 
origin of the Chinese nation conduct the inquirer to the north- 
west, confirming the opinion, probable on other grounds, of the 
general derivation of all Asiatic civilization from the same 
quarter.* But whether at Constantinople, Bagdad, Delhi, or 
Pekin, the descendants of the shepherds have easily yielded to 
surrounding influences. They have abandoned at once, and ° 
without a struggle, the ingrained habits of centuries, and their 
social and intellectual development, although not to be measured 
against that of Europe, has been at least equal to that of the 
nations whom they have successively supplanted. 

But in one notable instance, instead of descending into the 
plains of lower Asia, they immigrated into a country in all 
essential respects similar to their own, and in this case they 
retained for centuries their distinctive habits. The people whom 
Herodotus calls Scythians, and who wandered over the steppes of 
southern Russia, were, it is pretty well settled, Mongolians.t 
He describes them as leading a wandering life, despising agri- 
culture, and looking with extreme jealousy on all foreign habits, 
as they could well afford to do, since they had some very original 
customs of their own. He does not give them a high reputation 
for wisdom, and finds very little to commend in their institu- 





_ * “We find no difficulty,” says Professor Nickol, referring to the conclu- 
sions of M. Boué, “in agreeing that the further back we go into the twilight 
of the past, the probability is more forcibly impressed that the seats of the 
earliest discernible civilization were the mountainous parts of the several 
continents, from which the diverse tribes descended and diffused themselves 
gradually, as geological changes permitted the lowlands to be made habitable.” 

+ Mr. Rawlinson (“ Herodotus,” vol. iii. appendix to book iv.), however, 
decides in favour of the Indo-Germanic hypothesis. His opinion is derived 
from an examination of the few Scythian words which have come down to us— 
remnants of the language of the royal tribe. He admits that there may have 
been a Mongolian element among the European Scythians. 
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tions.* In no respect does his language recall the praise of the 
oet— 
Illic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens : 
Nee dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. 
Dos est magna parentum 
Virtus—— 
but the account which he has left us of them would serve, with 
very slight alterations, as a history of the manners of their 
Asiatic ancestors, and is instructive as showing how uniformly 
similar circumstances tend to produce a similar character. 

The history of the Arabs furnishes another example, more 
instructive because more familiar. What they were and are in 
their own country we know. But within a century of the flight 
of the Prophet the reign of his successors extended from India to 
the Atlantic, over the provinces of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain. So long as they were confined to the sterile penin- 
sula of Arabia, their language—the copiousness and beauty of 
which is universally extolled—had contributed nothing to the 
permanent knowledge of mankind. It was contained in the 
memory of an illiterate people. Not only do they possess no 
authentic literary relics of an earlier date than the sixth century 
of our era, but the northern tribes had not even an alphabet until 
a short time before Mahomet. But new scenes stimulated their 
curiosity, and conquest, which gave them both leisure and wealth, 
furnished the means of satisfying their cravings after knowledge. 
In the eighth century the works of the principal speculative and 
scientific writers of Greece were collected and translated into the 
Arabic language. A magnificent college was founded at Bagdad, 
another at Bokhara, and another at Cordova. Observatories 
were built both at Bagdad and Damascus, and in the various 
cities of Andalusia more than seventy public libraries were opened. 
Arabic literature, dating from this period, is rich in historical 
works, in mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, and criticism. 
Alchemy—a science to which we are too really indebted to treat 
either it or its professors with disrespect—derived from them both 
its name and existence. But the extent of their influence over 
the mind of Europe is best shown by the number of words in 
daily use amongst us which they have contributed—alchemy, 
alcohol, alkali, almanac, algebra, admiral. So much for the 
effect of six hundred years of foreign conquest on a people who 
previously possessed neither alphabet, books, nor, with the excep- 
tion of poetry, any form of literature whatever. 





* “ Herodotus,” iv. c. 46. 
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These or similar considerations probably induced the widely- 
spread belief in the power of Nature to form and modify society ; 
but it is obvious that although they may raise a presumption in 
favour of such belief, they do not amount to proof. Arguments 
inferring the connexion of phenomena from their co-existence or 
succession are indeed very common, and nowhere more so than 
in inquiries into the character of man and nations. Post hoe, 
ergo propter hoc ; we never need look far for an illustration of 
that fallacy. But it does not require much reflection to see that 
in all civilized countries the character of the people is influenced 
by numerous circumstances very remotely connected with its 
physical condition. There will be some form or other of religion ; 
there will be a certain political constitution ; a standard of present 
opinion, and a large infusion of traditionary belief. Granting 
that no one of these is altogether independent of the direct 
operation of external nature—it cannot be denied that they are 
principally due to the action ef the mind of man. And the more 
civilized a nation is, the less its character is the exclusive and 
immediate product of the physical conditions under which it 
lives; arguments derived from its history will therefore be the 
less pertinent. But the habits and actions of people successively 
lower in the social scale exhibit more and more of the direct 
interference of Nature, until at last we find in some of the African 
tribes such interference paramount, determining their life almost 
as effectually as it does that of the lower creation. Now were 
we well acquainted with the history of a sufficient number of these 
barbarous hordes, it is very possible that we might ascertain, by 
a direct comparison of their character with their country, the 
relation of which we are in search. But a nation savage enough 
to be useful for this purpose would scarcely possess records of 
any value. This, then, is the dilemma; in those cases in which 
we have historical data, the phenomena are so complex that we are 
unable to argue from them; in those cases in which the phenomenon 
is sufficiently simple we have no history. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary to adopt the converse, @ priori, 
deductive method ;—to cast history to the winds, and solve the 
problem as best we may, by the aid of the known laws of the 
operation of Nature on man. The most obvious and satisfactory 
way of doing so would be by considering the effect of local causes 
on the various actions and motives which together constitute 
national character. But for our present purpose this investigation 
would be too long. If we could find something which is the 
symptom or mark of character ; something so uniformly connected 
with particular habits and thoughts that we can argue from its 
presence to their existence, it would be sufficient to show that 
physical causes produced the former, to prove that they will cause 
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the latter. Of such indications we will select two; 1. The form 
of Government: 2. The state of knowledge. 

It has been said that the mass of the people are generally very 
indifferent about theories of government; they are, nevertheless, 
most intimately concerned with them. So much so, that the 
mere substitution of an oligarchy for a monarchy, or of a monarchy 
for a republic—in the absence, let us suppose, of any corre- 
sponding alteration in the feelings or opinions of the people—is 
quite sufficient to divert the national character into an entirely 
new channel. If we know nothing of a given country except 
this, that in it the supreme power is wielded by the people, yet 
we are in possession of a most telling fact. We know that there 
will be a sense of responsibility in each member, and a feeling of 
interest in the State as distinguished from himself, which are not 
without their moral value; that there will be many sympathies, 
sentiments, and capacities to which a nation, the mass of whose 
members have no concern with the Government, will be entire 
strangers.* We may calculate on finding versatility rather than 
depth of acquirement, inconsistency, generosity, energy. From 
the fact of a despotism, we may conclude that there will be- an 
increase of selfishness and a diminution of public virtue. The 
instincts of all men lead them in the direction of their private 
good, and it is only the consciousness of their exertions being 
recogtised and productive that will induce them to interest them- 
selves for the benefit of all. Despotism not only does not 
encourage such action, but is bound to suppress it at the price 
of its own existence. Combination for any purpose whatever, as 
it may be made the occasion of political change, is discouraged 
by the ruling power. Hence this kind of government frequently 
gives birth to solitary thinkers of great power—men who, shut 
out from active life, are led to concentrate their faculties on some 
one subject which they exhaust—and who rise high above the 
average level of intelligence, because, to the generality of men, 
co-operation is an essential element in success.t But even on 
the form of their studies Government impresses its stamp. Thought 
is an oppression to those who can at once discern what mankind 
is capable of, and see to what it has been reduced. And as under 
a despotism there is little encouragement to study any subjects 
connected with human nature, the progress of philosophy will 





* "Ey re Toig abrotg oikeiwy dua Kai wodirixwy emmpédera, Kai ETEpog TPdE 
ipya rerpappivore ra woduTeKd pr ivdede yrovar* povor ydo rév re wndiy THvd_ 
peréxovra ov‘ dmpdypova aN’ axpeior vopiZopev.”—Thucydides, ii. 40. Pericles’ 
weighty words hold good of any other democracy. 

a : ; : ; 

T “It is precisely because there is at present much knowledge and enlighten- 
ment in France,” said Voltaire, “that we complain of the want of original 
genius.” 
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probably be rather in the direction of the physical and meta- 
physical than of the moral and political sciences. 

In considering the second criterion, we must be content with 
general indications. It appears, from what has just been said, 
that the question of the state of knowledge does not admit of 
being wholly separated from that of the form of government, but 
that it is dependent on it both as to its direction and amount. 
It will still be useful to investigate apart the influence which 
local causes may exert in developing the reason or in exciting the 
feelings and sensations; since, in proportion to the energy of 
these faculties, the corresponding branches of knowledge wili 
preponderate, and we shall have on ihe one hand historians, 
natural philosophers, and lawyers, and on the other poets, 
painters, musicians, and writers of fiction. 

The position of man, considered merely as an animal living on 
the surface of the earth, differs in this from that of its other 
inhabitants: that, while they have certain limits beyond which 
they will not wander, if left to their natural freedom, he is a 
citizen of the world, inhabiting with almost equal readiness every 
part of its domain. And yet, while Nature allows him the most 
unbounded liberty of wandering where he wills, it is only on con- 
dition of his obeying certain of her laws that he is able to enjoy 
his privilege. In the natural, as in the moral and political 
schemes, rights involve duties. Now men of all races and tem- 
peraments, wherever they live, maintain a bodily temperature 
which never falls below 94°, nor rises above 102°. Whatever the 
relation may be—whether connected with the cause of life or only 
one of its effects—it seems certain that 8°, or, let us say, 10° are 
the narrow limits above and below which the heat of the body 
cannot long be maintained consistently with health and life. 
Narrow, indeed, these limits. seem when compared with the 
enormous differences of external temperature under which man- 
kind habitually exist. If we compare the Tropics with the Polar 
regions, this is not less than from 60° to 70° of mean annual 
temperature ; that is to say, that in the Tropics, taking one day 
with another throughout the year, the heat is 80°, while within 
the Arctic circle it is 20°, and in many places 10° only :—in the 
former case 30° hotter, in the latter 30° colder, than the mean 
annual temperature of England. But if, instead of striking the 
average of the whole year, we compare the summer of the ‘Tropics 
with the Polar winter, the extreme points differ fully 200°. It is 
obvious that the physiological condition of men who, under such 
opposite circumstances, maintain a bodily temperature which does 
not vary more than 10°, must be very dissimilar. ‘The Brazilian 
or Hindoo has to make a permanent addition of about 20° to the 
temperature of his body, the rest being given by the climate ; the 
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Esquimaux must supply nearly 80°, and he may fairly complain 
of being somewhat overtaxed. But how does he supply it? from 
what fund, and by what means? The answer to this question 
leads to the consideration of the food consumed by man. Food 
serves two main purposes; it supplies us, in the first place, with a 
certain proportion of that heat which we have just seen to be 
necessary to life, and, in the second place, it repairs the waste 
which is constantly taking place in the mechanism of the frame. 
For each of these different purposes a different kind of food is 
provided. The temperature of the body is maintained chiefly by a 
class of substances which may be called, for the sake of simplicity, 
“combustible substances.” Almost everything which we eat con- 
tains a certain proportion of them; but in some kinds of food 
this proportion is so much greater, that when we have occasion 
for an additional supply of heat, it is sound policy to consume 
that kind instead of any other. Now the inhabitants of extremely 
cold climates, inasmuch as but little heat is supplied to them 
from without, are obliged to consume a large quantity of com- 
bustible food, otherwise the temperature of their bodies would 
inevitably fall below the limits within which alone life is possible. 
And in northern latitudes, where there is scarcely any vegetation, 
there is only one source whence this food can be obtained—the 
fat, blubber, and oil of fish, and the flesh of the reindeer and 
seafowl. The quantity, however, which they manage to consume 
may fairly be called large. Mrs. Somerville calculates it from ten 
to. twelve pounds daily for each man. The account of the Mora- 
vian missionaries is less circumstantial, but more striking. It is 
not reduced to figures, but is presented to us in the form of a 
picture. After a general allusion to the gluttony which prevails, 
they go on to say— It is a mother’s greatest joy to see her 
children eat their fill, and then roll upon the bench to make 
themselves capable of receiving more."* A passage like this is 
worth a bhee-tieh of figures. We may assume that the Esqui- 
maux ladies are not destitute of natural affection. They would 
scarcely sit by in a state of visible gratification while their chil- 
dren were being gorged with food, rolled on a bench, and regorged, 
if such a proceeding were not good for them. And we have every 
reason to suppese that it is, For, independently of the testimony 
of science, which tells us that the necessity for a higher temperature 
involves an increased quantity of food, the mere fact of what we 
call gluttony being an universal habit goes far to prove it to be a 
necessary one, On these matters it is astonishing how just is the 
practice even of the mass of mankind. With regard to the mix- 
ture of their food, they are guided by what Liebig calls “ an un- 





* Crantz, “ Greenland,” i. 135. 
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erring instinct,” but which is, no doubt, an unconscious experience 
to form precisely that combination which is best suited tothe various 
wants of the system. And we may be sure that the regulation of 
the quantity of food is effected with no less certainty than that of 
the quality. Individual excesses are unfortunately peculiar to no 
country or nation; but that a whole people should, for the mere 
gratification of an appetite, habitually eat themselves into such a 
state that it is only by the application of externa] mechanical aids 
that they are enabled to eat more, is not only an uncomfortable 
belief, but one for which we have no warrant either in fact or reason. 
We must conclude therefore that an overruling physical necessity 
obliges these people to consume a quantity of food, which, when 
compared with our own requirements, seems excessive. It un- 
fortunately happens that the substances proper for their purpose 
are not readily met with, and the difficulty of obtaining them is 
of course increased by the facts which have just been mentioned. 
Whether the deficiency is caused by a diminished supply, or an 
increased consumption, is a matter of no practical moment; in this 
case not only is there comparatively little to begin with, but there 
is a large demand for what little there is. It will follow that the 
population must necessarily be small. It rises as the means of 
subsistence rise, and falls when they fall, and.is always ultimately 
in proportion to its means of support. So that one general result 
of an extremely cold climate, and of the local causes connected 
therewith, is that there will be a small population. This fact is 
a significant one, and deserves to be carefully weighed. A nation 
which only numbers a few thousand members, is, ipso facto, cut 
off from many of the higher forms of civilization. In the first 
place, inasmuch as the division of labour is limited by the extent 
of the market, and the extent of the market by the too small 
population, there will be none of that combination which econo- 
mizes labour and cheapens its products—none of those results 
which are effected by the union of many insignificant forces. No 
public works, no great improvement can take place. ‘There will 
be a constant tendency to throw each member of the community 
on his own resources, to widen the gulf which separates him from 
his fellow-men, to make society nothing more than an aggregation 
of independent units, to weaken social intercourse, and to make 
political sympathy impossible. And a further, but by no means 
remote consequence is, that there will be much freedom and much 
ignorance; great independence of character, and a low intellectual 
standard. For isolation, whilst it conduces to freedom, is adverse 
to intelligence. When a man is dependent on his own unaided 
and unremitting exertions for lodging, food, and clothing, he is 
not likely to be wanting in self-reliance; but then his time is so 
much taken up with his necessary occupations, that he has but 
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little leisure for self-improvement. His whole life is spent in the 
bare process of living. And, owing to the thinness of the popu- 
lation, he loses the opportunity of sharpening his intellect by the 
collision of conflicting opinions which is so readily afforded when 
men congregate in considerable numbers. 

We must not overlook the fact that the configuration of con- 
tinents, the presence and direction of mountain chains, and the 
other features of physical geography, act with immense power, not 
only on the general civilization of a country, but on that part of it 
with which we are more immediately concerned—the form of its 
government. “ Itis of the nature of a republic,” said Montesquieu, 
“to have a small territory.” And it has been remarked that through- 
‘out all the larger nations of medieval and modern Europe the pre- 
vailing sentiment has been favourable to monarchy ; but wherever 
any single city, small district, or cluster of villages, whether in the 
plains of Lombardy, on the mountains of Switzerland or Greece, 
has acquired independence, the tendency has been towards some 
modification of republican government. Islanders, people sepa- 
rated from their neighbours by masses of mountains, or isolated by 
difficulties of transit, are virtually in the position of nations with 
a small territory. Now of course a mountain becomes much 
sooner impassable in a cold than in a hot climate, and many hills 
which would scarcely be an obstacle in the one case become an 
insurmountable barrier in the other. It happens, too, that in 
northern Asia and America, and in a less degree in Europe, the 
great rivers—so invaluable elsewhere as a means of communi- 
cation—are entirely useless. For, owing to the inclination of 
the continents, they all flow towards the north and north-west, 
and they happen to discharge themselves into the sea within the 
limits of perpetual ice, so their mouths are blocked up, and they 
themselves shut out against navigation. These several circum- 
stances, added to the usual difficulty of travelling amid ice and 
snow, all help to confine the people of the North within narrow 
limits. And if there is any truth in the connexion of freedom 
with a small territory, or of intelligence with an extended expe- 
rience, they must also contribute to produce freedom and to 
prevent intelligence. 

If we consider the effects of the temperature as an independent 
agent, it will be seen that they point in exactly the same direc- 
tion. It is the skin which is chiefly affected by external cold. 
It contracts as any other body would do on its temperature being 
lowered.’ The effect of which is, first, to cause the extremities of 
the nerves to withdraw from the surface of the skin along which 
they had been spread out; next, by diminishing the diameter of 
the capillaries, to drive the blood inwards; thirdly, to close the 
pores and shut out communication by that channel from within 
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and without. The sensibility of any part of the body depends, 
1, on the proportion of sensory fibres with which it is supplied ; 
and 2, on the activity of its capillary circulation. Long-con- 
tinued cold must of necessity diminish, and in time destroy sensa- 
tion, since it weakens the conditions on which that faculty 
depends. And in fact it has long been noticed that the Esqui- 
maux, in common with all the Hyperborean tribes, are as nearly 
as possible without feeling on the surface of their bodies. They 
can stand or walk on broken glass without the slightest incon- 
venience, and are described as being quite amused at the astonish- 
ment of the French sailors who saw them perform this feat.* 
This hardiness has its advantages, but it is highly unfavourable 
to mental development, as it is probable that all the operations 
of the intellect are originally dependent on the reception of sen- 
sations. The activity of the mind, in fact, is as much the result 
of the impressions by which its faculties are called into play, as 
the life of the body is the consequence of the excitement of its 
several vital properties by external stimuli. So that the proxi- 
mate effect of cold being to diminish the number and weaken the 
strength of the external sensations transmitted to the brain, its 
remote effect will be to weaken the activity of the brain itself; for 
it is a general rule that every organ acts with increased or 
diminished energy as it is excited or not by its appropriate 
stimulus. 

It only remains for us to notice under this head that agri- 
culture and the pastoral life being both impossible, the people 
are of necessity hunters. The pursuit and capture of the animals 
which constitute their food is attended with much danger, and 
demands both skill and courage in no ordinary degree. Such men 
are not likely to surrender their personal independence, but they 
are still less likely either to seek or find opportunities of mental 
cultivation. Their life is passed in what Mr. Hallam well calls a 
state of “ strenuous idleness.” History fully confirms the general 
conclusion. But we think that, even in the absence either of 
records or experience, any one might easily have arrived by a 
strictly deductive chain of reasoning at this principal factor ; 
that the local causes which prevail in the north tend, 1, to 
engender freedom ; and 2, to produce ignorance. 

It now becomes necessary to make a somewhat rapid tran- 
sition; to migrate mentally from scenes typical of desolation 
and death to the living glories and teeming luxuriance of the 
Tropics. Here, if we may trust to external analogies, will be 





* The story is told by Cabanis, “ Rapports du Physique et du Morale de 
YHomme,” tome i. Mémoire 8. Compare Montesquieu, ‘ L’Esprit des Lois,” 
xiv. c. 2: “Il faut écorcher un Muscovite pour lui donner du sentiment.” 
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found the most perfect specimens of our race. In the presence 
of all that is most lovely, as of all that is most majestic in nature, 
man, the living centre of this great work, will be worthy of his 
opportunities and position. That social progress should grow 
out of the development of those physical circumstances which, it 
is admitted, influence it in some mode or another—the highest 
forms of the one being correlative to the highest forms of the 
other, is perfectly agreeable to our tastes and prejudices; the 
worst that can be said of it is, that it is not true. The fact 
being that as far as moral and intellectual perfection are con- 
cerned—the tropics are very little, if at all, better than the poles. 
It has been already stated, that the number of the inhabitants of 
any given country is always proportional to the means of sub- 
sistence in it. To this it must be added, that whatever may be 
the natural or acquired powers of the soil, population will soon 
mount up to it unless restrained by wants whose gratification is 
inconsistent with such an increase. These wants are of course of 
a higher nature than the mere satisfaction of the necessary 
demands for personal shelter, food, and clothing. They consist 
in the desire to live in a more refined and orderly manner, in the 
wish for education and the ambition to rise. Wherever they ave 
absent, population rapidly progresses to the extreme point at 
which it can be maintained by the supporting power of the par- 
ticular country. The stimulus of increasing comforts aud con- 
stantly elevated desires, when felt by a sufficiently large number 
of individuals, creates a demand which will always lead to its 
gratification by means of new inventions cheapening and diffusing 
the luxuries of life. But comforts are not necessaries until they 
have been enjoyed a certain length of time, and they cannot be 
enjoyed at all by the majority unless a considerable number 
have the means of purchasing them—in other words, money in 
hand over and above what is sufficient to support and clothe 
them. So that the acquisition of wealth is not only desirable on 
account of the more obvious and material advantages which it 
enables it possessors to purchase, but without some measure of it 
neither an individual nor a state can attain anything like a high 
standard of moral and intellectual development. Poverty is 
indeed an evil, for it implies a degradation ; lower tastes, lower 
habits, a less human life. Now, whether the masses in any country 
will have such a surplus fund depends of course on the rate of 
wages ; and the rate of wages depends on the amonnt of capital 
devoted to the payment of wages compared with the number of 
labourers. 


“So long as capital and population increase or diminish in the same 
proportion, the rate of wages or the quantity of necessaries and con- 
[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLI.]—New Senrtzs, Vol. XVI. No. 1. G 
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veniences falling to the share of the labourer can undergo no change. 
But if the mass of capital be on the one hand augmented without a 
corresponding augmentation taking place in the population, a larger 
share of such capital will fall to each individual, or the rate of wages 
will be increased. And if on the other hand population is augmented 
faster than capital, a less share will be apportioned to each individual, 
or the rate of wages will be reduced. The well-being and comfort of 
the labouring classes are thus especially dependent on the proportion 
which their increase bears to the increase of the fund which is to feed 
and employ them.”’* 

“Wages cannot rise, but by an increase of the aggregate funds 
employed in hiring labourers, or a diminution in the number of com- 
petitors for hire; nor fall, except either by a diminution of the funds 
devoted to paying labour, or by an increase in the number of labourers 
to be paid.”’+ 


Now the causes which produce an increase of capital are per- 
fectly distinct from those on which population depends; and an 
augmentation in the number of labourers has no tendency to 
increase the fund out of which they are paid, but has a tendency 
to diminish it. 

The conclusion from these principles seems inevitable. The 
natural tendency of plentiful food, in the absence of a powerful 
restraint, is to keep the population up to the limit which that 
food will support; in other words, to keep them poor. Exami- 
ning the nature of the restraint, it is found to depend for its 
existence on the rate of wages; a high rate being favourable 
to it and a low rate all but inconsistent with it. But the rate 
of wages is itself determined by the proportion of capital to 
population, and as these do not vary simultaneously, the effect of 
an increase in the number of any people will be to tend to lower 
wages—that is, to remove the very check on which we chiefly 
depend to prevent such increase from becoming excessive, and 
therefore, poverty from becoming prevalent. 

As regards India, this conclusion is amply verified by expe- 
rience, wages in that country averaging about 1s. 6d. a week. 


“In Bengal,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “ where clothing, lodging, and 
fuel are of comparatively inferior importance, the necessary wages of 
labour are almost entirely determined by the cost of the food consumed 
by the labourer. But as this food is produced at very little cost, a 
labourer is able to subsist on a mere trifle ; and the consequence is, that 
the customary rate of wages is so low as 2}d. a day.” 


And Mr. Buckle observes, 
“Tf we examine the earliest Indian records which have been pre- 





* Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” vol. iv. p. 173, Note by McCulloch. 
t Mill’s “ Political Economy,” vol. i. p. 402. 
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served—records between 2000 and 3000 years old—we find evidence 
of a state of things similar to that which now exists, and which, we 
may rely upon it, always has existed ever since the accumulation of 
capital once fairly began. We find the upper classes enormously rich, 
and the lower classes miserably poor. We find those by whose labour 
wealth is created receiving the smallest possible share of it; the 
remainder being absorbed by the higher ranks in the form either of 
rent or of profit. The conclusion, therefore, which we are obliged to 
draw, is that in tropical districts there is a tendency for the mass of 
the people to become poor; this result being brought about by the 
fertility of the soil stimulating a dense population, and by the absence 
of those restraints of which the most important is a rate of wages 
which will enable the labourer to purchase not merely the necessaries, 
but also some of the luxuries of life.” 


So much for their poverty. The bearing of this fact on the 
form of government will be alluded to hereafter: for the present 
it will be convenient to sever for a while the thread of this 
particular inquiry, and to pass to the consideration of that other 
criterion of national character—the state of knowledge. 

The local causes which prevailed in the north were found to 
be adverse to thought. Are the inhabitants of the tropics in a 
position more favourable to the acquisition of knowledge; and if 
they are not, what will be the effect of their ignorance ? 

Now in the first place it may be noticed that our reasoning 
and emotional powers are to a great degree mutually exclusive ; 
that whatever increases the one operates to a considerable extent 
to diminish the other; and, in the second place, that while the 
reason is chiefly occupied with the study of what is abstract, the 
imagination and feelings are most powerfully stimulated by the 
picturesque. Hence men of a nervous, sensitive organization are 
more often musicians, painters, and poets than natural philo- 
sophers, mathematicians, or lawyers. Success in the last men- 
tioned pursuits demands patient and sustained thought, together 
with a power of attending to the succession of events, and a cer- 
tain coldness of temperament which are very unlikely to exist in 
a man whose feelings are quick and active, and whose attention 
is perpetually disturbed by fresh objects being forced upon it. 
The qualities which charm us in the musician or painter on the 
contrary depend on facility of illustration rather than depth of 
view; on the grace and ease with which they travel from one 
thought to another, and not on the determinate perseverance 
which follows out its subject until it has exhausted it; they are 
concerned with the co-existence and not with the succession of 
phenomena; the power of abstracting his mind from all sur- 
rounding circumstances which is so essential to the man of science, 
is fatal to the man of art. So completely does the latter follow 
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the lead of his feelings, that when he becomes very distinguished, 
he does not even think. “I say, ‘he thinks this,’ and ‘intro- 
duces that,’” says Mr. Ruskin, speaking of Turner ; “ but strictly 
speaking he does not think at all. lf he thought, he would 
instantly go wrong. It is only the clumsy and unimaginative 
artist who thinks.”* It will accordingly be found that countries 
favourable to the development of the imagination and sensations, 
and presenting many objects calculated to excite them, are the 
natural home of the fine arts. In comparing the proportion 
which artists and poets bear to men of science in the South and 
North of Europe respectively, it will be found that the literature 
of Italy and Spain is very much more imaginative than that of 
Germany and England. But if in the place of Italy, India were 
to be taken, the contrast would be more striking still. In the former 
case the disproportion between the two classes of writers is great ; 
in the latter case there is no proportion at all. In the tropics 
everything conspires to produce that particular organization which 
is characteristic of the poetic temperament. You cannot look at 
an Oriental without seeing the quick restless eye—the ever watch- 
ful attention which accompany high nervous power. The whole 
character of their literature, their religion, their language, are 
intensely imaginative. In Southern Europe poetry predominates 
over philosophy; but the philosophy of India is itself poetry. 
And where this is the character of the thinking few, what will be 
the probable condition of the many who do not think? Where 
even the intelligence of a country is unrestrained by the sober 
exercise of reason, we may infer with some likelihood that the 
unreflecting portion of it will be ruled by their passions; that 
the national character will be impulsive rather than cautious, 
and marked by the vices as well as by the brilliant qualities of 
that state. 

This result is heightened by an entirely different cause; the 
comparative shortness of life in the tropics. The average age of 
a nation, or the mean duration of life in it has, as every one 
would expect, a considerable influence on its character. The 
difference between a country where the average age is 50, as 
contrasted with one where it is only 30, is much the same as 
the difference between two men of these respective ages. We 
may see it in the instance of the Americans as compared with 
ourselves. The average age of the population in England and 
Wales is 26 years and 7 months: in the United States it is 
22 years and 2 months. In England there are 1365 people in 
every 10,000 who have attained 50 years of age and consequently 
of experience; while in the United States only 830 in each 








* “ Modern Painters,” vol. iv. p. 25. 
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10,000 have arrived at that age; consequently in the United 
States the moral predominance of the young and passicnate is 
greatest. 

It may not, perhaps, at first sight appear that the duration of 
life has anything to do with the tendency of knowledge to assume 
the form of poetry rather than that of science; but the con- 
nexion will be recognised when we recal the fact that musicians 
and poets usually die young, and that philosophers and lawyers 
do not. Of the last ten Chancellors from Lord Thurlow down- 
wards, the youngest is Lord Cranworth, who is about 70 years 
of age. ‘Their average age is at present something over 76 years ; 
but inasmuch as Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, St, Leonards, and 
Cranworth are, happily, yet alive, it will turn out to be rather 
higher. For the purpose of comparison, let us select ten of our 
most distinguished poets, beginning with Spencer :— 

Age. Age. 
Spencer. . . . . 46 Lord Thurlow .. . 76 
Shakspeare . . . . 52 Loughborough . 72 
Milton. . . .. . 66 Erskine. . . . 7 
Pose 664 Sncerm Weldon. .645 fe: anita 
Thomson . ... . 48 Lyndhurst. . . 87 
Se Brougham. . . 81 
MOMs 2 sit] ¢, eta Cottenham . . 70 
Wordsworth . . . . 80 po, Ree aaa 
Coleridge . . .. . 62 » St. Leonards . . 78 
ess, 3.6 3 2 5. Cranworth. . . 70 


The average age of the poets is 52. Every one of them is, 
therefore, more than 24 years younger than each of the last ten 
Chancellors. 

If these were mere facts unexplained by reference to any 
general law, it would be impossible to argue from them. But 
the reason of the thing is perfectly well understood.. Poets are 
usually men of a high nervous development, and the exercise of 
their art calls for great temporary excitement, followed’by a cor- 
responding depression. ‘This is not so healthy as the more pro- 
longed but less intense effort which lawyers are in the habit of 
applying to their work; and of course the more unhealthy an 
occupation is, the sooner on the whole will tliose engaged in 
it die. 

As the tendency of thought in the tropics is poetic and ima- 
ginative, the population will probably be short-lived ; unless the 
operation of this cause is counteracted by that of any other exerting 
itself in a contrary direction. We should also expect the mor- 
tality in Italy to be greater than that in England. The duration 
of life is no doubt affected by many causes quite independent of 
this one; but a constant quantity is sure to tell on the average 
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result. The tables of mortality show that counterbalancing: 
forces of sufficient power do not in fact exist. 


In England, since 1821, there has been 1 death in 58 
»» Germany, » 1825, - A 45 
», the Roman States, ,, 1829, a. i a 


», Bombay the proportion is 1 death in . 


So that the causes which affect the state of knowledge in the 
tropics have a twofold operation. By increasing the proportion 
of imaginative writers and thinkers, they directly tend to subju- 
gate the reason ; indirectly they do the same by shortening the 
mean annual duration of life. 

Let us now resume the unfinished inquiry into influence of 
local causes on the form of government within the tropics, which 
was broken in upon by the view which we have just taken ‘of the 
state of knowledge. We had arrived at this point—that the 
effect of a large population was to keep the people poor. It is 
well said that wealth is, after intellect, the most permanent source 
of power. But when we talk of knowledge being power, it must 
be understood that the word refers solely to that insight into the 
nature and properties of things which is gained by the exercise 
of our purely reasening faculties. In this sense Bacon uses the 
word when he says that “knowledge and human power are 
synonymous ;” for, as he explains, “ he who has learned the cause 
of a nature in particular subjects only, has but an imperfect 
knowledge.” Now we must have knowledge, or be able to pur- 
chase its results, if we would either hold our own or attain any 
degree of power or influence. But the mass of the people in a 
tropical country, being both poor and ignorant, are neither able 
to purchase the results of knowledge, nor to acquire it for them- 
selves. We may be sure, therefore, that their political position 
will be one of dependence and subserviency—a dependence 
guarantecd by no rights, and a subserviency at once thankless and 
unrewarded ; that they will lie an easy prey to the first ambitious. 
man whom circumstances may happen to elevate, and that all the 
conditions most favourable to despotism already exist. ‘The his- 
tories of Assyria, Egypt, Persia, China, and India, attest that 
these conditions have in fact been irresistible. Nowhere in the 
history of the world has the rigid irresponsible self-interested 
rule of one man been so uniformly acquiesced in. Their institu- 
tions seem to have caught something of the fixity and unchanging 
regularity of the great physical phenomena which surround them. 
For they are now at that precise point in their constitutional 
history at which they had arrived twenty-five centuries ago. 
During the whole of that time they have known no other change: 
than that of one ruler for another; they have never risen to any 
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conception higher than that of a purely personal government. 
We can readily understand why they should have taken the lead 
in an early development of the civilization of the infancy of the 
world—that infancy which is sometimes appealed to as antiquity 
—and why they should have remained stationary ever since. 
Everything conspired to make them extremely fertile; heat, 
moisture, and a rich soil. A large population was the natural 
result of a profusion of food. The physical conditions, on which 
character most immediately depends, were exerted in a direction 
unfavourable to deep thought and strength of will, but most 
favourable to the development of the feelings, emotions, and 
passions. The restraints on population being wanting, population 
increased with a rapidity which far outstripped capital, and the 
great body of the people was therefore poor. Then a combina- 
tion of circumstances took place by which wealth was placed at 
the disposal of some one either more able or more unscrupulous, 
or, perhaps, both abler and more unserupulous than his neigh- 
bours. History leaves us at no loss to divine by what arts and 
through what crimes such a man would rise to supreme power, or 
how, arrived there, he would retain his position by practising, 
like Deioces, on the fears and superstition of his subjects.** The 
latter, unaccustomed to independent action, and secure of their 
daily food, would not be likely to fret under the yoke, unless 
perhaps when extraordinary demands were made on their lives 
and labours in the prosecution of a great war, or the erection of 
gigantic mausoleums or palaces. And it is as obvious that a 
State, the whole of whose resources are grasped by a single hand, 
will dazzle posterity by the magnificence of its publie works, as 
that it will be unable to compete with the legitimate expansions 
of modern freedom, and that so long as it retains its own type of 
government, it will remain in an essentially barbarous and unim- 
proving state. 

We cannot help adding our belief that the buildings which 
have been erected during the last few years in Paris, in order to 
create a fictitious demand for labour, and which, in the eyes of 
some Englishmen, prove the inferiority of their own Governmeni, 
will hereafter be classed with the gardens of Semiramis, the 
palaces of the Incas, and the Pyramids, as among the most 
decisive proofs of a low political feeling among the people who 
tolerate, and of the ignorance of the rulers who have raised them. 

There is one other subject to which allusion must be made, as 





* Herod. i. 99, 100, where the leading feature of eastern court etiquette is 
neatly put: ravra dé epi iwurdy totpvuve [Anidenc] THvde civecery, Okwe Gy jr 
dpovrec ot Sundrucec, EovTEec obvTpogoi TE Exivwp Kai oiking ob Pravporépne, ode é¢ 
avipayabiny Amopevor, AuTEOIaTO Kai EwiBovdevoueY, AN’ Erepotde ahe Joxéor 
eivai p12) Opwor. 
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it usually occupies a prominent position in inquiries of this 
nature—the question as to the influence of scenery upon character. 
If any effect at all is produced by the outward appearance of a 
country, it can only be by an appeal to that sense of the beautiful 
and the grand which some men possess in a very slight degree, 
and which others do not possess at all. In order to see anything 
in a landscape, it is necessary to carry to it an educated eye and 
a cultivated taste. There are many people to whom the most 
lovely view is nothing but a series of graduated shadows and 
confused colours. The inhabitants of mountain countries may 
or may not be sensible to the beauties which surround them: if 
they have by any means gained the requisite cultivation, they will 
be favourably placed for progress in poetry and the fine arts ; but 
the mere fact of living among natural beauties does not imply 
that they are either seen or appreciated. Mr. Ruskin has been 
travelling in Switzerland: this is what he says of the Swiss :— 

“ It was somewhat depressing to me to find, as day by day I found 
more certainly, that this people which first asserted the liberties of 
Europe, and first conceived the idea of equitable laws, was in all the— 
shall I call them the slighter or the higher ?—sensibilities of the 
human mind, utterly deficient; and not only had remained from its 
earliest ages till now without poetry, without art, without music, 
except a mere modulated sound; but, as far as I could judge from the 
rude efforts of their early monuments, would have been, at the time of 
their greatest national power, incapable of producing good poetry or art 
under any circumstances of education.”’* 


If this is a true picture, Alpine scenery has not had much 
effect on the Swiss. Indeed, the number of people who are 
capable of being influenced by it must always be extremely 
limited. We should be justified on this ground alone in assigning 
to scenery a much more restricted sphere of operation than is due 
to those other causes which act upon the wants and requirements 
which are common to mankind at large. Yet it is probable that 
scenery modifies character to some extent. In the north, where 
the perceptions of the inhabitants are weak, and the aspect of 
nature dead and unvaried, this influence is scarcely appreciable. 
But in the south an ardent imaginative temperament is produced, 
and we can well conceive that it should be powerfully acted upon 
by the stupendous scale of the physical phenomena which prevail 
there. Hence comes a feeling of awe, increased by the destructive 
effects of hurricanes, floods, and earthquakes, and apt, among a 
people ignorant of their cause, to degenerate into a superstitious 
reverence for the supposed powers of nature. 

We are now in a position to state some general results. In 





* Tnaugural Address delivered at Cambridge, October 29th, 1858. 
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two opposite quarters of the world, the influence of local causes 
has been traced chiefly under two heads—in their operation on 
the political constitution, and on the knowledge of the inhabitants. 
As regards the first, we have seen that the result has been to 
create two forms of government, both objectionable—an unre- 
strained despotism in the south, and in the north a state of freedom 
scarcely to be distinguished from anarchy. Intellectually, also, 
very opposite conditions are produced under these different cir- 
cumstances. Both are unfavourable to the growth of the reason, 
and hence to the progress of true knowledge. In the south, 
ignorance is produced by the power of the passions, causing a 
relative weakness of the intellect; in the north, by the absence 
of sensations producing an absolute deficiency. The character- 
istics of the Esquimaux are all referable to the idea of low 
energy; he is lazy, somnolent, and) stupid: those of the Hindoo 
arise trom misdirected power; he is cruel, sensual, and impetuous. 

We have followed the growth of these results through the 
operation of cold, which, while it obliges man to be a large con- 
sumer of food, drives him to laborious and dangerous modes of 
procuring it, and hence makes him brave-and independent indeed, 
but not wise; through the influence of a small population—the 
inevitable result of these and of other conditions—and which 
also tends to exaggerate their effect; through the outward aspect 
of the landscape, which is not calculated to stimulate thought ; 
and, lastly, through the difficulties of transit debarring every 
northern tribe from intercommunication with themsclves, and 
from contact with others. 

We have seen in the tropics these conditions almost entirely 
reversed ; food plentiful, labour all but unnecessary, nature herself 
grand and attractive to an unexampled degree, and, in Asia at 
least, favouring rather than retarding the intercourse of naticn 
with nation. But we have been compelled to acknowledge that 
what she gives is almost as fatal as what she withholds; since 
population produces poverty, poverty ignorance, and poverty and 
ignorance together pave the way for one of those despotisms 
which seem inconsistent with the highest form of national great- 
ness. ‘The physical aspect of the country, by supplying objects 
calculated to stimulate the imagination, and the influence of 
climate, by exalting the perceptive powers—both aided by the 
shorter duration of life—exalt the emotional and depress the 
rational faculties, and have therefore an unfavourable influence 
on the general state of knowledge. ‘These are the extreme cases. 
We may, therefore, expect that where the causes are icss active 
the effects will be less violent, and that the countries in which 
real liberty is to be found will be intermediate between those 
which produce despotism on the one hand and licence on the 
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other ; that that balance of the faculties, mental and physical, 
which it is the aim of education to effect, will probably be due to 
a modification of the conditions which produce, as we have seen, 
the extremes of nervous energy and depression, passion and 
indifference, imagination and dulness. 

It is an old opinion that nations like individuals pass through 
a series of regularly recurring changes; that they have their 
critical periods of infancy and youth, in which a development of 
the constitution is attended with derangements more or less 
severe ; that they emerge from these to encounter the trials of a 
more mature state, and finally, having exhausted the pre-appomted 
cycle, make way in the natural order of things for higher forms of 
political existence. Whatever may be the scientific value of this 
theory, it contains, at least, some most important truths. It 
implies that the present position and future destiny of mankind 
are effects due to the operation of causes which are or may be 
known. It asserts that the life of every nation, as of every 
individual, is evolved according to the laws of its own organism ; 
that it is of a plan, that it forms part of a system, and that the 
present, which followed as of course from the past, will produce, 
equally of course, the future. In determining the course of that 
future, the operation of nature must, as we have seen, be counted. 
as a most important element. But it is never to be forgotten, 
that if nature acts on man, man re-acts, and with almost equal 
force, on nature. A canal through the Isthmus of Suez or 
Panama—the draining of a large district—are sufficient to cause a 
revolution not inferior to the operation of many physical causes. 
It may be that we are the creatures of circumstances; but it is 
no less true that those circumstances are very much of our own. 
creation, and, even where they are found for us, may be modified, 
moulded, and impressed in a manner only limited by the knowledge 
which we bring to bear upon them. Hence the lesson to be 
deduced is not despondency at human impotence, but a well- 
grounded feeling of confidence in human power. The struggle 
between nature and man is of old standing, and, although even 
now carried on with varying fortune, will terminate, there is good 
reason to believe, in our favour. But the conditions of. our 
success are rigidly imposed. We may be destined to conquer 
nature and subdue her; but she can be conquered only by sub- 
mission—we must subdue her by obeying her laws. 





Art. IV.—Tue Lire or a Conguror. 


Memoirs of Robert-Houdin, Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. 
Written by Himself. Two vols. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1859. 


N the first decade of this nineteenth century, a small watch- 
maker in the ancient town of Blois was made happy by the 
appearance of a son and heir, who, if not born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, may be said to have rivalled that physiological 
abnormity by coming into the world with a file and hammer in 
his hand. These were his bells and coral. He played with these, 
as babies of a less mechanical turn play with soldier-toys and 
kittens. By the time he had reached his eighth year he had 
invented toys, which he had constructed for himself. No finger- 
cuttings, no punishments, could keep him from his father's work- 
shop. ‘To handle tools, and take a mechanism to pieces, became 
the hobby of this boy, who in time grew to be Robert-Houdin, the 
conjuror we have all admired. 

In spite of the unequivocal genius for mechanies displayed by 
this boy, the proud father would not hear of his following the 
watchmuker’s trade; he was to have a “liberal education,” and 
make a figure in one of the professions. At school the boy was 
not happy; he had insatiable cravings for the workshop; his 
holidays were passed in making snares, gins, and mousetraps. 
Having caught several mice, he turned their mouse-power to 
mechanical purposes. One of his inventions delighted the boys: 
it was a method of raising water by means of a pump made almost 
entirely of quills. A mouse, harnessed like a horse, was intended 
to set this Liliputian machine in ‘action, but unhappily the mouse, 
though doing its best, could not quite overcome the resistance of 
the cog-wheels, and the inventor was obliged to lend a hand. 
Had he but a rat, how beautifully his machine would work! A 
rat must be got. A rat is got. A string is fastened round its 
legs, and the unwilling Rodent is carried off by the young me- 
chanician to the dormitory, where masiers and pupils are sound 
asleep. As sleep was necessary for the boy, too, the rat was 
thrust headforemost into one of his shoes, the shoe thrust into a 
stocking, and the stocking into the trousers, while the string 
which was tied round the leg of the rat was made fast to the bed- 
post. And now to bed, and happy dreams! The morning breaks ; 
the boys get up; Houdin begins to dress, and at once piteously 
remarks that the captive Rodent, dissatisfied with the arrange- 
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ments for ventilation, had gnawed his way through shoe, stocking, 
and trousers. He had not yet gnawed the string, there was some 
comfort in that. But what would the masters say? They, you 
may be sure, had little regard for rats, and would be wroth about 
the destruction of clothes, However, he made a clean breast of 
it, confessed all, and was forgiven, on making a promise hence- 
forth to devote himself to books and give up mechanics. Greek 
and Latin, never greatly exiilarating to a boy, took the place of 
cog-wheels and springs. The “ humanities” pushed aside the screw 
and lever; and, as he was energetic, he really devoted himself 
without disgrace to the drudgery of gerund-grinding. 

At length he left college. What was he to be? His own 
inclinations pointed unequivocally to watchmaking, or some 
branch of mechanical ingenuity ; but his father, not having made 
a fortune himself by watchmaking, had a poor opinion of that 
calling; and haying at great cost to himself given his son a 
college education, wanted to see him in some liberal profession. 
The father gained his point, as far as the first step was concerned. 
Robert entered a lawyer's office. But the passion was too strong 
to be strangled by parchments. He was constantly at work 
inventing mechanical toys, and chance one day throwing in his 
hands a volume which explained how to perform a variety of con- 


juring tricks, his vocation in life was then irrevocably fixed. 


“T was eagerly devouring every line of the magic book which 
described the astounding tricks; my head was a-glow, and I at times 
gave way to thoughts which plunged me in ecstasy. Still the hours 
slipped away, and while my mind was indulging in fanciful dreams, I 
did not notice that my candle had burned down in the socket. How 
can I describe my disappointment when it suddenly went out? It was 
the last candle 1 possessed; hence I was forced to quit the snblime 
realms of magic all for want of a halfpenny taper. At this instant I 
would have given my whole fortune, were it only for a street lamp. 

“ T was not exactly in the dark: a dim ray entered my window from 
a neighbouring lamp; but, though I made every effort to read by it, 
I could not decipher a single word, and was obliged to retire to bed 
willy-nilly. 

“Tn vain I tried to sleep: the febrile excitement produced by the 
book prevented either sleep or rest. 1 went continually over the pas- 
sages which had most struck me, and the interest they inspired only 
the more excited me. Finding it impossible to remain in bed, I 
repeatedly returned to the window, and while casting envious glances 
on the lamp, I had made up my mind to go down into the street and 
read by its light, when another idea occurred to me. In my impa- 
tience to realize it I did not wait to dress, but, confining my attire to 
what was strictly necessary, if 1 may so call a pair of slippers and my 
drawers, I took my hat in one hand, a pair of pincers in the other, and 
went down into the street. 
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“ Once there, I proceeded straight to the lamp; for I must confess, 
that in my anxiety to profit at once by the sleight-of-hand tricks I had 
been studying, I intended to conjure away the oil-lamp provided by 
the authorities for the safety of the town. The parts the hat and 
pincers were to play in the operation were simple enough: the latter 
would wrench open the little box containing the end of the cord by 
which the lamp was raised, and the former would act as a dark lantern, 
and hide the rays of light which might betray my theft.* 

“All prospered famously ; and I was about to retire in triumph, 
when a miserable incident threatened to rob me of the profits of my 
trick. At the moment of my success a baker’s man overthrew my 
plans by emerging from the door of his shop. I concealed myself in 
a doorway, and, while striving to hide the light, I waited perfectly 
motionless till the unlucky baker retired. But judge of my grief and 
terror when I saw him lean against the door and calmly smoke his 
pipe! 

“My position was growing intolerable; the cold and the fear of 
detection made my teeth chatter, and, to increase my despair, I soon 
felt the lining of my hat catch fire. There was no time for hesitation : 
I crushed my failure of a lantern in my hands, and thus put out the 
fire; but it was a dreadful sacrifice. My poor hat, the one I wore on 
Sundays, was smoked, stained with oil, and shapeless. And while I 
was enduring all these torments, my tyrant continued to smoke with 
an air of calmness and comfort which drove me nearly mad. 

“Tt was quite plain I could not stay here till daylight ; but how to 
escape from this critical situation? To ask the baker to keep my 
secret would be running a risk; while, to return home straight would 
betray me, for I must pass in front of him, and he would be sure to 
recognise me. The only chance left was to go down a side street and 
make a détour to reach the house. This I decided on, even at the risk 
of any one meeting me in my bathing attire. Without delay I took 
hat and lamp under my arm, for I was forced to remove the proofs of 
my crime, and I started off like an arrow. In my trouble, I fancied 
the baker was after me. I even thought I heard his footfall. behind 
me, and in my anxiety to escape I doubled my speed ; first I turned to 
the right, then to the left, and went through such a number of streets, 
that it took me a quarter of an hour to regain my room, in a state of 
perfect collapse, yet glad to have escaped so cheaply.” 


The study of this book set his imagination towork He began 
to practise the elementary principles of sleight-of-hand. A corn- 
cutter initiated him into the art, and his own patient assiduity 
did the rest.. He got so far as to be able to carry on two very 
distinct sets of actions at once—for example, to throw four balls 
in circles in the air, and all the while read a book placed before 
him. Severe practice of eye and hand gave him great precision 





* It will be remembered that in those days French towns were lighted by a 
lamp suspended in the centre of the highway from a cord attached to two poles. 
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and delicacy, so that he could perform most of the sleight-of-hand 
tricks performed by others. In those days it was the fashion to 
wear coats with large pockets on the hips. Whenever his hands 
were not otherwise engaged, he slipped them into these pockets 
and set to work with cards, coins, or other objects of practice. 
Thus, when he went on an errand, his hands were actively em- 
ployed; at dinner, while with one hand he held his spoon, with 
the other he was practising sauter la coupe. The consequetice of 
this incessant practice was that he could make any object held 
in his hand disappear with ease. 

Having thus slowly prepared himself for his future career, it 
required but a trifling accident to determine him. He fell in with 
Torrini, a celebrated conjuror, whose history he relates at some 
length, and which is a Dumas novel in all respects: not in the 
least credible, but tolerably amusing. With Torrini he travels 
for some time, and on one occasion performs for him en amateur. 
He then returns to his native town, and tries to work in harness 
again, but without success. At length he marries, and as his 
father-in-law was engaged in the making of astronomical clocks 
and chronometers, Robert joined him as an assistant, and came 
to Paris. ‘To lim Robert confided his scheme of setting up a 
room for the display of mechanical toys and sleight-of-hand 
tricks ; and this scheme being approved, he set to work with great 
ardour. Yor this purpose he frequented the shop of a mechanical 
toymaker, and met there various persons who gave him instruction 
in the art he so passionately loved. Nor were his studies confined 
to conversation and practical experiment ; he ransacked libraries 
for information, and gives usa sketch of the history of mechanical 
inventions. He discovered, in 1844, that Vaucanson’s celebrated 
automaton Duck was an ingenious mechanism aided by a con- 
juror's trick. Vaucanson informed the public that :— 


“Tn this duck will be noticed the mechanism of the viscera, intended 
to perform the functions of eating, drinking, and digesting. The action 
of all the parts is exactly imitated. The bird puts out its head to take 
up the seed, swallows it, digests it, and evacuates it by the ordinary 
channels. : 

“ All thoughtful persons will understand the difficulty of making my 
automaton perform so many different movements, as when it stands on 
its legs and moves its head to the right and left. They will also see 
that this animal drinks, dabbles with its bill, quacks like the living 
duck, and, in short, is precisely similar in every respect.” 


On examining the mechanism, Houdin found that :— 


The trick was as simple as it was interesting. A vase, containing 
seed steeped in water, was placed before the bird. The motion of the 
bill in dabbling crushed the food, and facilitated its introduction into 
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a pipe placed beneath the lower bill. The water and seed thus swal- 
lowed fell into a box placed under the bird’s stomach, which was 
emptied every three or four days. The other part of the operation 
was thus effected: Bread-crumb, coloured green, was expelled by a 
forcing pump, and carefully caught on a silver salver as the result 
of artificial digestion. This was handed round to be admired, while 
the ingenious trickster laughed in his sleeve at the credulity of the 
public.” 

Nor was it much better with the celebrated automaton chess- 
player. The story of this is so good that we must give the com- 
mencement :— 

“In 1796, a revolt broke out in a half-Russian, half-Polish regiment 
stationed at Riga, at the head of the rebels being an officer of the name 
of Worousky, a man of great talent and energy. He was of short 
stature, but well built ; and he exercised such influence, that the troops 
sent to suppress the revolt were beaten back with considerable loss. 
However, reinforcements ¢ame from St. Petersburg, and the insurgents 
were defeated in a pitched battle. A great number perished, and the 
rest took to flight across the marshes, where the soldiers pursued them, 
with orders to grant no quarter. 

“In this rout Worousky had both thighs shattered by a cannon- 
ball, and fell on the battle-field ; however, he escaped from the general 
massacre by throwing himself into a ditch behind a hedge. At night- 
fall, Worousky dragged himself along with great difficulty to the 
adjacent house of a physician of the name of Osloff, whose benevolence 
was well known, and the doctor, moved by his sufferings, attended 
upon, and promised to conceal him. His wound was serious, but the 
doctor felt confident of curing him, until gangrene set in, and his life 
could only be saved at the cost of half his body. The amputation was 
successful, and Worousky saved. 

“ During this time, M. de Kempelen, a celebrated Viennese mecha- 
nician, came to Russia to pay a visit to M. Osloff, with whom he had 
been long acquainted. He was travelling about to learn foreign lan- 
guages, the study of which he afterwards displayed in his splendid 
work on the “ Mechanism of Words,” published at Vienna in 1791. 
M. de Kempelen stopped a short time in every country the language 
of which he desired to learn, and his aptitude was so great that he 
acquired it very speedily. 

“This visit was the more agreeable to the doctor, as for some time 
he had been alarmed as to the consequences of the noble action he had 
performed ; he feared being compromised if it were found out, and his 
embarrassment was extreme, for, living alone with an old housekeeper, 
he had no one to consult or to help him. Hence, he told M. de 
Kempelen his secret, and begged his aid. Though at first startled by 
sharing such a secret—-for he knew that a reward was offered for the 
insurgent chief, and that the act of humanity he was about to help 
in might send him to Siberia—=still, M. de Kempelen, on seeing 
Worousky’s mutilated body, felt moved with compassion, and began 
contriving some plan to secure his escape. 
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“ Dr. Osloff was a passionate lover of chess, and had played numerous 
games with his patient during his tardy convalescence; but Worousky 
was so strong at the game that the doctor was always defeated. Then 
Kempelen joined the doctor in trying to defeat the skilful player, but 
it was of nouse; Worousky was always the conqueror. His superiority 
gave M. de Kempelen the idea of the famous Automaton Chess-player. 
In an instant his plan was formed, and he set to work immediately. 
The most remarkable circumstance is, that this wonderful chef-d’ceuvre, 
which astonished the whole world, was invented and finished within 
three months. 

“MM. de Kempelen was anxious his host should make the first essay 
of his automaton; so, he invited him to play a game on the 10th of 
October, 1796. The automaton represented a Turk of the natural size, 
wearing the national costume, and seated behind a box of the shape of 
a chest of drawers. In the middle of the top of the box was a chess- 
board. 

“ Prior to commencing the game, the artist opened several doors in 
the chest, and M. Osloff could see inside a large number of wheels, 
pulleys, cylinders, springs, &c., occupying the larger part. At the same 
time, he opened a long drawer, from which he produced the chessmen 
and a cushion, on which the Turk was to rest his arm. This examina- 
tion ended, the robe of the automaton was raised, and the interior of 
the body could also be inspected. 

“The doors being then closed, M. de Kempelen wound up one of 
the wheels with a key he inserted in a hole in the chest ; after which 
the Turk, with a gentle nod of salutation, placed his hand on one of 
the pieces, raised it, deposited it on another square, and laid his arm on 
the cushion before him. The inventor had stated that, as the automa- 
ton could not speak, it would signify check to the king by three nods, 
and to the queen by two. 

“The doctor moved in his turn, and waited patiently till his adver- 
sary, whose movements had all the dignity of the Sultan he represented, 
had moved. The game, though slow at first, soon grew animated, and 
the doctor found he had to deal with a tremendous opponent; for, in 
spite of all his efforts to defeat the figure, his game was growing quite 
desperate. It is true, though, that for some minutes past, the doctor’s 
attention had appeared to be distracted, and one idea seemed to occupy 
him. But while hesitating whether he should impart his thoughts to 
his friend, the figure gave three nods. The game was over. 

“« By Jove!’ the loser said, with a tinge of vexation, which the sight 
of the inventor’s smiling face soon dispelled, ‘if I were not certain 
Worousky is at this moment in ped, I should believe I had been 
playing with him. His head alone is capable of inventing such a 
checkmate. And besides,’ the doctor said, looking fixedly at M. de 
Kempelen, ‘can you tell me why your automaton plays with the left 
hand, just like Worousky ?’* 

“The mechanician began laughing, and not wishing to prolong this 





* The automaton chess-player always used the left hand—a defect falsely 
attributed to the carelessuess of the constructor. 
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mystification, the prelude to so many others, he confessed to his friend 
that he had really been playing with Worousky. 

“* But where the deuce have you put him, then?’ the doctor said, 
looking round to try and discover his opponent. 

“The inventor laughed heartily. 

“* Well! do you not recognise me?’ the Turk exclaimed, holding 
out his left hand to the doctor in reconciliation, while Kempelen raised 
the robe, and displayed the poor cripple stowed away in the body of 
the automaton. 

“M. Oslaff could no longer keep his countenance, and he joined the 
others in their laughter. But he was the first to stop, for he wanted 
an explanation. 

“* But how do you manage to render Worousky invisible ?” 

““M. de Kempelen then explained how he concealed the living auto- 
maton before it entered the Turk’s body. 

“*See here!’ he said, opening the chest, ‘these wheels, pulleys, and 
cranks occupying a portion of the chest, are only a deception. The 
frames that support them are hung on hinges, and can be turned back 
to leave space for the player while you were examining the body of 
the automaton. 

“* When this inspection was ended, and as soon as the robe was 
allowed to fall, Worousky entered the Turk’s body we have just 
examined, and, while I was showing you the box and the machinery, 
he was taking his time to pass his arms and hands into those of the 
figure. You can understand that, owing to the size of the neck, which 
is hidden by the broad and enormous collar, he can easily pass his 
head into this mask, and see the chess-board. I must add, that when 
I pretend to wind up the machine, it is only to drown the sound of 
Worousky’s movements.’ ”” 


It is a lesson which only young men need, but which they for 
the most part greatly need, that no eminence in any art can be 
acquired without patient labour, acting in alliance with native 
dispositions. Heaven-descended genius, in turn-down collars, 
will not suffice; and it is because young men of parts are too 
indolently satisfied with facile small successes, and cannot coerce 
their energies into steady labour, that we have so many incom- 
plete performances, buds that never become fruit, cleverness that 
makes no lasting impression. In Robert-Houdin’s career, the 
lesson of patience is well illustrated. He had native dispositions, 
an unequivocal talent for sleight-of-hand, and mechanical con- 
trivances. But he did not trust to this aptitude; he worked it 
till it became a power. We have already indicated the practice 
by which he educated this talent, and we shall now see the labour 
which he devoted to the invention of mechanical contrivances. 
Probably some youth of a literary turn will smile a sarcastic smile 
at the notion of a juggler illustrating the career of genius. He 
will, perhaps, consider Robert-Houdin too much his inferior in 
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intellectual rank to furnish him with an example. And yet, with- 
out any sarcastic intention, we might show that the conjuror was: 
really a man of greater ability than many a successful author. 
We do not simply mean that he was able to do what the author could 
not do; we mean that on a fair estimate of the intellectual power 
displayed in each case, the conjuror has the superiority. Both of 
them aim at amusing the public; both appeal to the wonder, 
curiosity, and sympathy with talent, which exist largely in the 
public. Neither of them does more. They do not materially 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, nor impress a new direction 
on the current of men’s thoughts. The amusement of a novel 
(not of the highest class), a book of sketches, or a criticism, may 
be superior in the kind of influence it exerts; but its production, 
in the present state of literature, does not require faculties of a 
rarer or more admirable order than those required for such per- 
formances as Houdin’s. There is little originality or sincerity in 
ordinary novels. ‘here is only a more or less clever re-arrange- 
ment of the old materials. The characters are those of the cireu- 
lating library ; the incidents are not only improbable, but mostly 
foolish, and such as have been used time out of mind; the 
language is equally conventional; the dialogue wholly fictitious 
and factitious. Indeed, we may say that books are rarely new. 
They are not contributions to our experience, but rifacimenti. 
The literary man juggles with phrases, as the juggler with cards. 
He amuses while he deceives us. We do not believe im him. We 
are content if he only whiles away the time. We admire his 
special talent for the manipulation of language, all the more 
because not having that talent ourselves we are disposed to 
think it admirable ; as we think the special talent of the juggler 
admirable because we know how impossible it would be for us to 
imitate his feats. If all men were able to juggle cards and balls, 
only supreme excellence would:command attention. If all men 
could express themselves with facility and copiousness, without 
hurting the feelings of Lindley Murray, most of those who are 
now styled literary men would have no vocation ; only those who 
had new ideas, or new experience to communicate, would gain a 
hearing. Considering, therefore, that in the mass of current lite- 
rature, invention, originality of any kind, is rare ; and considering 
further that Robert-Houdin, in his art, displayed remarkable inven- 
tion, as well as great special talent—constructing machines which 
could only be constructed by a very ingenious mechanician, and 
inventing tricks which implied powers of combination and obser- 
vation given but to few—we are perfectly serious in declaring our 
estimate of Robert-Houdin’s powers to be higher than our estimate 
of the powers of many a man who makes a certain figure in the 
circulating libraries. 
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This, however, is a digression, and we return to Houdin's pre- 
paratory studies. He had determined on constructing a variety 
of automata. The first he made are thus described :— 


“The first was a small pastrycook issuing from his shop-door at the 
word of command, and bringing, according to the spectator’s request, 
patties and refreshments of every deseription. At the side of the shop 
assistant pastrycooks might be seen rolling paste and putting it in the 
oven. 

“ Another specimen represented two clowns, Auriol and Debureau. 
The latter held out at arm’s length a chair, on which his merry 
comrade performed acrobatic tricks, like his namesake at the circus in 
the Champs Elysées. After these performances Auriol smoked a pipe, 
and ended by accompanying on the flageolet an air played by the 
orchestra. 

“The next was a mysterious orange-tree, on which flowers and fruit 
burst into life at the request of the ladies. As the finale, a handker- 
chief I borrowed was conveyed into an orange purposely left on the 
tree. This opened and displayed the handkerchief, which two butter- 
flies took by the corners and unfolded before the spectators. 

“ Lastly, I made a dial of transparent glass, which marked the hours 
at the will of the spectators, and struck the time on a erystal bell.” 


Whatever importance we may attach to such works, no one 
will deny the ingenuity and labour required for their invention 
and construction. Only the inventor can truly know the pangs 
and pleasures, the tentatives and failures on the pathway of 
success. While Houdin was undergoing these, an unforeseen 
catastrophe ruined his father-in-law and himself; he could now 
no longer indulge in the inventor's delicious labours, he had to 
work for the daily support of his family. He resumed his. old 
trade of repairimg clocks and watches. He moved his whole 
family into a modest lodging in the rue du Temple, at three 
hundred franes a-year, consisting of a room, a bed-room, and “a 
stove in a cupboard, to which the proprietor gave the name of 
kitchen.” Thus housed, he worked courageously, now looking at 
a cog-wheel, and now diving into the kitchen to stir a ragout or 
watch the pot au feu. 

“T had resumed my first trade, that of repairing watches and clocks. 
Still, this was only to secure our hand-to-mouth existence, for all the 
while I was repairing I was meditating a piece of clockwork the success 
of which restored some ease to our household. It was an alarum, 
which was thus arranged : 

“ You placed it by your side when you went to bed, and at the hour 
desired, a peal aroused the sleeper, while, at the same time, a ready 
lighted candle came out from a small box. I was the prouder of this 
invention and its success, as it was the first of my ideas which pro- 
duced me any profit. 

“This ‘alarum light,’ as I christened it, was so popular that, in 
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order to satisfy the great demand for it, I was obliged to add a work- 
shop to my rooms and hire several workmen. Encouraged by such a 
favourable result, I turned my attention afresh to inventions, and gave 
a free scope to my imagination. I succeeded in making several more 
toys, among which was one which my readers will probably remember 
to have seen in the shop-windows. It was a glass dial, mounted on a 
column of the same material. This ‘mysterious clock’ (as I called 
it), although entirely transparent, indicated the hour with the greatest 
exactness, and struck, without any apparent mechanism to make it 
move. I also constructed several automata, such as a conjuror playing 
with cups, a dancer on the tight-rope, singing birds, &.”’ 


Ruin again threatened him. A bill of two thousand francs 
was due at the end of the month, and there was not a franc in 
the house to pay it. He had recently formed the idea of a new 
automaton, on which the most sanguine hopes of a sanguine 
inventor had been fixed: it was to be a writing-and-drawing 
automaton, which should answer in writing, or in emblems, any 
questions proposed by the spectators. In the urgency of his 
present distress, he hurried to a rich curiosity dealer, to whom 
several of his inventions had been sold. To him the new idea 
was explained, and so delighted was the dealer that he at once 
agreed to purchase it for five thousand francs—half the money 
down, and the other half on delivery, eighteen months from that 
date. Joy was once more on the faces and in the hearts of the 
little family. But presently a certain anxiety stole over the 
inventor. He had engaged to deliver the automaton by a certain 
day, and now he foresaw a thousand obstacles which had not 
occurred before. Determined to free himself from all the nume- 
rous interruptions occasioned by the visits of friends, customers, 
relatives, and bores, he made a wise resolution, and kept it: 
entrusting the management of his business to one of his workmen, 
he retired, in spite of the prayers and tears of his whole family, 
to a lodging in the suburbs, at Belleville, and there in solitude 
worked courageously at his automaton. The first days of solitude 
and separation from wife and children were bitter enough; and 
many of the hours were gloomy and despondent. But the 
strength of his passion, and a sense of duty, sustained him. If 
a tear stood in his eye, he closed it, and visions of the various 
combinations which were to move the automaton appeared before 
him: he gazed upon the wheels he had made: they too were his 
children, and he smiled the father’s smile, Every Thursday his 
wife and children spent the evening with him, and every Sunday 
he dined with them. These few hours were the only hours given 
to relaxation. Work and solitary musings filled up the rest. 

Nor were mechanical difficulties the only ones he had to con- 
tend against in the construction of his automatun. He had 
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ordered the body, legs, arms, and head to be made by a 
earver. At the end of a month these appeared; the legs and 
trunk were well enough, but the head was the head of a saint; 
and as the sculptor never carved anything but saints, nothing else 
was to be got from him. After trying elsewhere, in vain, Houdin 
determined to carve the head for himself, and actually taught 
himself how to do this. More than a twelvemonth passed, and 
the automaton was now complete. 


“ After many doubts as to the success of my enterprise, the solemn 
moment arrived when I should make the first trial of my writer. I 
had spent the whole day in giving the last touches to the automaton, 
which sat before me as if awaiting my orders, and prepared to answer 
the questions I asked it. I had only to press the spring in order to 
enjoy the long awaited result. My heart beat violently, and though 
I was alone, I trembled with emotion at the mere thought of this im- 
posing trial. 

I had just laid the first sheet of paper before my writer, and asked 
him this question : 

“ ¢ Who is the author of your being ?’ 

“T pressed the spring, and the clockwork began acting. I dared 
hardly breathe through fear of disturbing the operations. The auto- 
maton bowed to me, and I could not refrain from smiling on it as on 
my own son. But when I saw the eyes fix an attentive glance on the 
paper—when the arm, a few seconds before numb and lifeless, began 
to move and trace my signature in a firm handwriting-—the tears 
started to my eyes, and I fervently thanked Heaven for granting me 
such success. And it was not alone the satisfaction I experienced as 
inventor, but the certainty I had of being able to restore some degree 
of comfort to my family, that caused my deep feeling of gratitude. 

“ After making my Sosia repeat my signature a thousand times, I 
gave it this next question: ‘ What o’clock is it ? 

“The automaton, acting in obedience to a clock, wrote: ‘It is two 
in the morning.’ 

“This was a very timely warning. I profited by it, and went 
straight to bed. Against my expectations, I enjoyed a sleep I had not 
known for a long time.” 


This really remarkable invention was exhibited at the Exposi- 
tion of 1844, and visited by thousands, as well as by the Royal 
Family. Houdin makes a remark connected with it, which is 
very instructive, and applies tu a great many cases :— 


“The public (I do not mean the educated portion) generally under- 
stand nothing of the mechanical effects by which an automaton is 
moved ; but they are pleased to see them, and often only value them 
by the multiplicity of their parts. I had taken every care to render 
the mechanism of my writer as perfect as possible, and had set great 
store on making the clockwork noiseless. In doing this, I wished to 
imitate nature, whose complicated instruments act almost imperceptibly. 
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“Can it be credited that this very perfection, which I had worked 
so hard to attain, was unfavourable to my automaton? On its first 
exhibition, I frequently heard persons who only saw the outside, say : 

“< That writer, is first-rate; but the mechanism is probably very 
simple. It often requires such a trifle to produce great results.’ 

“The idea then struck me of rendering the clockwork a little less 
perfect, so that a whizzing sound should be heard, something like 
cotton-spinning. Then the worthy public formed a very different 
estimate of my work, and the admiration increased in a ratio to the 
intensity of the noise. Such exclamations as these were continually 
heard: ‘ How ingenious! What complicated machinery! What talent 
such combinations must require!’ 

“In order to obtain this result, I had rendered my automaton less 
perfect ; and I was wrong. In this I followed the example of certain 
actors who overdo their parts in order to produce a greater effect. 
They raise a laugh, but they infringe the rules of art, and are rarely 
ranked among frst-rate artists. Eventually, I got over my suscepti- 
bility, and my machine was restored to its first condition.” 


His exile at Belleville did not terminate with the completion 
of the automaton writer; he also constructed an automaton 
nightingale, and found himself thus the possessor of seven thou- 
sand francs. 


We must pass over the troubles and vexations he incurred in 
getting a theatre, building it, and making everything ready for 
his Soirées Fantastiques ; and will pause at the 3rd July, 1845, 
when the terrible ordeal of a first appearance was to be made. 


“The day of my first representation had at length arrived. To say 
how I spent itis impossible; all I remember is, that, at the end of a 
feverish and sleepless night, occasioned by the multiplicity of my tasks, 
I had to organize and foresee everything, for I was at once manager, 
machinist, author, and actor. What a terrible responsibility for a poor 
artist, whose life had hitherto been spent among his tools ! 

“ At seven in the evening, a thousand things had still to be done, 
but I was in a state of febrile excitement which doubled my strength 
and energy, and I got through them all. 

“ Bight o’clock struck echoed through my heart like the peal 
that summons the culprit to execution ; never in my life did I expe- 
rience such emotion and torture. Ah! if I could only draw back! Had 
it been possible to fly and abandon this position I had so long desired, 
with what happiness would I have returned to my peaceful avocations! 
And yet, why did I feel this mad terror? I know not, for three- 
fourths of the room were filled with persons on whose indulgence I 
could rely. 

“TI made a final attack on my pusillanimity. 

“<Come!’ I said to myself, ‘courage! I have my name, my future, 
my children’s fortune at stake: courage !’ 

“This thought restored me; I passed my hand several times over 
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my agitated features, ordered the curtain tc be raised, and without 
further reflection I walked boldly on the stage. 

“My friends, aware of my sufferings, received me with some en- 
couraging applause; this kind reception restored my confidence, and, 
like a gentle dew, refreshed my mind and senses. I began. 

“To assert that I acquitted myself fairly would be a proof of vanity, 
and yet it would be excusable, for I received repeated signs of applause 
from my audience. But how to distinguish between the applause of 
the friendly and the paying public? I was glad to deceive myself, and 
my experiments gained by it. 

“The first part was over and the curtain fell. My wife came directly 
to embrace me, to encourage me, and thank me for my courageous 
efforts. I may now confess it: I believed that I had been alone severe 
to myself, and that it was possible all this applause was sterling coin. 
This belief did me an enormous good; and why should I conceal it, 
tears of joy stood in my eyes, which I hastened to wipe away lest my 
feelings might prevent my preparations for the second part. 

“The curtain rose again, and 1 approached my audience with a smile 
on my lips. I judged of this change in my face by those of my spec- 
tators, for they began all at once to share my good humuur. How 
many times since have I tried this imitative faculty on the part of the 
public ? If you are anxious, ill-disposed, or vexed, or should your face 
bear the stamp of any annoying impression, your audience, straight- 
way imitating the contraction of your features, begins to frown, grows 
serious, and ill-disposed to be favourable to you. If, however, you 
appear on the stage with a cheerful face, the most sombre brows 
unwrinkle, and every one seems to say to the artist: ‘How d’ye do, 
old fellow, your face pleases me, I only want an opportunity to applaud 
you.’ Such seemed to be the case with my public at this moment. 

“It was more easy for me to feel at my ease as I was beginning my 
favourite experiment, ‘the surprising pocket-handkerchief,’ a medley of 
clever deceptions. After borrowing a handkerchief, I produced from 
it a multitude of objects of every description, such as sugar-plums, 
feathers of every size up to a drum-major’s, fans, comic journals, and, 
as a finale, an enormous basket of flowers, which I distributed to the 
ladies. This trick was perfectly successful, but to tell the truth, I 
had it at my fingers’ ends. 

“The next performance was the ‘ orange-tree,’ and I had every 
reason to calculate on this trick, for, in my private rehearsals, it was 
the one I always did best. I began with a few juggling tricks as 
introduction, which were perfectly successful, and 1 had every reason 
to believe I was getting through it capitally, when a sudden thought 
crossed my mind and paralysed me. I was assailed by a panic which 
must have been felt to be understood, and I will try to explain it by 
an illustration. 

“When you are learning to swim, the teacher begins by giving you 
this important piece of advice: ‘ Have confidence and all will be well.’ 
If you follow his advice, you easily keep yourself up on the water, and 
it seems perfectly natural; thus you learn to swim. But it often 
happens that a sudden thought crosses your mind like lightning: 
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‘Suppose my strength failed me!’ From that time you hurry your 
movements, you redouble your speed, the water no longer sustains 
you, you flounder about, and, if a helping hand were not by, you would 
be lost. 

“Such was my situation on the stage; the thought had suddenly 
struck me: ‘Suppose I were to fail!’ And immediately I began to 
talk quick, hurried on in my anxiety to finish, felt confused, and, like 
the tired swimmer, I floundered about without being able to emerge 
from the chaos of my ideas. 

“Qh! then I experienced a torture, an agony which T could not 
describe, but which might easily become mortal were it prolonged. 

“The real publie were cold and silent, my friends were foolish 
enough to applaud, but the rest remained quiet. I scarcely dared to 
look round the room, and my experiment ended I know not how. 

“T proceeded to the next, but my nervous system had reached such 
a degree of irritation that I no longer knew what I said or did. I 
only felt that I was speaking with extraordinary volubility, so that 
the four last tricks of my performance were done in a few minutes. 

“The curtain fell very opportunely: my strength was exhausted ; 
but a little longer and I should have had to crave the indulgence of 
my audience. 

“In my life I never passed so frightful a night as the one following 
my first performance. I had a fever, I am quite certain, but that was 
as nothing in comparison with my moral sufferings. I had no desire left 
or courage to appear on the stage. I wished to sell, give up, or give 
away, if necessary, an establishment which taxed my strength too 
severely. 

“ *No,’ I said to myself, ‘ I am not born for this life of emotion. I 
will quit the parching atmosphere of a theatre. I will, even at the 
expense of a brilliant fortune, return to my gentle and calm 
employment.’ 

“The next morning, incapable of rising, and, indeed, firmly resolved 
to give up my representations, I had the bill taken down that 
announced my performance for that evening. I had made up my mind 
as to all the consequences of this resolution. Thus, the sacrifice 
accomplished, I found myself far more calm, and even yielded to the 
imperious claims of a sleep I had for a long time denied myself.” 


Who can read this without sympathy ? and who that knows 
the perfidious counsel of “ friends” will be surprised to hear that 
one of these counsellors called on him the next morning, and 
blandly assuming that Houdin had resolved on not repeating the 
performance, informed him that “he had foretold it ;’ always 
thinking the experiment madness. Houdin was piqued. He had 
intended to retire ; but now he resolved to hold his ground. The 
second performance went off much better, but unhappily to a very 
small audience. He went on. A few articles in the newspapers 
attracted attention, and the public at length flocked to his 
theatre. From that time his success was constant. It is true 
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that he made great improvements on his first performances. He 
became more at his ease and more effective on the stage, and 
invented new tricks. He mentions the difficulty he had, in 
common with all beginners, to conquer the tendency to rapid 
speaking. In public speaking of all kinds, the more slowly a 
story is told the shorter will it seem. If you speak slowly, your 
hearers, judging that you take an interest in each sentence, yield 
to your influence, and listen with sustained attention. If, on the 
contrary, you hurry on, as if anxious to get to the end, the 
auditors also become anxious and are influenced by your hurry. 

As most of our readers have witnessed Houdin’s remarkable 
trick of second sight, they will be mterested to learn-how he 
educated the senses of his son, as well as his own, to the requisite 
rapidity :-— 


“T took a domino, the cing-quater for instance, and laid it before 
him. Instead of letting him count the points of the two numbers, I 
requested the boy to tell me the total at. once. 

*¢ Nine,’ he said. 

“Then I added another domino, the quater-tray. 

“«That makes sixteen,” he said, without any hesitation. 

“T stopped the first lesson here; the next day we succeeded in 
counting at a single glance four dominoes, the day after six, and thus 
we at length were enabled to give! instantaneously the product of a 
dozen dominoes. 

“This result obtained, we applied ourselves to a far more difficult 
task, over which we spent a month. My son and I passed rapidly 
before a toy-shop, or any other displaying a variety of wares, and cast 
an attentive glance upon it. A few steps further on we drew paper 
and pencil from our pockets, and tried which could describe the greater 
number of objects seen in passing. . I must.own that. my son reached 
a perfection far greater than mine, for he could often write down forty 
objects, while I could scarce reach thirty. _ Often feeling vexed at this 
defect, I would return to the shop and verify his statement, but he 
rarely made a mistake. 

“ My male readers will certainly understand the possibility of this, 
but they will recognise the difficulty. As for my lady readers, I am 
convinced beforehand they will not. be of the same opinion, for they 
daily perform far more astounding feats. ‘Thus, for instance, I can 
safely assert that a lady seeing another pass at full s in a carriage, 
will have had time to analyse her toilette from her bonnet to her 
shoes, and be able to describe not only the fashion and quality of the 
stuffs, but also say if the lace be real, or only machine made. I have 
known ladies do this.” 


Nor was he satisfied with having acquired even this unusual 
rapidity and comprehensiveness. of glance. Although he had a 
means of communication with his son which enabled him to 
describe any conceivable object, he foresaw many difficulties :— 
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“The experiment of second sight always formed the termination of 
my performance. Each evening I saw unbelievers arrive with all sorts 
of articles to triumph over a secret which they could not unravel. 
Before going to see Robert-Houdin’s son a council was held, in which 
an object that must embarrass the father was chosen. Among these 
were half-effaced antique medals, minerals, books printed in characters 
of every description (living and dead languages), coats of arms, micro- 
scopic objects, &c. 

“ But what caused me the greatest difficulty was in finding out the 
contents of parcels, often tied with a string, or even sealed up. But 
I had managed to contend successfully against all these attempts to 
embarrass me. I opened boxes, purses, pocket-books, &c., with great 
ease, and unnoticed, while appearing to be engaged on something quite 
different. Were a sealed parcel offered me, I cut a small slit in the 
paper with the nail of my left thumb, which I always purposely kept 
very long and sharp, and thus discovered what it contained. One 
essential condition was excellent sight, and that I possessed to perfec- 
tion. Lowed it originally to my old trade, and practice daily improved 
it. An equally indispensable necessity was to know the name of every 
object offered me. 1 was not enough to say, for instance, “It is a 
coin ;” but my son must give its technical name, its value, the country 
in which it was current, and the year in which it was struck. Thus, 
for instance, if an English crown were handed me, my son was expected 
to state that it was struck in the reign of George IV., and had an 
intrinsic value of six frances eighteen centimes. 

“ Aided by an excellent memory, we had managed to classify in our 
heads the name and value of all foreign money. We could also describe 
a coat of arms in heraldic terms. ‘Thus, on the arms of the house 
x being handed me, my son would reply: ‘ Field gules, with two 
croziers argent in pale.’ This knowledge was very useful to us in 
the salons of the Faubourg Saint Germain, where we were frequently 
summoned, 

“T had also learned the characters—though unable to translate a 
word—of an infinity of languages, such as Chinese, Russian, Turkish, 
Greek, Hebrew, &c. We knew too, the names of all surgical instru- 
ments, so that a surgical pocket-book, however complicated it might 
be, could not embarrass us. Lastly, I had a very sufficient knowledge 
of mineralogy, precious stones, antiquities, and curiosities; but I had 
at my command every possible resource for acquiring these studies, as 
one of my dearest and best friends, Aristide le Carpentier, a learned 
antiquary, and uncle of the talented composer of the same name, had, 
and still has, a cabinet of antique curiosities, which makes the keepers 
of the imperial museums fierce with envy. My son and I spent many 
long days in learning here names and dates, of which we afterwards 
made a learned display. Le Carpentier taught me many things, and, 
among others, he described various signs by which to recognise old 
coins when the die is worn off. Thus, a Trajan, a Tiberius, or a Marcus 
Aurelius became as familiar to me as a five-frane piece. 

“Owing to my old trade, I could open a watch with ease, and do it 
with one hand, so as to be able to read the maker’s name without the 
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public suspecting it: then I shut up the watch again and the trick 
was ready ; my son managed the rest of the business. 

“ But that power of memory which my son possessed in an eminent 
degree certainly did us the greatest service. When we went to private 
houses, he needed only a very rapid inspection, in order to know all 
the objects in a room, as well as the various ornaments worn by the 
spectators, such as chitelaines, pins, eye-glasses, fans, brooches, rings, 
bouquets, &e. He thus could describe these objects with the greatest 
ease, when I pointed them out to him by our secret communication. 
Here is an instance : 

“One evening, at a house in the Chaussée d’Antin, and at the end of 
a performance which had been as successful as it was loudly applauded, 
I remembered that, while passing through the next room to the one 
we were now in, I had begged my son to east a glance at a library and 
remember the titles of some of the books, as well as the order they 
were arranged in. No one had noticed this rapid examination. 

“ «To end the second sight experiment, sir,’ I said to the master of 
the house, ‘I will prove to you that my son can read through a wall. 
Will you lend me a book ?’ 

“TI was naturally conducted to the library in question, which I 
pretended now to see for the first time, and I laid my finger on a 
book. 

“* Emile,’ I said to my son, ‘ what is the name of this work ?’ 

“*Tt is Buffon,’ he replied, quickly. 

“* And the one by its side?’ an incredulous spectator hastened 
to ask. 

“On the right or left?’ my son asked. 

“On the right,’ the speaker said, having a good reason for choosing 
this book, for the lettering was very small. 

“* The Travels of Anacharsis the Younger,’ the boy replied. ‘ But,’ 
he added, ‘had you asked the name of the book on the left, sir, I 
should have said Lamartine’s Poetry. A little to the right of this 
row, I see Crébillon’s works ; below, two volumes of Fleury’s Memoirs ;’ 
and my son thus named a dozen books before he stopped. 

“The spectators had not said a word during this description, as they 
felt so amazed; but when the experiment had ended, all complimented 
us by clapping their hands.” 


It has been made abundantly manifest by what has already 
been stated that Houdin’s success is due to a real scientific 
power, as well as to a certain special aptitude for sleight-of-hand. 
His tricks and machines imply considerable sagacity, knowledge 
of the human mind, an? mechanical invention. He is very far 
from being a mere juggler, and had he ventured on writing his 
Memoirs himself, with the simplicity of a genuine autobiography, 
he would have produced a work of lasting interest; instead of 
that, he has entrusted his memoirs to some feuilletoniste, as is 
the fashion among his countrymen, and we have not only heaps 
of tinsel in lieu of gold, but the very gold itself has the air of 
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tinsel. If the ingenuous reader, seeing the words “ written by 
himself” on the title-page of these volumes, should ask on what 
authority we so unhesitatingly ascribe the writing to a feuille- 
toniste, our reply is—the authority of every chapter of the work, 
which has all the chique, as well as all the faults and falsehood 
of works written by this class. It is not only not true, but does 
not read like an attempt at truth. There is doubtless a true 
story running through the pages, and this story we have endea- 
voured to reproduce. Some of the passages bear the unmistake- 
able signature of experience, and are truly autobiographical, but 
they are lost amid passages which bear the equally unmistake- 
able signature of fiction—the well-known accent of the spirituel 
feuilleton. It seems difficult to make a Frenchman really believe 
that truth is better than fiction, or even to understand that in 
fiction the supreme art is to conceal the art. To dazzle and 
startle the reader with tricks of style is only excusable when style 
is the main purpose of the writing, and is always fatal in bio- 
graphy, where it betrays that the thing said is of less consequence 
than the manner of saying it. Now, in Houdin’s career there 
was apparently material for a serious work, which would have 
been all the more popular if it had seemed more veracious. As 
it is, the book is certainly amusing, but all the time we read it we 
seem to be reading one of the thousand and one ingenuities 
which spring from the brains of the feuilletonistes, not a real 
autobiography. 

Robert-Houdin has now retired from public life. He has made 
a fortune by his conjuring, and he now occupies his well-earned 
leisure by pursuing his scientific studies. The Universal E:xhi- 
bition of 1855 awarded him a first-class medal for his applications 
of electricity to mechanism, and we may yet see his name 
attached to some important scientific discovery. Our space will 
not permit us to follow his successful career in France, Belgium, 
and England, but the curious reader may find it recorded with 
very pardonable elation in these volumes. We will only add that 
he has been once seduced from his retirement, and donned the 
conjuror’s robe at the request of the Government, for the sake of 
discrediting the Marabouts of Algiers, by showing the credulous 
people that their French conquerors have men who far surpass 
the Marabouts, and who openly avow that their performances are 
tricks. The account of his expedition to Algiers is amusing, but 
we can only find room for this story. After having performed 
the trick of suffering an Arab to fire at him with a loaded pistol, 
the ball appearing inside an apple in his hand, he journeyed into 
the interior, and there met several Marabouts, one of whom told 
him that he was not to be deceived. 
“ «Why so ?” 
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“ ¢ Because I don’t believe in your power.’ 

“¢ Ah, indeed! Well, then, if you do not believe in my power, I 
will compel you to believe in my skill.’ 

“ « Neither in one nor the other.’ 

“T was at this moment the whole length of the room from the 
Marabout. 

“«Stay,’ I said to him; ‘ you see this five-franc piece ?” 

“ * Yes.” 

“ *Close your hand firmly, for the piece will go into it in spite of 
yourself.’ 

“ «T am ready,’ the Arab said, in an incredulous voice, as he held 
out his tightly-closed fist. 

“T took the piece at the end of my fingers, so that the assembly 
might all see it, then, feigning to throw it at the Marabout, it disap- 
peared at the word ‘ Pass!’ 

“My man opened his hand, and, finding nothing in it, shrugged his 
shoulders, as if to say, ‘ You see, I told you so.’ 

“I was well aware the piece was not there, but it was important to 
draw the Marabout’s attention momentarily from his sash, and for this 
purpose I employed the feint. 

“ «That does not surprise me,” I replied, ‘ for I threw the piece with 
such strength that it went right through your hand, and has fallen 
into your sash. Being afraid I might break your watch by the blow, 
I called it to me: here it is!’ And I showed him the watch in my 
hand. 

“The Marabout quickly put his hand in his waist-belt, to assure 
himself of the truth, and was quite stupified at finding the five-frane 
piece. 

“The spectators were astounded. Some among them began telling 
their beads with a vivacity evidencing a certain agitatior. of mind; but 
the Marabout frowned without saying a word, and I saw he was spelling 
over some evil design. 

“*T now believe in your supernatural power,’ he said; ‘you are a 
real sorcerer ; hence, I hope you will not fear to repeat here a trick you 
performed in your theatre ;’ and offering me two pistols he held con- 
cealed beneath his, burnous, he-added, ‘Come, choose one of these 
pistols ; we will load it, and I will fire at you. You have nothing to 
fear, as you can ward off all blows,’ 

“T confess I was for a moment staggered; I sought a subterfuge and 
found none. All eyes were fixed upon me, and a reply was anxiously 
awaited. 

“The Marabout was triumphant. 

“ Bou-Allem, being aware that my tricks were only the result of 
skill, was angry that his guest should be so pestered ; ‘hence he began 
reproaching the Marabout. I stopped him, however, for an idea had 
oceurred to me which would save me from my dilenima, at least tem- 
porarily ; then, addressing my adversary : 

“* You are aware,’ I said, with assurance, ‘that I require a talisman 
in order to be invulnerable, and, unfortunately, I have left mine at 
Algiers.’ 
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“The Marabout began laughing with an incredulous air. 

“ «Still, I continued, ‘I can, by remaining six hours at prayers, do 
without the talisman, and defy your weapon. To-morrow morning, at 
eight o’clock, I will allow you to fire at me in the presence of these 
Arabs, who were witnesses of your challenge.’ 

“ Bou-Allem, astonished at such a promise, asked me once again if 
this offer were serious, and if he should invite the company for the 
appointed hour. On my affirmative, they agreed to meet before the 
stone bench I have already alluded to. 

“T did not spend my night at prayers, as may be supposed, but I 
employed about two hours in ensuring my invulnerability ; then, satis- 
fied with the result, I slept soundly, for 1 was terribly tired. 

“ By eight the next morning we had breakfasted, our horses were 
saddled, and cur escort was awaiting the signal for our departure, which 
would take place after the famous experiment. 

“None of the guests were absent, and, indeed, a great number of 
Arabs came in to swell the crowd. 

“ The pistols were handed me; I called attention to the fact that 
the vents were clear, and the Marabout put in a fair charge of powder 
and drove the wad home. Among the bullets produced, I chose one 
which I openly put in the pistol, and which was then also covered with 

aper. 

EThe Arab watched all these movements, for his honour was at stake, 

“We went through the same process with the second pistol, and the 
solemn moment arrived. 

“Solemn, indeed, it seemed to everybody—to the spectators who 
were uncertain of the issue, to Madame Houdin, who had in vain 
besought me to give up this trick, for she feared the result—and solemn 
also to me, for as my new trick did not depend on any of the arrange- 
ments made at Algiers, I feared an error, an act of treachery—I knew 
not what. 

“Still I posted myself at fifteen paces from the sheik, without 
evincing the slightest emotion. 

“The Marabout immediately seized one of the pistols, and, on my 
giving the signal, took a deliberate aim at me. 

“The pistol went off, and the ball appeared between my teeth. 

“ More angry than ever, my rival tried to seize the other pistol, but 
I succeeded in reaching it before him. 

“You could not injure me,’ I said to him, ‘but you shall now see 
that my aim is more dangerous than yours. Look at that wall.’ 

“T pulled the trigger, and on the newly whitewashed wall there 
appeared a large patch of blood, exactly at the spot. where I had aimed. 

“The Marabout went up to it, dipped his finger im the blood, and, 
raising it to his mouth, convinced himself of the reality. When he 
acquired this certainty, his arms fell, and his head was bowed on his 
chest, as if he were annihilated. 

“ It was evident that for the moment he doubted everything, even 
the Prophet. 

“ The spectators raised their-eyes to heaven, muttered prayers, and 
regarded me with a species of terror. 
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“This scene was a triumphant termination to my performance. I 
therefore retired, leaving the audience under the impression I had pro- 
duced. We took leave of Bou-Allem and his son, and set off at a 
gallop. 

“The trick I have just described, though so curious, is easily pre- 
pared. I will give a description of it, while explaining the trouble it 
took me. 

“ As soon as I was alone in my room, I took out of my pistol-case 
—without which I never travel—a bullet-mould. 

“T took a card, bent up the four edges, and thus made a sort of 
trough, in which I placed a piece of wax taken from one of the candles. 
When it was melted, I mixed with it a little lamp-black I had obtained 
by putting the blade of a knife over the candle, and then ran this 
composition in the bullet-mould. 

“ Had I allowed the liquid to get quite cold, the ball would have 
been full and solid; but in about ten seconds I turned the mould over, 
and the portion of the wax not yet set ran out, leaving a hollow ball 
in the mould. This operation is the same as that used in making 
tapers, the thickness of the outside depending on the time the liquid 
has been left in the mould. 

“T wanted a second ball, which I made rather more solid than the 
other ; and this I filled with blood, and covered the orifice with a lump 
of wax. An Irishman had once taught me the way to draw blood 
from the thumb, without feeling any pain, and I employed it on this 
occasion to fill my bullet. 

“ Bullets thus prepared bear an extraordinary resemblance to lead, 
and are easily mistaken for that metal when seen a short distance off. 

“ With this explanation, the trick will be easily understood. After 
showing the leaden bullet to the spectators, I changed it for my hollow 
ball, and openly put the latter into the pistol. By pressing the wad 
tightly down, the wax broke into small pieces, and could not touch me 
at the distance I stood. 

“ At the moment the pistol was fired, I opened my mouth to display 
the lead bullet I held between my teeth, while the other pistol con- 
tained the bullet filled with blood, which, bursting against the wall, 
left its imprint, though the wax had flown to atoms.” 


In the concluding chapter he explains how the Marabouts 
perform their tricks, which are mere child’s play compared with 
those of European jugglers. On the whole, we can recommend 
these ‘‘ Memoirs of Robert-Houdin” as pleasant reading; an air 
of greater veracity would have increased their attractiveness 
tenfold, and a substitution of autobiographic details for the 
numerous passages foisted in by the compiler would have made it 
a book of permanent worth. As it is, we must accept it for what 
it is without too close a scrutiny. 
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Art. V.—THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: ITS LIABILITIES 
AND RESOURCES. 


1. British India, its Races and its History. By Joun MaLcoLm 
Luptow. 2 vols. London. 1858. 


2. Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., Secretary of 
State for India, in the House of Commons, on the Financial 
Resources of India, on the 14th February, 1859. Revised 
and corrected. London. 1889. 


8. The English in India. Letters from Nagpore ; written in 
1857-8. By Caprain Evans BELL, Second Madras Light 
European Infantry; Assistant to the Governor-General’s 
Agent at Nagpore. London. 1859. 


4, The Land Tax of India, according to the Moohummudan law: 
translated from the Futawa Alumgeeree, with Explanatory 
Notes and an Introductory Essay, containing a brief exposi- 
tion of leading principles, and their application to the 
present system of Land Revenue. By Nett B. E. Batuir. 
London. 1853. 


5. Return to an Order of the House of Commons for a Selection 
of Papers illustrative of the Character and Results of the 
Revenue Survey and Assessment which has been introduced 
into the North-West Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
since the year 1833. And similar Return as to the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay. No. 999 of 18538. 


TLVXACTLY 250 years ago an English vessel touched the coast 

of India for the first time; three years afterwards (January 
11, 1612) an imperial firman, authorizing the English to build 
factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Gogo, was obtained 
from Delhi: since that eventful date, the few insignificant 
traders who petitioned for the patronage of the Great Mogul, 
became successively the victorious rivals of the Dutch, the Por- 
tuguese, and the French, and at length found themselves the 
supreme lords of India. 

During the first hundred years after their appearance in India, 
they quietly persisted in their calling as submissive, peace-loving 
traders. Their chief in 1614, and, at the same time, envoy from 
King James to the court of the Great Mogul, warned the Com- 
pany against building forts and acquiring territory. If the 
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Emperor were to offer him ten forts, he said, he would not accept 
of one. The English found, however, that in presence of their 
Portuguese and Dutch competitors, factories without forts were 
impossible, that to trade protitably they must be prepared to use 
the sword ; and therefore though reluctant to bury their profits in 
brickwork, they dotted the Indian coasts with factories and forts 
together. After a hundred years’ intercourse with various parts 
of the country, they were still intent only on commerce. From 
their first victory over the Portuguese at Swally, near Surat (1611), 
to their capitulation of Madras, which the French forced them to 
surrender in 1746, their ambition was limited to securing com- 
mercial ascendancy over their European rivals, and sufficient 
ground for the firm establishment of their various trading settle- 
ments. In 1712, the Governor of their settlements in Bengal, 
thus addressed the Emperor at Delhi :— 


“ The supplication of John Russell, who is as the minutest grain of 
sand, and whose forehead is the tip of his footstool, who is the absolute 
monarch and prop of the universe, whose throne may be compared to 
that of Solomon’s, and whose renown is equal to that of Cyrus 
The Englishmen, having traded hitherto in Bengal, Orissa, and Behar, 
custom free (except in Surat), are your Majesty’s most obedient slaves, 
always intent upon your commands. We have readily observed your 
most sacred orders, and have found favour; we have, as becomes ser- 
vants, a diligent regard to your part of the sea We crave to 
have your Majesty’s permission in the above-mentioned places as 
before, and to follow our business without molestation. Calcutta, 


Sept. 15, 1712.” 


English forts certainly kept increasing, but with no aggressive 
design : self-defence necessitated them. The first military reputa- 
tion of the English in India grew out of their resolute and vic- 
torious defence of themselves in Surat (1664), when the Mahratta 
chief Sivajee, intent on plundering territory from the Mogul 
empire, made it his point of attack. On the sea their Portuguese 
and Dutch enemies were no sooner disposed of than the French 
proved troublesome, taking the English ships in the Bay of 
Bengal, in 1712, and the incursions of the Mahrattas in search of 
plunder, threatening equally the settlements in Bombay, Madras, 
and Bengal, compelled the English traders to protect themselves by 
digging the “ Mahratta Ditch” round the group of villages occupy- 
ing the present site of Calcutta, villages which had been assigned 
to them in acknowledgment of a present to Azim, a son of the 
Emperor Aurungzebe. Bent on making money, the Anglo-Indian 
traders would probably have confined themselves to that business 
to this day if they had been let alone. They were wholly inno- 
cent of any aspiration after an Indian empire, and did not even 
conceive of it. The idea was of French origin, and both it and 
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the means of realizing it were forced upon them by their rivals. 

The governor of the French settlement at Pondicherry—Dupleix, 

a man distinguished alike by his genius, his generosity, and his 
patriotism, first formed the design of subjecting India to European 
control. He also first discovered how to accomplish it: it was 
he who first traimed the Sepoys to do the bidding of European 
officers. With a sprinkling of Frenchmen, added to the native 
troops in his pay, Dupleix, by the exhaustless resources of his 
diplomacy at the courts of the native princes, and the co-operation 
of the French Admiral Labourdonnais (to whom the English in 
Madras capitulated in 1746), rendered himself master of Southern 
India, and all-powerful at the Court of the Nizam; while his 
accomplished commander, De Bussy, advancing to within a few 
leagues of Poonah against the Mahrattas, the only power which 
seemed likely to dispute with him for the tottering throne of the 
Great Mogul, dictated to the Peishwa terms of peace, intended 
to extend and strengthen French influence towards the north-west, 

and to inspire respect at Delhi. The vast ascendancy which the 
French were thus obtaining throughout India was sure to restrict 
the sphere of English commerce, and threatened to extinguish 
the Anglo-Indian settlements altogether. The English were 
forced to choose one of three courses: to hold their factories on 
sufierance, to fight, or to leave India altogether. Determined as 
they were to keep both their forts and their factories, and to yield 
in no respect to their conquering rivals, they resolved to fight 
them with’ their own weapons. Dupleix taught them what a 
mighty force lay ready for their hands in the Sepoys, who needed 
but European discipline and European leaders to transform them 
into herves ; he demonstrated the value of alliances with native 
princes, and how to effect them ; and, himself a master of diplo- 
macy and versed in all those arts of diplomatic intrigue which are 
so highly prized and so skilfully practised by the natives, he 
proved by his own brilliant achievements how much might be 
effected by able representation at each native court. The English 
‘did but better the instruction. 

In a few short years the splendid political edifice which Dupleix 
ud De Bussy had erected out of the dissolving elements of the 
Mogul empire was snatched from them by the audacious genius 
of Clive and of Warren Hastings, and even the column which 
Dupleix had caused to be built m the midst of his “ City of 
Victory,” in order to signalize his greatness and to perpetuate 
his memory, was rudely thrown down. The French were again 
compelled to restrict themselves within the limits of Pondicherry, 
while the English, in the brief space of one hundred years which 
has since elapsed, have gradually extended their domimion over 
the vast regions stretching in length from Cape Comorin to the. 
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Punjab, an1 . oveadth from Scinde to Assam. They have thus 
become the *.. ual rulers of 180,000,000 people, raising and 
deposing their princes, subverting their ancient customs and 
institutions, introducing a strange faith, establishing new laws, 
administering justice after a new method, diffusing a knowledge 
of European literature, working miracles by their steam-boats, 
railways, and electric telegraphs, and, in short, confronting at all 
points the civilization of Asia with that of Europe. 

The wondrous story of the English conquest of India loses, 
however, some of its marvellousness when we come to understand 
the condition of the country at the time the English power 
tovuk its rise. India consists of twenty-one nations, each 
having a distinct language; it, therefore, wants that homo- 
geneity which gives strength to resist invasion. Hence in 
the hands of the feeble successors of Aurungzebe the Mogul 
Empire, which had hitherto cohered by the power of the 
sword, rapidly resolved itself into its constituent elements. The 
capital was invaded in turn by the Persians, the Mahrattas, 
and the Affghans. The viceroys and inferior governors to whom 
the various parts of the empire were entrusted, while still ac- 
knowledging a nominal allegiance to the supreme power, became 
actually independent. Their frequent rebellion and mutual en- 
croachments induced continuous wars and a political chaos 
throughout India, like to that which distinguished Europe after 
the death of Charlemagne. Contending chiefs and princes sought 
the alliance and bought the aid of any power likely to ensure the 
accomplishment of their several designs, and thus it was that the 
French, owing to their superior intelligence and discipline, com- 
bined with their eagerness to engage in military affairs, were 
called on as allies or arbiters, and were tempted by the general 
disorder to reconstruct an empire for themselves. The English, 
as we have said, felt that their very existence in India depended 
on their preventing the French from accomplishing their design; 
they therefore appropriated it to themselves, and worked it out in 
that blundering but ultimately effective way which generally dis- 
tinguishes their doings. That, even at the time of their struggle 
with the French, they were conscious of fighting for an Indian 
Empire we do not believe. They did the work immediately 
before them, and as domination gravitates to'the hands of the 
strong, they found an empire thrust upon them unawares. 
Throughout the history of the English East India Company, and 
of the French Company during the ascendancy of Dupleix, 
nothing is more remarkable than the general disobedience of the 
Company's commands by their own appointed servants. The 
Directors at home, with the true instinct of money-makers, have 
as a rule, opposed wars, annexations, and political interference 
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with Native States; their servants in India, from Governors- 
General to the “ residents” of the smallest native courts, have 
been so continuously tempted to interfere and to extend the 
power and jurisdiction of their employers, that they have felt 
irresistibly constrained to disregard their instructions. The 
administrations of several of their most distinguished servants 
are characterized by costly wars, and reckless disregard of the 
rights and claims of Native princes; but believing or affecting to 
believe that had the Directors been in India at each important 
conjuncture of events, they would have been the first to wish 
their own orders revoked, their servants shaped their conduct to 
their own views of what was most expedient in each emergency. 
Thus the Directors, notwithstanding their vehement protests, 
were incessantly diverted from their chief object as merchants 
and money-makers, while their political, steadily encroached on 
their commercial responsibility, until the latter becoming extin- 
guished, they were transformed into a company of princes dis- 
posing of the revenues and destinies of nearly a sixth part of the 
human race. 

It has often been asserted of the islanders of Great Britain 
that they are as insular in their interests and sympathies as they 
are in geographical position. The assertion exaggerates a truth 
strikingly displayed in their relation to their Indian Empire. 
Nothing less than the terrific rebellion of 1857 seems to have 
been adequate to rouse them from their profound indifference. 
Prior to that event, the President of the Board of Control made 
his annual Parliamentary statement on Indian affairs to all but 
empty benches, and the astounding apathy evinced by the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons was equalled by that of all classes, 
except the small one, whose official or commercial interests con- 
nected it with India. And yet in how many ways does India 
appeal to us? The Anglo-Indian conquest must ever remain 
one of the most momentous events in our history, and one of the 
chief elements of our national greatness ; and notwithstanding 
the cruelty and injustice often displayed by our Indian soldiers 
and administrators, the story of England's achievements in India 
will never be read by Englishmen without thrilling them with 
that patriotic pride and exultation, which recounting the deeds of 
heroes to whom we are akin always inspires. As a sphere of 
activity for our enterprising countrymen, India is, practically 
speaking, boundless: English soldiers, rulers, judges, engineers, 
indigo, cotton, and tea-planters, merchants, capitalists, mission- 
aries, educators, surgeons, and physicians, are all wanted, and are 
offered constant and remunerative employment by 150,000,000 
of semi-civilized people, on whom it is in our power to confer 
incalculable blessings. 
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But India appeals not only to the patriotism, the personal 
interests, and the philanthropy of Englishmen, it appeals to their 
love of justice and sense of duty., While the Mogul Empire was 
gradually crumbling to pieces, the fragments were speedily shaped 
into independent governments under hereditary princes who had 
hitherto reigned as tributaries to the Emperor, or were seized 
upon by political adventurers intent on constructing kingdoms 
for themselves out of the mighty ruin. Many of these princes 
showed themselves capable of ruling effectively and of securing 
the prosperity and devotion of their subjects. The discords and 
wars arising out of this revolutionary and transitional era were 
the opportunities by which England increased and consolidated 
her own Indian power, until she was strong enough to dictate 
treaties to each of the native princes. To isolate them, both 
geographically and politically, seemed to Lord Wellesley the most 
effective way of maintaining the English ascendancy and enforcing 
peace amongst them, and his rule is distinguished by the formal 
inauguration of this pelicy. Wherever practicable he secured 
such territories as enabled him to surround each of the native 
states with an English frontier so as to insulate them from each 
other and from the sea; and by his treaties with their several 
princes he bound each to hold no communication with foreign 
powers, to employ no foreigners in his service without English 
permission, to submit his quarrels with his neighbours to English 
arbitration, to support a contingent of soldiers subject to the 
discipline and command of English officers—its cost being des 
frayed out of the revenues of territory ceded for that purpose, 
and lastly, to receive an English resident at his court. This 
network of subsidiary alliances has been systematically ex- 
tended by Lord Wellesley’s successors, until every Indian sove- 
reign, whether great or small, whose territory has not already been 
annexed, is really dependent on the will of the English Governor- 
General, and may be reminded of his degradation in the arrogant 
words of Lord Dalhousie, addressed to the Nizam of Hyderabad 
in 1851,—ours is “a great Government, by whose friendship 
alone he had so long been sustained, whose resentment it is 
dangerous to provoke,” “ and whose power could crush” him “ at 
its will.” At the time this system was resorted to by Lord Wel- 
lesley, it doubtless seemed to him an effectual guarantee both of 
English supremacy and of the blessings of peace throughout the 
native states. Unfortunately, it also exercises such a benumbing 
effect on the minds of the native princes as to induce a political 
stagnation in their provinces. Subject to the tutelage or influ- 
ence of a British Resident, no longer responsible for the doings 
of soldiers whom he supports, but whom English officers com- 
mand, the sovereign’s interest in the good administration of his 
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state gradually lessens until at length, enervated and indif- 
ferent, he is degraded to the worst type of oriental despots, and 
seeks relief in sensuality from the inevitable ennui of his position. 
When a despot becomes so emasculated or so tyrannical as to: 
render his reign no longer tolerable, the natural remedy is the for- 
mation of a hostile faction, or a popular insurrection, by which he 
is hurled from his throne, and replaced by a more promising 
rival, or it may be that the threatened invasion of a neighbouring 
sovereign rouses his energies in self-defence and kindles in 
him some faint sense of duty. But the native princes of India 
are not only “ protected” froma external attack, they are pro- 
tected against their own subjects, who, were they to rise in insur- 
rection when instigated by princely tyranny, would be promptly 
suppressed by the forces under the control of the British 
Resident, England thus becoming an instrument for riveting 
the shackles of political bondage. Or, in the words of Mr. 
Ludlow,— 


“Perhaps the popular discontent might become or seem actually 
intolerable, and in spite of all treaties the territory would be au f 
But suppose, however, a native sovereign, who, stronger than his. 
fellows, should rise above self-indulgence—should feel himself capable 
of ruling, should determine to rule for himself. Such a man would 
almost necessarily fret and chafe against his chains, until at last he 
sought to break them. And then what should we do but, with loud 
protestations against his faithlessness, punish the wrong, remove the 
wrong-doer? But would this be enough? Could we trust any of 
his line? Would he not have afforded a just ground for annexation ? 
Thus, under the subsidiary system, both the impotence and the ability 
of native princes tend equally to provoke the absorption of their ter- 
ritories into the British Indian Empire.” 


Considering the political state of India when the English 
became a governing power at Calcutta, the policy pursued by 
Lord Wellesley and his successors may have been the wisest they 
could adopt. But as it has resulted in annexations on an enormous 
scale, as it has transformed the still nominally independent 
princes into real dependents on the British Government, as it 
has paralysed their energies for good and evil, as it has deprived 
their subjects of the power of insurrection for the punishment of 
tyranny, as, in short, we have stopped the independent develop- 
ment of the Hindoo races by taking the management of affairs 
into our own hands, and condemning their best men to insignifi- 
cance and inaction,* we are bound to discharge the duties as well 
as enjoy the advantages attaching to the power we have assumed ; 





* See the admirable letters by Captain Evans Bell, named at the head of 
this article. 
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we are bound to introduce wiser laws, a higher jurisprudence, 
and a less selfish administration in place of those we have super- 
seded. Justice and self-interest alike point out that if we would 
continue to hold India, we must govern it on those principles 
which distinguish our government at home, We must treat it,. 
not as a conquered country, but as an integral part of the British 
Empire, trusting to our hold on the opinions and affections of the 
people, by virtue of our intellectual and moral superiority, for the 
stability and permanence of our dominion. With this conviction, 
and in this spirit, we invite the attention of our readers to one 
element of our Indian government, viz., Indian taxation, a 
subject which directly affects every native of India, which lies at 
the very foundation of our rule, and which, in consequence of the 
enormous deficit exhibited year by year in the Governor-General’s 
statement of income and expenditure, is becoming the most per- 
plexing problem of Indian statesmanship. 


India has been aptly called the Italy of Asia. The vast area 
comprises 1,488,070 square miles, and, by the last census and 
estimates, 184,351,537 of people. It exceeds all the states of 
Europe, exclusive of Russia and the kingdoms north of the Baltic, 
by 152,934 square miles of territory, and by at least 10,000,000 
of inhabitants. 858,906 square miles and 134,073,263 people of 
India are under the immediate government of England. 627,910 
square miles and 49,761,125 people are under 192 native princes 
and chiefs, besides petty chiefs; France controls 188 square 
miles and 204,887 people; and the Portuguese 1066 square 
miles and 313,262 people. The teeming’ fertility of the country 
is, we believe, unsurpassed by any other part of the globe. The 
wondrous wealth and magnificence of its princes have excited the 
astonishment and admiration of Europe from the days of Alex- 
ander to our own time; while the aggregate revenue of the Anglo- 
Indian states alone nearly equals that of England, if we except 
the sum which is levied in payment of the interest of our national 
debt. Yet, strange to say, the Anglo-Indian government, which 
of late years has governed from higher motives than the desire of 
plunder, was unable to support itself, even before the late rebellion, 
without having frequent recourse to the money-lender! How 
comes it, if the native princes were so rich, that the English 
viceroy is so poor as to be compelled to borrow money to enable 
him to carry on his government. ‘The truth is, that though the 
Indian princes were rolling in wealth, their subjects were sunk in 
destitution. A characteristic of native sovereigns, so usual as to 
be accounted normal, was exaction from their people of the utmost 
they were able to pay, and the expenditure of a large proportion 
of the proceeds on courtly pomp and personal gratifications. The 
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welfare of the millions was a secondary consideration. Their chief 
interest in the eyes of their rulers consisted in their power of 
paying tribute, and thus princely wealth and national poverty 
co-existed as supplementary of each other. 

Notwithstanding the potential wealth of India, how poor her 
people actually are may be inferred from the fact that though the 
revenue of the British Indian Provinces is about 30,000,0001., 
one hundred and thirty'‘million inhabitants are taxed as heavily as 
they can bear in order to yield it; whereas more than double that 
amount is paid by the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, 
who in number are equal to only a fourth part of those of British 
India. The average paid by each individual in India, France, 
Prussia, and England, is as follows :— 

- £*e 
India (in 1854) . . . . 0 8B 8% 
Pera TORE TASTELESS | SN: Sea 
Freede’* Ot C= Ee 
England (in 1852) . . . 119 4 

The sources and amount of the Anglo-Indian revenue for the 
last three years will be seen from the following table, compiled 
from the data supplied by Lord Stanley in his speech, delivered 
on the 14th February last :— 





INCOME. | 1856-57. 1857-58. 1858-59. 


| Land Revenue . . . .| £19,080,000 16,271,000 18,392,000 | 
Opium Monopoly . . .| 4,696,709 6,443,706, 5,195,191 
Salt Duty and Customs ., 4,443,798 3,785,782, 4,398,960 | 
Miscellaneous Items . . 3,000,000 | 3,071,380 2,966,091 | 

| | 








1 
} 
| | £31,220,507 | 29,571,868 | 30,952,242 | 





Although his lordship stated that the amounts of the different 
items of revenue during the last three years were as above, he 
spoke of the total income of 1856-7 as 33,300,0001.; the differ- 
ence between the two statements being 2,079,493. This dif- 
ference arises from the gross revenue of rupees 33,30,33,612, 
being stated by his lordship at 2s. the rupee, and the different 
items of income being stated at 1s. 103d. the rupee, the rate used 
in the Parliamentary accounts. The difference between Lord 
Stanley's statement of the aggregate revenue at 2s. the rupee, 
33,303,3911., and that shown in the Parliamentary account, 
29,702,8541. (being 3,600,5371.), was adverted to by his lordship 
in his speech of February 18th, and was due, he said, partly to 
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the omission from the Parliamentary accounts of “a considerable 
number of charges on the one hand, and receipts on the other,” 
which caused a difference of 1,519,075l., and partly to the fact 
that he converted the gross revenue from Indian into. English 
currency at 2s. the rupee, whereas in the Parliamentary accounts 
the rupee was converted into sterling at 1s. 103d., making a further 
difference of 2,081,462/. With these explanatory remarks, we 
present, on the two following pages, the Parliamentary Account 
of the Total Income and Expenditure of the Government of 
India. vty 

We give this account in order to exhibit the general character 
of Indian income and expenditure in ordinary years; but inas- 
much as it shows a deficit.of only 143,5971., it presents the 
financial affairs of India in a more favourable aspect than that 
which they have generally assumed. It is true that at several 
periods the income and expenditure have balanced, each other ; 
but the Indian debt is by no means of recent origin. The 
wars and mal-administration of the East India Company during 
the seventeenth century constrained them to have repeated re- 
course to loans; so that as early as 1786 they owed 8,000,0001. 
For ten years the debt did not increase, but, owing chiefly to 
the wars with Tippoo and the Mahrattas during the administra- 
tion of Lord Wellesley, the debt augmented so rapidly as to 
amount, in 1810, to 29,200,0001.; in 1820, it was 37,000,0001. ; 
in 1880, 45,000,000/.; in 1840 it was reduced to 33,800,0000. 
by the application of the assets of the Kast India Company ; in 
1850, it rose again to 51,900,0001.; in 1856-7, to 55,900,0001.; 
in the beginning of this year it amounted to 74,500,0001.; 
7,000,000/. have since been borrowed in England, and by the 
last accounts from India, 5,000,0001. more, at 6 per cent. ia- 
terest, is being raised there, thus making 86,500,0001., and 
exceeding the amount of the debt of 1856-7 by 30,600,0001. 
But, in addition to the debt just stated, there is the 7,000,0001. of 
deposits claimable by officers, and whch the government may be 
called on to pay. If these figures be correct, as we believe they 
are, the total debt due by the government of India is 93,500,0001. 
To this we must add the East India stock, interest on which, to 
the amount of 630,0001. a-year, is guaranteed by Parliament out 
of the revenue of India, and which being regarded as equal 
to 12,000,000/., raises the total liabilities of the Anglo-Indian 
Government to 105,500,000/. Omitting the 7,000,000/., we may 
say in round numbers that it has to pay interest on 100,000,0001. 
The deficit of the year 1853-54 was 2,100,0001. ; that of 1854-55 
was 1,700,0000.; that of 1855-56 was 1,000,0001.; while during 
the year preceding the mutiny the revenue and expenditure were, 
as appears by the annexed account, nearly equal. 





Parliamentary Account of the Total Income of the Reven 
with an Account of the Public Expenditure, eaclusij 





HEADS OF REVENUE AND RECEIPTS (ORDINARY) :— 


Land Revenue, including Tributes and Subsidies from 
Native States, Excise Duties in Calcutta, Sayer 
and Abkarry Revenues, and Moturpha and small 


Farms and Licences at Madras. - . . . . . £18,658,888 
Customs . 1,961,759 


Salt (exclusive of 850, 7641. Customs on Salt imported 


into Calcutta, included with the Customs’ Receipts, 2,517,726 
Opium. .. alah ee : 4,689,750 
Post Office Collections aa hee ee 166,181 
Stamp Duties . . . ... . Sai : 583, 280 
Mint Receipts. . . Sine’ se one tes 246,009 
Marine and Pilotage Receipts 6 a 161,488 
Judicial Receipts E ees, Fines, &c.) . 191,834 


Revenues of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, ‘and 


Malacca . . “ 104,812 
Revenues and Receipts from the District of Coorg « ; 19,013 
Sale of Presents .. 18,452 


Interest on Debt due. by the Nizam, and on. other 


Accounts. . 60,506 


Electric Telegraph, Collections on account, Telegraphic 


essages, &c. o 2's oa a eee 22,108 
Toll and Ferry Collections. 62,225 


Miscellaneous Receipts in nthe Civil and Political 
Departments . : a se : 


OTHER RECEIPTS. 


Proceeds of Unclaimed Estates transferred to the credit 
of Government . 

Gain by Exchange with reference to the fixed rates of 
1s. 104d. the Company's Rupee on remittance trans- 
actions between Indiaand’London. . . .. , 1 


Excess of Expenditure over Income . 


72,862 


4,475 


61,486 
165,961 


29,702,854 
1 


a 


£29,846, 451 





* The following g are the particulars of the C harges i in — — 


Dividends to Proprietors of East India Stock . 

Interest on the Home Bond Debt . . . . » 

Cost of Coals, and various Expenses connected with Steam Com- 
munication . 

Payments under the new Postal Arrangement with the ‘Lords of 
her Majesty’s Treasury . 

Furlough and Retired Pay of Military Offers “neluding Of. 
Reckonings . . ° Pid 

Furlough and ‘Retired Pay ‘of Marine Officers hey (ibe, 

Her Majesty's he eer er pret on account of Queen's Troops 
serving in India 

Retiring Vay, Pensions, &e., of her " Majesty's ‘Troops serving or 
having served in India (three quarters) 

Charges, General, comprising the several Establishments at Home, 
Civil, Military, and Maritime Pensions, Recruiting Charges, and 
Miscellaneous Expenses. . 

Absentee Allowances to Civil Servants of the Indian Establish- 
ments... . a1) a. ey . Vere te 


Carried forward 


- £627,893 
155,494 


61,889 
49,887 


787,333 
52,540 


250,000 


45,000 


483,778 


61,287 


. £2,555,051 











893. 


2 


#1 381 


! 














of India, in the year ended the 30th of April, 1857, together 
of the Sums applied to the Reduction of Debt. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Repayments: Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks £89,281 
Payments in realization of the Revenue : 
es of Collection . . . « « «© « « « + £8,708,738 
Other Payments. . . . : 495,672 
Total Payments in the iain of the ies” in- 
cluding Cost of Salt and Opium . 4,204,405 
Allowances and Assignments payable out of the Re- 
ee in accordance with Treaties or other Engage- 
ments 1,044,843 
Sinking F und for the Redemption of the Bonds issued 
to the Creditors of the late Rajah of Tanjore, and 
Interest thereon, payable out of the Tanjore 
Revenues . 25,360 
Allowances to District and Village Officers and Enam- 
dars, including Charitable Grants . . 1,068,873 
Total of the Direct Claims and Demands ‘upon ‘the Se 
Revenues, including Charges of Collection and Cost 
of Salt and Opium. . i 6,432,762 
Charges in India, including Interest on Debt : 
Charges of the Civil and Political Eatnhlighnenty, 
including Contingent Charges . . . .. .- 2,446, 856 
Judicial a Police Charges . . 2,585, 626 
Buildings, Roads, and other Public Works, ” exclusive 
of Repairs, and of Military aitated o. ¢ 1,866,515 
Military Charges. . . are £9,958,759 
Military Buildings . . . . . 162,291 
Vine 10,193,680 
| Indian Navy and other Marine Charges ; : 622,313 
Charges of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, ‘and 
Malacca (exclusive of Charges of Collection, and 
other Payments out of the ert Fe tae ab 62,351 
MintChargs . . ... waa a Phe oh 78,751 
£17,783, 462 
Titeresson Debt . . . . 2. 2. 2. - + © « «~~ 2,100,554 
-—_——_——_ 19,884,016 
in England, including Invoice value of Stores consigned to 
= ee ne oe ee ee 
£29,846,451 
Brought forward . - £2,555,051 
en of thé Madras Civil Fund of 1818, "porne by the ‘Com- 
8,386 
Retired Pay and Pensions. of. Persons ‘of the late St. Helena Esta- 
blishment, not chargeable to the Crown . 4,642 
Her Majesty’s Mission to the Court of Persia (portion payable by 
the Company) . . 12,000 
Expenses incurred on account of Convicts Transported “from "India 
to Van Diemen’s Land: Repaid to her Majesty’s Government 2,824 
Value of Arms taken to India by her Majesty’s Regiments . . 2,725 
Meer Jaffer Ali Khan, the proportion paid in England of the sum 
of 20,0007. which the Court consented to pay “in free gift” in 
consideration of the Expenses incurred by his residence in 5,000 
England, and with a view to assist in wits a further Pro- 
vision for his Daughters . . .. + - coe ee 
2,591,128 
Invoice Value of Stores consigned toIndia. . . . . 955,345 
Less Excess of Freight Charge in Invoices . . . . 16,800 
oe 938,545 


£3,529,678 





* 
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But, as we have just seen, the deficit since 1856-"7 has 
amounted, within two years, to 30,600,0001. If we exclude these 
two years we find that, taking an average, the increase of the 
debt during the present century has been nearly a million every 
year. It appears to us, therefore, that in attempting an impartial 
estimate of future liabilities, we ought to bear in mind that 
hitherto, in the Anglo-Indian balance-sheets, deficits have formed 
the rule, surpluses the exception. 

We have seen that during a year of peace (1856-57), when all 
circumstances concurred to place Indian financial affairs in a 
flourishing condition, the expenditure exceeded the income by 
a small amount, and considering the financial results during 
the last fifty years of our Government, we cannot fairly expect 
that, even when peace is entirely restored, the income will do 
more than balance the expenditure, so long as the military charges 
remain as high as they were in 1856-57. In that year they were 
11,500,000. But at that time there were only 45,000 British 
troops in India; whereas now there are upwards of 100,000, and 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the organization of 
the Indian army recommend that 80,000 shall be permanently 
retained there. The native army is now larger than it was before 
the rebellion, being 243,000. The Commissioners recommend 
that the proportion of native to European soldiers should be 2 to 
1 in Bengal, and 3 to 1 in Madras and Bombay. Assuming the 
number and distribution of the European troops in India recom- 
mended by the Commissioners to be established, and the native 
soldiers to be proportioned to them as above, the total number of 
native troops would be reduced to 190,000. But, on the other 
hand, a large number of “ Military police corps have been formed, 
or are in course of formation throughout India.” This “ force, 
in its numerical strength and military organization, differs in no 
essential respect from the regular Sepoy army.”* It is, therefore, 
probable that any economy effected by the reduction of the native 
army will be more than neutralized by the cost of the new Military 
Police. Ifso, we shall understate the future permanent increase 
in the cost of the military and police forces collectively, if we simply 
put down the amount of increase of military charges consequent 
on retaining 80,000 British troops in India. A regiment of the 
East India Company's European infantry on full batta in Bengal 
costs 76,9571. a year; and a regiment of her Majesty's Infantry 
of the Line, also on full batta in Bengal, costs 85,2711. a-year.f If, 
in round numbers, we average the cost of each additional regiment 
at 80,0001. a-year, the increased military charges will be as follows: 

* Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Organization 


of the Indian Army. 1859. 
+ Ibid. Appendix, p. 44-5. 
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35 additional regiments, at 80,0000. per regiment . £2,800,000 
We have no means of estimating what the increase 

in the Home Charges may be, but say . . . 500,000 
We have already shown that the mutiny will cause 

an increase of interest on the debt to the extent of 1,750,000 


————————> 


Thus the total deficit will probably amount to £5,050,000 


It will be observed that this sum does not include any of the 
amount for which the Government is liable on account of the 
guaranteed interest due to the shareholders of the Indian Rail- 
ways. Its liabilities exteud to 2,000,000. a year, and it is now 
paying 1,000,000/. on the capital already paid up. But as in its 
railway- -transactions, the Government may ultimately sustain no 
loss, we will, for the present, regard its guarantee of interest to 
the shareholders as a safe investment. 

The problem how to make the income and expenditure equal 
to each other is admitted by all Indian financiers to be a very 
difficult one. Various solutions have been offered; none in our 
opinion satisfactory. All agree, we believe, that the public works 
ought not to be suspended. Reduction of expenditure can, there- 
fore, be prudently made only on the other items of Government 
outlay. A knowledge of the relative cost of each department of 
the Indian Government will help us to form an opinion as to the 
possibility of retrenchment, and, if possible, in what direction. 
The following is a statement by Colonel Sykes of the comparative 
cost of each department of Government, in India only, including 
the charge for interest on the Indian debt, during decennial periods 
from 1810 to 1850. Of course the amount of military charges 
and for interest on the debt is now relatively much greater than 
it was during the last decennial period here given. 





YEARS, 





1809-10 | 1819-20 | 1829-30 | 1839-40 1849-50 





Civil and Polition! Charges, im} 7-221 | 8:900 | 9575 | 12296 8-902 
cluding contingencies 


Judicial Charges . 2 6). «| 7525} 6880 | 7-107} 9565 | 7°150 
Provincial Police ditto ,.. . | 1:991 | 2°093 | 1535 | 2°062 2°662 
Marine ditto . . .| 1585 | 1:251 | 1:712 | 1687 1-298 
Military ditto . . . | 58°877 | 64-290 | 53°754 | 57-721 | 51-662 
Buildings and Fortifications . | 1°639 | 1°758 | 2°810 | 1°428 = 1°66] 





Total. Charan, exclusive off 80551 | 86561 | 80°018 | 84874 73-385 
Interest on Debt. . . . . | 18°010 | 12°805 | 12°124 9°756 | 10°512 




















Total Charges, including ~ 98°561 | 99°366 | 92°142 | 94°630. 84-083 
terest on Debt . . 
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Lord Stanley has given it as his opinion, that the salaries of 
the civil, political, and judicial employés cannot prudently be 
lowered. His lordship’s opinion is we believe generally shared 
by those best conversant with Indian affairs. Even were any 
reduction in these departments expedient, the amount must be 
comparatively small, seeing that the cost of the three together is 
only about 16 per cent. of the entire expenditure; and as by 
effecting such reduction the Government would be liable to be 
served by inferior men, the experiment would be too hazardous to 
be justifiable. Even were any diminution of the salaries of the 
civil servants practicable and desirable, the sum saved by the 
process will be more than swallowed up by the cost of the addi- 
tional establishments absolutely required. The police, as we have 
said, will be largely increased. The expenses under the heads of 
marine, buildings, and fortifications, are too small to admit of any 
retrenchment worthy of notice here; so that the cost of the army 
and the interest on the debt are the only items which afford 
scope for the exercise of any considerable economy. Taking the 
average of the last fifty years, the military charges have amounted 
to 57 per cent. of the whole Indian revenue, and of course it is 
on this item that all economists have fastened in order to effect 
their purpose. Opinions diffe. widely as to the extent to which 
the number of the British troops serving in India may be reduced : 
some think the present number of 100,000 ought to be continued ; 
of the Commissioners who have just published their Report, some 
recommen? 30,000, others believe 45,000 would suffice to ensure 
security. «Ve heartily concur with those who assert that India 
cannot permanently be held by the sword; but, considering the 
formidable struggle we have just gone through, and the wide 
spread of disaffection, there can be no doubt that, though it may 
be possible to hold India for several years to come by the aid of 
only the same number of British troops as were maintained there 
before the late insurrection, such a proceeding would be more 
economical than safe—would keep the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment constantly on the brink of danger, and would deprive 
England of that sense of security which is essential to ensure 
the flow of English capital to India for the development of her 
enormous resources, and therefore for enriching and elevating 
her people. There seems, however, very good reason for 
believing that the native soldiery, both cavalry and infantry, 
might be so organized as to cost much less than at present, and 
that the proposed modifications would be hailed with satisfaction 
by each regiment, and would ensure a more loyal, zealous, and 
effective army than the present system is calculated to produce. 
We refer, of course, to the reforms which the late General Jacob 
so earnestly and convincingly insisted on for years previous to 
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the mutiny, and the wisdom of which he illustrated by the 
splendid irregular cavalry, or Silidars corps, which he formed, 
which we believe are notoriously the cheapest and most efficient 
in India, and which, during the rebellion, never evinced the 
smallest symptom of unfaithfulness. The leading ideas which 
guided him, and which he realized with extraordinary effect, were 
(1) that his soldiers should be regarded not as mere machines, but 
as men whose individuality must be respected and developed, (2) 
that native officers should be employed wherever Englishmen can 
be dispensed with, and (3) that only such English officers should 
be appointed over them as are capable, by their superior ability 
and character, of inspiring that respect and maintaining that 
prestige and influence on which alone our Indian Empire can be 
enduringly founded. “The Englishman,” he said, “ becomes too 
common to be held in proper and wholesome respect. He is seen 
holding no important position, but in the performance of trifling 
duties, which any native officer or non-commissioned officer could 
do equally well. He is often seen idling away his time in frivolous, 
or wasting his energies in vicious, pursuits. The prestige of the 
superior race is thus destroyed, when it too often happens that 
the European officer, having nothing important to occupy him, 
loses somewhat of his own self-respect.” Captain Evans Bell, 
who quotes these words with hearty approval, and who adyocates 


the re-organization of the Indian army, according to the method 
proposed and practised by General Jacob, thus expresses himself 
in his “ Letters on the English in India” already mentioned :— 


“The most striking example of the extravagant and unwieldy con- 
dition of the native army of India, as at present constituted, is to be 
seen in the native regular cavalry, in which the lust of patronage has 
forced a radically faulty organization to a pitch of absurdity, the simple 
statement: of whieh is equivalent to a condemnation. There are still 
borne upon the army lists of the three Presidencies twenty-one regi- 
ments of Native Light Cavalry,* mustering each about 400 sabres. 
The Madras cavalry regiments at present have only 350 troopers. To 
each regiment there is a sinecure eolonel, whose pay is about 12000. 
per annum, drawn probably at Bath or Cheltenham. There is a 
lieutenant-colonel, who, if in command of the corps, receives, including 
the profits of the saddle contract, 22007. a year. The major’s pay is 
1100/. a year. There are no less than seven captains; and the pay of 
a captain in command of a troop of 60 men, ineluding the profits of 
the troop contract,f amounts to 840/. per annum. There are nine 
lieutenants, on 420/. a year, and five cornets, on 360/. a year. 





* Tn Bengal, ten regiments (of which all but a few hundred mem have either 
mutinied or been disarmed), eight in the Madras, and three in the Bombay 
army. 
; + For horse-elothing, ropes, watering bridles, &c. 
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“ One of the subalterns holds the appointment of adjutant and another 
that of quartermaster, both with handsome allowances in addition to 
their pay. There is a surgeon with 1000/. a year, also an assistant- 
surgeon with 420/. a year, and a veterinary surgeon with 500J. a year. 
There is a riding-master, a warrant officer, whose pay is about 200/. a 
year. And there are a sergeant-major and a quartermaster-sergeant, 
whose duties are chiefly clerical, having reference to the regimental 
records, accounts, and stores. All this immensely expensive staff of 
English officers—who are all entitled to pensions on retirement—is 
kept up for the purpose of bringing into the field four hundred imita- 
tion dragoons of very indifferent quality, who in the quietest times are 
always grumbling about the severity of their riding-school and stable 
duties, and the insufficiency of their pay; who have no confidence in 
our saddles, our bits, or our swords ; and who, even when not mutinous, 
have on active service always been unreliable. 

“ And besides the cumbrous regimental system, a stud and remount 
establishment is maintained on so regal a scale that every horse sup- 
plied to the cavalry is computed to cost between 6C/. and 70/. The 
cost of the horses in fact is so great, and their keep and veterinary 
charge so expensive, that four British dragoons can be entertained at 
the same annual charge as five of these native troopers, who on the 
other hand have no special quality or aptitude which can render them 
at any time or under any circumstances more useful or more economical 
than British dragoons. 

“ But the Irregular Cavalry of India form a special and peculiar body 
of admirable light horsemen, whose place could not be supplied, and 
whose functions could not be performed by any number of the finest 
English dragoons. ‘They will cheerfully undergo fatigue and exposure, 
and bad living, that would disorganize British troops in India. They 
know the country and the habits of their countrymen so well, and are 
so capable of shifting for themselves, that a regiment may, for par- 
ticular purposes of police, or escort, or reconnoitring, send out for more 
or less lengthened periods, small detachments and parties, and even 
single men, a process which, if attempted with English dragoons, 
would be utterly destructive of discipline, and, at the same time, utterly 
inefficacious. They find everything themselves—horses, arms and 
clothing; they are not dependent on the stud, the Ordnance, or the 
commissariat. If fairly paid, as the Hyderabad Rissalahs are, they 
will move off at a day’s notice anywhere, and require no marching 
money, or tents, or supplies of any sort. If fairly paid, and if their 
old custom of absolute family property in the “ assamee’’ or “ situation,” 
and right to have a horse, be upheld, they ask for no pensions from 
Government. And although their horses are far inferior in appearance 
and in weight to those supplied by Government, the exploits of the 
Irregular Cavalry in the field have far surpassed those of the regulars. 

“The Regular Light Cavalry regiments have, as I before stated, 
each a sinecure colonel on 1200/. a year, and are each commanded by 
a lieutenant-colonel on 2200/. a year, with twenty highly-paid English 
officers also borne on the rolls of the corps, some of whom are of 
course always absent on leave, some employed on the staff, and the 
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yemainder present with the regiment, where they have very little 
authority, very little responsibility, and nothing to do except mere 
duties of parade and routine. The native officers, as in the entire 
regular native army, are entirely useless in every point of view. 

“The irregular regiment is commanded by a selected officer, usually 
of the rank of captain; his pay is 1200/7. a year, and altogether his 
position is highly honourable, independent, and responsible, and renders 
him in his own estimation and in that of his contemporary brother 
officers, one of the fortunate men of the service. He is assisted by two 
juniors—a second in command and an adjutant, the former receiving 
about 600/. and the latter 5007. a year, both of whom may be con- 
sidered as in a course of training and probation to succeed to commands, . 
if their abilities and conduct entitle them to so important a charge. 
_ The native officers—although there might be a great improvement in 
this respect, for no particular qualification is exacted from them—are 
efficient, and have some authority and responsibility. 

“ The infantry regiments, organized on the same principle, with only 
three selected English officers, may be compared with the regular 
native corps of the line, and will be found quite equal in steadiness on 
parade, in their conduct on active service, and in their discipline; 
while the expense of the regular infantry regiments, with twenty-six 
English officers, all entitled to pensions, is nearly double that of the 
irregular corps. 

“The regular native cavalry should disappear entirely. Eligible 
men, from its ranks, might be allowed to purchase the Government 
horses at a moderate price, and enter the new regiments on the Hin- 
dostanee plan as silladars. The number of regiments of this descrip- 
tion should be very largely increased. They are by far the most 
effective troops for keeping the peace, suppressing minor disturbances, 
and for affording aid in general to the civil power.” 


If the Native Cavalry and Infantry were all organized as 
General Jacob and Captain Bell propose, “‘ the services of at least 
1500 English officers who add nothing to the strength or to the 
influence of the Government, or to the efficiency of the service, 
whose pay amounts to at least 450,0001. a year, and whose pen- 
sions form an ever-increasing prospective burden on the revenues 
of India, would be dispensed with.” In the present state of the 
Indian treasury the possibility of saving such a sum by adopting 
a different method of organizing the Indian Army deserves 
earnest consideration ; but the important influence of the change 
on the minds of the Native soldiery, and the greater military 
effectiveness which it is proved to insure, commend it to the 
Government even more strongly than does the economy which 
would accompany it. We rejoice to find that her Majesty’s 
Commissioners “are of opinion that the irregular system is the 
best adapted for Native Cavalry in India, and recommend that it 
be adopted.” They “recommend that the Native Infantry be 
mainly regular, but that such number of regiments be main- 
(Vol. LXXII. No. CXLI.]}—New Sens, Vol. XVI. No. I. K 
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tained and organized on the irregular system as the Governor- 
General and the Governors of the Presidencies may respectively 
recommend for the sanction of her Majesty's Government.” 

The only other item of Indian expenditure which claims the 
attention of the economist is the interest payable on the Indian 
debt. The determination of Parliament to refuse its security for 
the repayment of loans contracted on Indian account has com- 
pelled the Indian Government to pay a much higher interest on 
them than it would do if they had the Imperial guarantee. 
“Since the commencement of the late mutiny,” says Major 
Wingate, “the Indian Government has raised about 10,000,000. 
in India at an interest of 6 per cent., while the money could have 
been raised by the same Government in this country at 4 per 
cent., and by the British nation at 3} per cent.” Subscriptions 
for 5,000,0002. on the same costly terms have been subsequently 
invited at Calcutta. Lord Stanley adverted to this thriftless 
process as follows :— 


“Let me now call attention to a topic which ought to be con- 
sidered in connexion with this subject—the position of the English 
Exchequer in regard to the Indian debt. I am aware the uniform 
policy of the Parliament and the Government of this country has been 
to decline all responsibility in regard to the debt of India, which has 
been held to be a charge only on the Indian exchequer. Dealing 
with the present state of affairs, I may say at once that I am not 
going to recommend any change in that policy. I know well the 
alarm which any such proposition would create, and I know the 
refusal which it would inevitably receive. But this is a question 
which will recur again and again, and which will have to be considered 
in the future as well as in the present. Observing, then, that I do 
not speak with reference to practical ection at present, I would ask 
the House seriously to consider how far, looking at the fact, that more 
than 50,000,000/7. has been contributed by English capitalists, it would 
be morally possible for this country altogether to repudiate the Indian 
debt without shaking its own credit ? 1 would likewise ask the House 
to bear in mind, that if ever the time should come when the esta- 
blished policy in this respect should undergo a change, and when a 
national guarantee should be given for these liabilities, that guarantee 
would operate to reduce the interest paid on the Indian debt by no 
less than 750,000/. or even 1,000,000/7., which, formed into a sinking 
fund, would go far to pay off the whole.” 


We shall have to recur to this subject hereafter; we are at 
this moment concerned only to show what amount of economy is 
possible. It appears that in order to make the Indian revenue 
and expenditure balance each other, the one must be increased, 
or the other lessened to an amount exceeding 5,000,0001. When 
the proposed reduction of the European and Native forces is 
effected, it seems impossible to lessen the military charge still 
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further, unless the Native Army be wholly organized on the 
irregular plan. Then if Parliament would open its eyes to the 
folly of constraining the Indian exchequer to pay 1,000,0001. 

a year more than it need do by way of interest on money, a total 
saving from these two sources of about 1,450,0001. could be 
effected. It is of the first importance for the welfare of India 
that instead of reducing the expenditure, the amount of the deficit 
be provided ; and now comes the question how this may be most 
easily and most safely done. 

Itis estimated that the new Indian tariff will produce 1,000,0001., 
and it may be that the succession duty and the tax on tobacco 
intended to be imposed may yield a like sum. If the Indian Council 
also decides on a marriage licence fee, which it has under consi- 
deration, but which, it is believed, would be a dangerous imposition, 
it may, from these different sources, increase the revenue, by 
2,500,0002. Assuming our estimate of the deficit to be near the 
truth, that the savings as indicated above are effected, and that the 
new taxes yield the amounts counted on, the financial position of 
the Indian Government in 1860-1 would be somewhat as follows: 


To amount of estimated deticit, say— £5,050,000 
By amount saved through changing 

the Native Army from the regular 

to the irregular system. . . £450,000 
By Reduction of Interest payable on 

India Debt through aceording Im- 

perial Guarantee. . - 1,000,000 
By proceeds of new Custom Duties . 1,000,000 
By proceeds of Succession Tax . . 500,000 
By proceeds of Tobacco Tax . . 500,000 
By proceeds of Marriage Licence Fees 500,000 


3,950,000 


Probable Deficitin 1860-1 . . . . . . £1,100,000 


But in fact the transformation of the Native soldiery from 
regular to irregular corps is likely to be limited to the Bengal 
Cavalry ; and we have no hope that Parliament will soon see the 
wisdom of guaranteeing the payment of the Indian debt. So 
that the greater part of the imaginary savings just adverted to 
are likely to remain imaginary. If so the deficit of 1860-1 will 
probably amount to 2,250,000/., unless the ingenuity of the 
Government enables it to invent some new tax, in addition to 
those just.mentioned, which may be imposed without peril, and 
which will yield the sum required. 

Three-fifths of the Indian Revenue is derived from land, and 
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owing to the principles on which it is assessed it is unlikely that 
the revenue from this source can be rapidly increased. About 
another fifth is derived from the opium monopoly. During the 
present century the amount derived from this source has increased 
enormously. But itis liable to immense fluctuations: in 1857-8 
it yielded 6,443,7061., whereas in 1858-9 it yielded only 
5,195,191l:. The remaining fifth consists of the salt duty and 
customs, which in 1858-9 yielded 4,398,9681., together with 
miscellaneous items which in 1857-8 amounted to 2,966,0911. 
The opium revenue not only varies with the season and the 
demand for the article, but is liable to be affected by the culture of 
opium in China itself, seeing that as the Chinese Government has 
now legalized. the opinm-trade, it is probable that it will at least 
permit, if it does not encourage, its home growth. We have 
already counted on an increase in the Customs by the imposition 
‘of a new tax, the. remaining sources of revenue—the miscel- 
laneous items—are, taken together, too smallin amount to afford 
a hope that they will: present any considerable increase during 
the next few years. In fact, Indian statesmen are exceedingly 
embarrassed by the necessity of either reducing the expenditure 
beneath what is compatible with efficiency and safety, or of 
increasing the taxation to an extent which might prove provo- 
cative of a new insurrection. Under these circumstances we 
believe that ‘however loud may be the exclamations at the 
proposal to reopen the question of Indian land tenures, as a pre- 
lude to a modification of the systems according to which the 
Indian Revenue. from: land is collected, this is the only right 
course open to the statesman who, not satisfied with meeting the 
exigencies of the! hour, is intent on providing for the future. We 
shall so far anticipate the conclusions to which we hope to lead 
our readers, as to express an opinion that a wise and just ad- 
ministration of the land department of the Indian Government 
would raise its revenue to an equality with its expenditure, would 
enable it at no distant time to repay its debts, and would so extend 
and improve all kinds of Indian agriculture as to insure a great 
and rapid increase of wealth throughout the provinces under 
British dominion... Impressed with this conviction, we shall now 
proceed to expound the principle according to which, we believe, 
the Indian Land Revenue ought to be collected, and shall then 
indicate in what respects the acceptance of that principle would 
modify the policy and practice of the Anglo-Indian Government 
with reference to the Land Tax, the expenditure on roads, canals, 
and works of irrigation, and also with reference to the questiovexata, 
—Ought England to guarantee the payment of the Indian debt? 


In no respect, perhaps, do the political institutions of the 
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different countries of the globe differ from each other more 
remarkably than in the laws by virtue of which land is held in 
each. Moreover, they differ in each country at different periods 
of its history. But notwithstanding these differences, it will be 
found that when nations in corresponding stages of development 
are compared with each other their land tenures are substantially 
alike, the likeness growing out of a common belief that land 
cannot rightly belong to private individuals, but only to the chief, 
the king, or the state. The soil of ancient Egypt belonged to the 
king, though large tracts seem to have been held by the priestly 
and military castes. The priests told Herodotus that Sesostris 
(Ramases IT.) “ made a division of the soil of Egypt among the 
inhabitants, assigning square plots of ground of equal size to all, 
and obtaining his chief revenue from the rent which the holders 
were required to pay him every year. Ifthe river carried away 
any portion of a man’s lot, he appeared before the king, and 
related what had happened, upon which the king sent persons to 
examine and determine by measurement the exact extent of the 
loss, and thenceforth only such a rent was demanded of him as 
was proportionate to the reduced size of his land.”* Under the 
Hebrew theocracy, inalienable property in land was forbidden to 
individuals, unless they were priests. According to the Book of 
Leviticus, God gave to Moses a command that the children of 
Israel should observe a sabbath of years at the end of every seven 
times seven years, and that at the recurrence of this semi- 
centennial jubilee the individual tenures of land should “ go out” 
or lapse. It is not very clearly stated to whom the land was 
to revert, but that it was not to be alienated permanently to 
individuals these words sufficiently prove :—‘ The land shall not 
be sold for ever: for the land is mine; for ye are strangers and 
sojourners with me The field of the suburbs of their cities 
[those of the Levites] may not be sold; for it is their perpetual 
possession.”+ In ancient Persia, the king was regarded as sole 
proprietor of the land, and even now the Persian revenue is 
derived almost exclusively from the extensive crown lands. 
Indeed, it may be safely affirmed that in Asia the land most 
generally belongs to the king or supreme head of the state. 


“In the Teutonic nations,’ says Professor Newman, “ we can trace 
the history of tillage as high as the state of barbarism, when no such 
thing as private property in land was thought of. The rights 
of land rested entirely in the tribe or nation, not in the individual; in 
fact the magistrates redistributed the land to the use of the tenants, 
year by year, no land remaining in cultivation two years together. 





* Herodotus, book ii., chapter 109. Rawlinson’s translation. 
¢ Leviticus, chapter xxv. ver. 23, 34. 
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. . . » When German invasion deluged the rest of Europe, and feudal 
monarchies arose, the basis of the social system was in the tenure of 
land. In many parts, but eminently in Italy, the towns remained 
like independent powers with their own territory. Of the rest of the 
country a division was made almost identical with that of ancient 
Egypt or ancient India, into three sorts of land, belonging to the 
erown, the priests, or the military order, that is, the nobles. The 
actual cultivators generally paid rent in some form to one or other of 
these three possessors; but the principle was on the whole clearly 
upheld, that the land belonged to the state, and to no private person. 
Small freeholders, who cultivated their own land, may seem to have 
been an exception. At any rate, the larger holders, or landlords, who 
received rent, were, by the very fact, constituted into public fune- 
tionaries, who had service to perform for the payment. ‘Town lands, 
as the very name shows, belonged to the public. Nor were the crown 
lands the private property of the sovereign, nor could he alienate 
them. The Church lands equally were publie, and the clergy owed 
publie religious duties for them. Besides this, bishops and mitred 
abbots, equally with barons, were bound to maintain soldiers on their 
estates for the king’s need. The barons’ domains descended to their 
sons or representatives, and might not be sold for the advantage of 
the immediate holder, who had only a life interest in them. All these 
great functionaries had to do solemn homage to the king for their land, 
in token that it was public property ; besides which they were liable to 
other burdens. In fact, the barons generally had courts of their own, 
and in many countrics were like little sovereigns, whose political duties 
were requited by honour and by rent, which was not a commercial, but 
a political payment. Of all this, perhaps, the only remnant in modern 
England is seen in unpaid justices of the peace and in the compulsory 
serving as high sheriff ; and, trifling as this may appear, it serves to 
indicate that the law has never given up the principle that landed 
possessions are a TRUST bestowed by the state, and that the person 
accepting the trust becomes in some sense a public functionary pledged 
to detinite duties The illegal alienation of the crown estates, 
partly by sale and partly by gift, is a scandalous chapter in English 
history. Against it the Parliaments again and again protested, and 
often effected a resumption of the estates; nay, Richard L., after selling 
some of them, and using the purchase-money, took back the lands 
himself, alleging that the sale had been essentially beyond his power. 
However, after the abbey lands had been distributed among the aris- 
tocracy by Henry VIII., Parliament was dumb, so many having eaten 
the sop; and the alienation of crown lands went on, until at last the 
whole taxation of the country, which ought now, as originally, to have 
been defrayed by rent of land, was shifted off on to trade and industry. 
The landholders passed laws to exempt themselves from feudal service, 
so as to hold their rents for nothing, and presented the king with a 
tax on beer instead !”’ 


By the old laws of England, a nobleman could not sell his 
estate. It-was held to be a fraud on his successors to take in 
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ready money the value of the land for ever. But from the time 
of the Crusades downwards, many have desired to turn their 
lands into money ; while, on the other hand, the more opulent of 
the commercial elasses eagerly coveted landed estates, and there- 
fore conspired with the feudal owners to annul those obligations 
to the Crown under which they held, in order to assimilate land 
to other forms of property, and to facilitate its transfer as an 
absolute possession, subject in all respects to the owner's will. 
The unlimited control thus obtained is exemplified in the assump- 
tion and exercise of the power of ejectment. But immediately 
that the principle of individual and absolute property in land 
is pushed to its logical extreme its impolicy and immorality 
appear, and we see that, morally speaking, the owner of a county 
has no more right to drive away its inhabitants than the owner of 
slaves has to kill them. We believe that no one in this country 
will concede to the slave-owner the right to kill his slave; but to 
deny him this right is to deny the possibility of absolute property 
in slaves. Modern usage in England and Scotland has aecus- 
tomed men’s minds to the notion that land may become an article 
of commerce, and may be held as unconditionally as any other 
article ; hence, notwithstanding strong misgivings when the prin- 
ciple was applied, consistency compelled acquiescence in the right 
of ejectment, which within this century great landholders have 
dared to exercise. But their unscrupulous audacity has riveted 
the attention of political economists, and has led them to investi- 
gate the rights of property in land, and to question the validity of 
those titles by which landlords have alleged themselves autho- 
rized to treat the land as their own. As soon as this principle 
is actually embodied, its injustice revolts aud staggers the moral 
‘sense of thousands, who, however, not seeing how to dispute it 
so long as they recognise the principle of private property, are 
constrained to be silent; but others of clearer vision and stronger 
thought record their protest or battle against it. 

“ As far as I am aware,” says Professor Newman, “to eject the 
population in mass is a very modern enormity. We think of it as 
peculiarly Irish ; yet nowhere, perhaps, was it done more boldly, more 
causelessly, and more heartlessly, than from the Sutherland estates of 
Northern Scotland, early in this century. Between the years 1811 
and 1820, 15,000 persons were driven off the lands of the Marchioness 
of Stafford alone ; all their villages were pulled down or burnt, and 
their fields turned into pasturage. A like process was carried on about 
the same time by seven or eight neighbourmg lords. The human inha- 
bitants were thus ejected, in order that sheep might take their place; 
because some one had persuaded these great landholders that sheep 
would pay better than human beings! ‘This is truly monstrous. . . . 
The public sits by, and mourns to think that people deal so unkindly 
with that which is their own! Here is the fundamental error, the 
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crude and monstrous assumption, that the land, which God has given 
to our nation, is or can be the private property of any one. It is a 
usurpation exactly similar to that of slavery.” 

In his very able work, “ Social Statics,” Mr. Herbert Spencer 
enforces the same doctrine. At the conclusion of his chapter on 
“ The Right to the Use of the Earth,” he says,—“‘ We see that the 
maintenance of this right necessarily forbids private property in 
land; . .. . that the theory of the co-heirship of all men to the 
soil is consistent with the highest, civilization ; and that however 
difficult it may be to embody that theory in fact, equity sternly 
commands it to be done.” The very highest authority in matters 
of political economy (Mr. John Stuart Mill) while evincing a due 
regard to vested interests, is no less emphatic than Professor 
Newman and Mr, Spencer in denying the right of private pro- 
perty in land, “ When,” he observes, “ the ‘ sacredness of pro- 
perty’ is talked of, it should always be remembered that this 
sacredness does not belong in the same degree to landed property. 
No man made the land. It is the original inheritance of the 
whole species The claim of the landowners to the land is 
altogether subordinate to the general policy of- the state.” 
Whether it be politic under any circumstances for the state to 
alienate land permanently to individuals we are not now con- 
cerned to inquire, but we may observe in passing that Mr. Mill 
would justify property in land only so long as the proprietor is 
its improver. He says,—‘‘ Whenever, in any country, the pro- 
prietor, generally speaking, ceases to be the improver, political 
economy has nothing to say in defence of landed property as there 
established. In no sound theory of private property was it ever 
contemplated that the proprietor of land should be merely a 
sinecurist quartered on it.” 

We have not space in this article for a recapitulation of the 
various arguments by which the authors just quoted justify their 
denial of a right of property in land; there is, however, one con- 
sideration which, being intimately connected with the question of 
taxation, may be stated here. Suppose a military chieftain te 
take possession of an island previously uninhabited, to apportion.it 
amongst his most distinguished followers, they agreeing to give 
him military service in return when called upon. These subor- 
dinate chiefs would in turn assign the use of their lands to their 
soldiers and dependents, to be paid for either in military aid or in 
rent, probably in the shape of a certain proportion of the yearly 
produce. The lands would then have a certain ascertainable 
value. Now suppose that in the course of a hundred years the 
population were to double, and were to go on increasing century 
after century, the demands for land would increase in proportion ; 
but in consequence of the limited extent of the island these 
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demands could only be partially complied with; the inhabitants 
would therefore outbid each other for the possession of the soil, 
and its value would thus steadily and enormously increase. It is 
true that this increase would be due, in some measure, to the 
improvements effected by the holders, or by the owners; but by 
far the largest proportion would result solely from the growth of 
the population, a cause quite independent of the capital, labour, 
or will of the landlords. The question, therefore, arises,—seeing 
that the added population is the source of the increased value 
of the land, is it right that the landlords should appropriate it 
exclusively to themselves? If we were to concede to them a 
prescriptive claim by virtue of their original possession, equity 
would dictate, as it seems to us, that they should in some way 
share their increased revenues with those whose presence had 
occasioned their increase. At the time they obtained the land, 
the functions of government were almost wholly confined to the 
assurance of that military protection which they were bound to ~ 
give; the increase of the population, and the successive steps 
which it has made in civilization, have necessitated governmental 
machinery of constantly growing magnitude and complexity; as 
the revenues of the landlords have increased in even greater pro- 
portion, it seems to us that in the eyes of justice they are as much 
bound to provide the increasingly costly administration of govern- 
ment in all its departments out of their increasing land revenues 
as they were to provide mere military aid when good soldiership 
comprised the chief merits of good government. We are glad to 
be able again to quote Mr. Mill in confirmation of our opinion :— 


“ Suppose,”’ says he, “ that there is a kind of income which constantly 
tends to increase, without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the 
owners: those owners constituting a class in the community, whom the 
natural course of things progressively enriches, consistently with com- 
plete passiveness on their part. In such a case it would be no violation 
of the principles on which private property is grounded, if the State 
should appropriate this increase of wealth, or part of it, as it arises. 
This would not properly be taking anything from anybody; it would 
merely be applying an accession of wealth, created by circumstances, 
to the benefit of society instead of allowing it to beeome an unearned 
appendage to the riches of a particular class. Now this is actually the 
ease with rent. . . . They [the Jandlords] grow richer as it were in 
their sleep, without working, risking, or economizing. What claim 
have they, on the general principles of social justice, to this accession 
of riches? In what would they have been wronged if society had, 
from the beginning, reserved a right of taxing the spontaneous increase 
of rent to the highest amount required by financial exigencies? . . . 
In most countries of Europe, the right to take by taxation, as exigency 
might require, an indefinite portion of the rent of land has never been 
allowed to slumber. In several parts of the Continent the land-tax 
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forms a large proportion of the public revenues, and has always been con- 
fessedly liable to be raised or lowered without reference to other taxes. 
. . . Whatever may be thought of the legitimacy of making the State 
a sharer in all future increase of rent from natural causes, the existing 
land-tax (which in this country unfortunately is very small) ought not 
to be regarded as a tax, but as arent-charge in favour of the public.” 


Reviewing the foregoing considerations, it seems to us that 
whether we regard the ownership or use of the land, the same 
principle is indisputably established: the land belongs to the 
people as a whole, and can only be held rightly by the State in 
trust for them to whom alone the rent for its use is justly due. 
In Europe an adumbration of this principle is visible in nume- 
rous pohtical arrangements: not only have landlords held their 
lands in consideration of yielding military service or paying a 
land-tax, but rights of way through “ private property” have been 
constantly insisted on, and the right of Parliament, expressed in 
its numerous railway bills, to resume the land against the will of 
its owners (tendering at the same time a money compensation) is 
held by all classes of the community to be paramount and un- 
questionable. Bearing in mind how extensively modern Jinglish 
life reposes on the assumption of the right of individuals and 
their heirs to hold land in perpetuity, notwithstanding the public 
affirmation of a principle directly subversive of it, we freely 
recognise the great practical diffienlty in England of realizing 
the idea that the land and the rents of it belong to the State. 
But if the idea be an essentially true one, it will assuredly embody 
itself. The time may be afar off, and the change so gradual, as 
to be marked by no political convulsion, but institutions un- 
founded in justice exist by expediency and on sufferance; con- 
demned by the intellect, they are liable to destruction, and the 
deeper such institutions permeate the life of a people, the more 
they are to be deplored, and the more difficult and perilous the task 
of rectification. We conclude, therefore, that it is a great good 
fortune for a country to be able, without serious dislocation of 
existing arrangements, or the infliction of grave suffering on any 
class of the community, to reform or establish its tenure of 
lands in accordance with the only equitable principle by which 
they can be lastingly held, and that it behoves statesmen of all 
countries, when effecting land-settlements, to approximate to that 
principle as nearly as possible. In India, from the time of 
Warren Hastings to the present day, the tenures of land have 
been the questio vezata of Anglo-Indian statesmen. Happily 
for the millions constituting the Anglo-Indian empire, the greater 
proportion of their lands are so held as to permit of the owner- 
ship being vested for ever in the Government on their behalf, 
without occasioning any political or social disturbance, and 
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without causing any great individual suffering. In the present 
state of Indian land tenures, the importandée and beneficence of 
giving a practical recognition of the principle that the land 
belongs exclusively to the State is incalculable, and her Majesty's 
Minister for India who shall resolve, that when dealing with the 
Indian lands, he will be guided by that principle, and will apply 
it in all practicable cases, will secure for himself the perpetual 
gratitude of an assemblage of nations, 

There has been a long-continued discussion among the most 
distinguished servants of the East India Company as to who 
were the proprietors of the land in India, when under Hindu or 
Mahommedan rule. To us it seems indubitable that the pro- 
prietorship practically vested in the reigning princes. As Mr. 
Thomason observes, ‘‘ undoubtedly traces are often to be found 
of the existence and exercise of a proprietary right in the land 
on the part of individuals; but so long as the sovereign was 
entitled to a portion of the produce of all land, and as there was 
no fixed limit to that portion, practically the sovereign was so 
far owner of the land as to be able to exclude all other persons 
from enjoying any portion of the net. produce.”"* The most 
ancient accounts we possess of Indian land tenures go to prove 
that the land was held from the sovereign by numerous village 
communities, completely independent of each other, and con- 
taining within themselves nearly all the necessary means of ex- 
istence and self-government. Geographically considered, each 
village or township comprised a tract of country consisting some- 
times of hundreds, sometimes of thousands of arable and waste 
land; politieally it was a little republic, holding its property more 
or less in common. ‘The principal officers were the Patell, or 
headman, who had the general superintendence of: the village 
affairs, settled disputes, collected the village: revenues and paid 
them to the king’s deputy; the Patell's assistant, the Chongula ; 
and the Koolkurnee, or accountant. Besides these, there were 
twenty-four persons of various trades and professions, necessary 
as artizans and publie servants, or desirable on account of reli- 
gious observances or common amusements. But very few villages 
were complete. ‘The cultivators were entitled to one-half of 
the paddy produce (that is, grain in the husk), depending on the 
periodical rains. Of the erops from the dry grain lands watered 
by artificial means they were allowed about two-thirds. Before the 
harvest began, the amount of the erops was ascertained by skilful 
surveyors m presence of the village inhabitants, and the quantity 
belonging to the Government being thus determined, was either 
paid for in money or contributed in kind. Of garden produce 





* Report 999 of 1853. Revenue Survey (India), p. 5. 
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a much smaller proportion was exacted.* In course of time the 
interests of the Patell, or headman, become identified with those 
of the village community, of which, in its relations to the sove- 
reign or his agents, he became the representative. But originally, 
as appears from the Manu Code, he was the king’s servant—lord 
of a single town, and receiving for his services “the food, 
drink, wood, and other articles,” to which the king was entitled 
from that town.t This circumstance is to us an additional proof, 
that in the most ancient times the land was considered as belong- 
ing to the king. 

“Under this simple form of municipal government the inha- 
bitants of the country have lived,” says Mr. Mill, “from time 
immemorial. . . . They give themselves no trouble about the 
breaking up and division of kingdoms; while the village remains 
entire they care not to what power it is transferred or to what 
sovereign it devolves.” These communities have been character- 
ized as “ the indestructible atoms from which empires are formed.” 
Sir Charles Metcalfe says of them—‘“ they seem to last where 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down. Hindoo, 
Patan, Mongol, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all masters in turn, 
but the village communities remain the same.” In Malwa and 
in the greater part of the Presidency of Madras, the village com- 
munities no longer exist; but there is good reason to believe that 
in former times they prevailed there; in all other parts of India, 
even in Bombay, where the present system of land assessment is 
greatly assimilated to that of Madras, they maintain their integrity 
more or less complete. They were respected by the Mahommedan 
conquerors, to whom in fact such institutions were by no means 
new: there are not only traces of them in ancient Persia, but in 
the time of Huneefa and his two leading disciples (that is, in the 
eighth century of our era), they were flourishing in the countries 
about the Oxus. As supplementary to Mr. Mill's statement of 
the amount of produce exacted from the village communities on 
behalf of the king, we may observe, that in the Ayeen Akbary it 
is said that the Hindu monarchs exacted a sixth part of the 
produce, and that, according to the Institutes of Manu, they 
were entitled to take a sixth in extreme cases. But, practically, 
the spirit of Manu’s ordinances was rarely complied with by 
Hindu princes: the most usual method of assessment seems to 
have been, after collecting together the produce, and deducting 
certain allowances due to each of the village officials, to divide 
the rest between the king and the cultivators, the share of the 
king being from a third to a half. 

* “ History of British India.” By James Mill. Vol. i. p. 217. 


+ History of the Mahrattas. By J. G. Duff. I. 31. 
} “Life in Ancient India.” By. Mrs. Spiers. P. 148. 
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According to the Mahommedan law, “every country which was 
forcibly subdued, and bestowed on its inhabitants without their 
embracing the faith of Islam, is Khirajee, and every country 
which was peacefully subdued by submitting to the Jizyut, is also 
Khiraj land.” Khiraj literally means an outgoing, or tribute 
from the earth ; Jizyut is the Mahommedan poll-tax. The Khiraj 
was reckoned as a sixth, or a fifth, or even a fourth of the earth’s 
produce; but this was computed on an assumed equality of all 
soils, and when applied to poor soils, was no less oppressive 
than the Hindu exaction of one half of the actual crop, which 
was left after satisfying the customary claims of the village 
officials. 

The essential principle on which true Mahommedans assessed 
the land, was a religious one. The lands of the faithful were 
only subject to Ooshr, or tithe, while the infidels, by way of 
penalty for their unbelief, were obliged to pay the Khiraj, which, 
when computed as. a fifth of the produce, was of course double 
the amount of the Ooshr.. The Jizyut, and other vexatious taxes 
being levied on the Hindu unbelievers in addition to the Khiraj, 
we can easily imagine that the people were burthened more 
heavily than they could bear. At all events, the Emperor Akbar, 
who was tainted with Jatitudinarianism in religion, and who was 
therefore tolerant towards his Hindu subjects, abolished the 
Jizyut and other imposts, and fixed the land revenue at one-third 
of the produce of each article in land of average quality, payment 
of that proportiow being made obligatory alike on believers and 
infidels, The rate thus fixed was commuted into money at the 
average prices of nineteen, years, and option was given to the 
cultivator to pay either in money or in kind, The settlement 
was made for ten years, and may have continued longer, but after 
Akbar’s death the Jizyut was re-established. 

The Emperor Aurungzebe. was strictly orthodox, and accord- 
ingly, as appears from a firman which he addressed to the Dewans of 
his different provinces. concerning the collection of tribute, he re- 
verted to the strict application of the Mahommedan law. The 
many modifications of land-tenure, or of tribute due on account of 
them which that law recognises, need not be described here. We 
are only concerned to state that neither in the firman of Akbar, 
nor in that of Aurungzebe, is there anything to show who were 
held liable for the sums due on account of the land, or who were 
regarded as the proprietors. It may be fairly observed that 
though the emperors became the proprietors by right of conquest, 
they abandoned their proprietorship so soon as they bestowed the 
lands on their subjects and exacted the Khiraj. It may be so, 
but still by a process determined by the Mahommedan law, a vast 
extent of territory reverted to the State. 
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Nearly all waters, whether running streams or artificially 
brought to the lands conquered by the Mahommedans, were re- 
garded at Ghuneemut, or plunder, and prima facie the right of the 
soldiers. ‘‘ When the Iman restores the land and water to the 
inhabitants, he does not defeat the right of the soldiers entirely, 
on the contrary, he reserves to them the right of Khiraj.” Now 
even those lands, which being divided among the Mooslim sol- 
diery, are prima facie subject only to Ooshr, may, if irrigated or 
moistened by Khiraj water, themselves become Khirajee, for upon 
such land either Ooshr or Khiraj may be imposed at the option of 
the Iman. As a matter of fact, it appears that in all, or nearly 
all, cases the Khiraj was imposed on even Ooshr lands when 
within reach of irrigation, or running water. Moreover, if Ooshr 
land be transferred from a Mooslim to an infidel, it changes its 
character with its proprietor and becomes Khirajee ; but, with 
strange inconsistency, it continues Khirajee even if re-conveyed 
to a Mooslim. In India the Ooskr character of land seems to be 
entirely lost. Waste land, when brought into cultivation by 
infidels, is in all cases subject to Khiray. 

Now the Khiraj tax is of two kinds, the one is called Mookas- 
simah, and, being due out of actual produce only, has that cha- 
racteristic of the Ooshr which adapts it peculiarly to Mooslim ; 
the other is called Wuzeefa, and being due, whether there be any 
produce or not, has that characteristic of Khiraj, or tribute, which 
adapts it peculiarly to infidels. Of course, therefore, all lands 
held by the Hindus, when conquered by the Mooslims and allowed 
to be retained by the cultivators, became subject to Wuzeefa, 
but, owing to the scarcity of water in the East, when land is be- 
vond the influence of great rivers the assessment of a fixed tri- 
bute, irrespective of the capability of the soil, is impracticable. 
In such cases, therefore; law was often set aside by. necessity, 
and a Mookassimah khiraj was largely imposed, except on lands 
capable of being easily irrigated. The rate of this tax may be any 
part of the produce which the land will bear, not exceeding the 
half; so that either this or the Wuzeefa, the fixed amount of 
which was payable irrespective of the nature of the soil, was ex- 
tremely onerous; and, as a consequence, lands were so often 
abandoned by their cultivators as to necessitate an enactment on 
the subject. In fact, after waiting a sufficient time to allow of 
the proprietor’s return, the land was then to be cultivated from 
the public treasury for the benefit of the Mooslim population, or 
to be let, according to the contract of Moozdraut, by virtue of 
which the Government share of the produce might be anything 
which the land would yield beyond a bare subsistence to the cul- 
tivator. Seeing the tendency of Ooshree land to become Khirajee, 
and that each kind of the latter being oppressively taxed, was 
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frequently abandoned, we can now understand how, from the 
migrations of cultivators, land in large quantities would be con- 
tinually lapsing to the State.* “Of this land,” as Mr. Baillie 
observes in his learned essay, the title of which is prefixed to this 
article, “the sovereign, as representative of the great body of the 
faithful, may fairly be said to be the proprietor.” Extant deeds, 
by which Hindu and Mooslim princes have frequently alienated 
large estates to their favourites, prove how absolute they consi- 
dered their ownership to be.t 

Such was the theory and practice of Indian land tenures under 
the Hindu and Mahommedan rule. Of course whatever proprie- 
tary rights may have been possessed by the native princes of ter- 
ritories acquired by the East India Company or the English 
Government, would be inherited by their successors. We hold, 
therefore, that excepting so far as such rights have since been 
alienated, the lordship of, and property in, the land of British 
India belong to the State. We know that a precisely opposite 
opinion is strenuously maintained, and whether ours is wholly 
justifiable theoretically and historically we shall not inquire 
further, but shall content ourselves with showing that with the 
exception just adverted to, the Anglo-Indian Government is vir- 
tually the landlord of the territories subject to its sway. It is 
useless to quibble about terms: whether the Government assess- 
ment be called land-tax, rent, or land revenue, so long as it 
amounts to such a share of the produce as, taking an average, 
tenants are willing to pay by way of rent, or private landlords are 
accustomed to exact, the Government is practically the landlord, 
and by establishing publie works for improving the value of the 
land recognises its obligations as such. 

In 1807, Sir Thomas Munro told a Parliamentary committee 
that, when the rate of taxation exceeds one-third of the produce, 
land, generally speaking, is of little or no value, and is often 
abandoned ; and General Briggs states that his own experience, 
both in India and in Europe, leads him “to believe that land 
cannot be cultivated for any length of time by a fixed money 
assessment of rent, representing one-third of the farm, excepting 
under two circumstances: the one is, when the produce is very 
cheap at the time of fixing the rent or assessment ; the other is, 
when the cultivator has other lands from which he can derive 
profit, without paying rent or tax.’{ 





* Even under British rule similar abandonments of land, in consequence of 
over-assessment, have frequently occurred, as we shall hereafter see. 
See Mill’s “ History of India,” 5th edition, vol. i. p. 213, and the Appendix 
to Baillie’s “ Land Tax.” 
t “India and Europe compared.” By General Briggs. London. 1857. 
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We have shown that the native governments of India com- 
monly exacted nearly the half of the produce, and that even 
statesmen like Akbar took a third; and now let us see what the 
English Government does, In accordance with the “ perpetual 
settlement” of Lord Cornwallis, the produce of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, was first subject to a deduction to pay for the expense 
of collection, and was then divided, one-half or two-fifths was left to 
the Ryots, and of the other half or three-fifths, constituting the 
rent, the Government took ten-elevenths, and the. Zemindar, or 
nominal proprietor, the remaining one-eleventh. What with the 
greatness of this exaction, the summary process by which it was 
extorted, and the tedious process by which alone the Zemindars 
could obtain their dues from the Ryots, the artificially created 
landowners or aristocracy of Lord Cornwallis— the original 
Zemindars—have been swept away. In consequence of the 
additional land which has since come into cultivation, the present 
landowners are a comparatively wealthy class; but abundant 
evidence is forthcoming to prove that the condition of the Bengal 
Ryot verifies what might be predicted by any one having a know- 
ledge of the proportion of produce which he has to yield up in 
the shape of rent. Under the system denominated Ryotwarry, 
which obtains in Madras.and Bombay, the conditions of the land 
assessment are settled with each farmer separately. This system 
is contrasted unfavourably with that of the North-West Provinces, 
according to which the assessment is made on the village as a 
corporation, the members being jointly and severally responsible 
for payment of the sum agreed upon. It is alleged that the Ryot- 
warry system has proved a failure in Madras. But has the failure 
resulted from the inherent badness of the method by which the 
revenue is collected, or from the largeness of the exaction? 
General Briggs asserts that “heavy assessments have reduced the 
whole (Ryot population) to the condition of pauper tenants,” and 
that “it is admitted that the assessments take one-third of the 
value of the crops on dry land, and 45 per cent. on irrigated 
land.” In a statistical report of the East. India Company for 
1853, quoted by General Briggs, it is stated, that annual settle- 
ments with the Madras Ryots are indispensable; and here is the 
reason given by the Honourable East India Company, through 
the voice of its reporter :—‘ In the south of India the seasons 
are unusually precarious, and the cultivators poor and improvident ; 
under such circumstances it has been thought there were no 
means of securing to the Government a fair share of the surplus 
produce, or net rent, but by taking more than the average in 
favourable seasons, and making corresponding reductions in those 
which prove unfavourable. But such a system must necessarily 
operate as a bar to agricultural improvement ; it is obvious, but 
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for the remissions, the land is over-assessed.” Under such a 
system as this what proprietary rights are left to the cultivators ? 
Mr. Norton, in his “Topics for Indian Statesmen,” while advo- 
cating the Ryotwarry tenure of Madras, says that, as it has been 
worked by the revenue officers, it has impoverished the people, 
and that a great portion of the land of that Presidency “is lying 
waste, because the assessment is more than the rent.” In South 
Arcot, under the Presidency of Madras, the assessment has been 
50 per cent. of the gross produce. What proprietary rights this 
assessment left to the natives let the following facts tell: “ out of 
176,167 cawnies* of irrigated land, there were 95,655 lying waste ; 
out of 1,064,880 of dry land, 815,993; and out of 4,731 of 
garden land, 3,226; or 54 per cent. waste of itrigated, 77 per 
cent. of dry, and 74 of garden. Of the best, or garden soil, 500 
cawnies have been used for building sites; the district does not 
grow grain enough for its own consumption ; the best lands now 
lie waste, whilst numbers of its inhabitants seek subsistence in 
foreign emigration.”+ Even the Board of Revenue ascribes “the 
extensive emigration which has been yearly going on to the ex- 
cessive character of the land assessment, which does not admit of 
the population earning a living from the cultivation of their own 
native fields.” We are happy to say that in 1854 the Govern- 
ment sanctioned a reduction of this extortionate rent. 

In the Presidency of Madras the ryot is allowed, for the reason 
already given, to throw up his land at the end of each year; in 
that of Bombay the settlement for the rent is, as in Madras, made 
direct with each separate farmer or cultivator, but the land is now 
let on lease for a term of thirty years, the assessment or rent 
being, we believe, about a third of the crop. But the ryot is only 
called upon to pay rent on the land he actually cultivates each 
year, so that he is assured that during his term of thirty years 
his rent cannot be raised, and is still enabled to enlarge or con- 
tract his area of cultivation at pleasure. This system isa recently 
introduced reform, and seems to be working tolerably well. Of 
course if the ryots find that under it they can accumulate profits 
from their cultivation, their tenures will come to be regarded as 
beneficial leases—a first step in the direction of acquiring a pro- 
prietary right in the soil. But that until the recent change the 
cultivators in the Deccan were virtually without any proprietary 
rights whatever is abundantly evident. In a valuable paper, em- 
bodying the results of long and elaborate research concerning 
the land tenures of the Deccan, by Colonel Sykes, it is stated that 
before 1824 a large amount of land had gone out of cultivation it 





* A cawny is about one-third larger than an acre. 
+ Mr. Maltby’s Report (1853), quoted by Mr. Norton, p. 209. 
(Vol. LXXIL. No. CXL1.]—New Senrtzs, Vol. XVI. No. I. L 
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consequence of over-assessment. ‘The most extensive holders of 
land when it came under our rule were what are called Mirasdars 
(from Migas, heritage, patrimony). ‘They “claim a right to the 
personal occupancy of their land so long as they pay the Govern- 
ment assessments on it; and in case of failure in the payment of 
the Government dues, and the consequent failure of the right of 
occupancy, they claim the right to resume it whenever they can 
pay the arrears, and also to mortgage or sell it at pleasure.” For- 
merly these lands “ had an intrinsic value, and were desirable 
possessions,” as attested by their saleableness, but in 1825 
Colonel Sykes anathed them as worthless. 

“T have seen,” says he, “ many mirés patras (letters of inheritance) 
granted by mirdsdérs, or by the Patails and Kulkurnis, or by village 
authorities in different parts of the country, dated between twenty-five 
and fifty years back; but, for the last twenty-five years land has not 
had a saleable value in the tracts traversed by me, unless probably in 
some rare instances, for the sites of houses in large towns. Consumption 
falls short of production ; the value of agricultural produce is depre- 
ciated; the money assessments continue the same or nearly so; and 
the grain, forage, and other cesses have been converted into money 
rates; the mirdsdar of the present day, therefore, is unquestionably in 
a worse situation than the upari or mere renter. Mirds land has lost 
its value, althongh the abstract right to it may have been confirmed 
under us; and it will be found that the mirasdars will silently get rid 
of their highly assessed lands, and rent ukti lands, unless the assess- 
ments be equalized in both tenures. Of so little value are mirds lands 
now, that in every village, it is not to be denied, very many mirasdars 
have abandoned them, and are absentees, and such absentees are 
called Paragandah.”’ 

A document signed by E. H. Goldsmid of the Civil Service, 
and G. Wingate, Superintendent of Survey and Assessment in 
the Decean, contains the following statements :—“ Owing to the 
racking system prevalent in the latter years of the Peishwa’s 
Government, and over-assessment throughout our administration, 
sales of land have become as little known in the Decean as in 
Madras. . . . And we further ascribe to the fact of a portion of 
the rent having been seldom, if ever, left to the proprietor or cul- 
tivator in India, the characteristic wretchedness of its agri- 
cultural population.”* Major Wingate also says of “the Ta- 
looka of Ralworee, which, with respect to farming capital and 
capabilities, is perhaps on the whole not an unfavourable speci- 
men of a Deccan district,” that from his own knowledge of the 
general poverty of the cultivators, he should think it no exag- 
geration to assume that fuur-fifths of this class are involved in 
debt.t In «an ingeniously constructed diagram he shows in 





* Revenue Survey (India). Report 999 of 1853. Pp. 364, 365. 
¢ Ibid., p. 353. 
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various ways the effects of British assessment during twenty-five 
years ending with 1845-6. ‘“* During the first nine years of our 
administration the assessment was high, and the revenue de- 
clining ; for the next five it was low with a tendency to improve ; 
and for the last twelve, high, with a diminishing revenue. . . . 
Cultivation is now more limited than at any former period of our 
rule. The Government arable land of the villages exceeds 
122,000 acres, and cultivation has now fallen to 52,000; and 
this in despite of the advantages enjoyed by the cultivators of 
late years in the abolition of transit duties and taxes, and the 
facilities these have afforded for the export of cotton to Bombay.”* 
In presence of these deplorable and damnatory facts, the asser- 
tion of the existence of the proprietary rights of the Indian 
landholders, at least in the districts and at the dates referred to, 
is a mere fiction, the belief in which is pleasant perhaps to the 
philanthropist, but worse than delusive to the statesman. 
Throughout the sub-Presidency of Agra, or the North-West 
Provinces, the ancient system of revenue settlement with each 
village as a corporation has been adopted, not however without 
important modifications. The chief of these are fourfold: such 
a rate of assessment as will leave to the cultivators a third of the 
average net profits; the assessment payable only in money ; tenures 
for fixed terms, generally thirty years; and the beneficial interest 
acquired by the holder to be heritable, or transmissible, so as to 
constitute a proprietary right, resumable only by the Govern- 
ment in default of payment of the rent. “This system,” says 
Mr. Thomason, “has been called the Mouzawar System, but, 
perhaps, Mehalwar would bea more correct term.” Notwithstand- 
ing the likeness to each other in outward form and in their rela- 
tions to the revenue collectors which these villages present, the 
land tenures of the several inhabitants of each village may and 
often do change, and are frequently both various and complex. 
We have not space for a detailed description of all the varieties 
of tenure within these little imperia in imperio, but will mention 
the principal forms. Sometimes the coparceny system is carried 
out entirely: “the rents paid by the cultivators, whether those 
cultivators be the proprietors themselves or not, are thrown into 
a@ common stock, with all other profits from the estate, and alter 
deduction of expenses the balance is divided amongst the pro- 
prietors according to a fixed law.” ‘This, though different from 
the system prevailing in the Bengal Presidency, is nevertheless 
distinguished in the North-West Provinces by the term Zemin- 
daree. Sometimes “the lands are divided, and held in severalty 
by the different proprietors, each person managing his own lands, 





* Revenue Survey (India). Report 999 of 1853. P. 389. 
L2 
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and paying his fixed share of the Government revenue, the whole 
being jointly responsible, in the event of one sharer being unable 
to fulfil his engagements.” Such tenures are called Putteedaree. 
There are also what are called imperfect Putteedaree tenures, 
being “those in which part of the land is held im common and 
part in severalty, the profits from the land held in common being 
first appropriated to payment of the Government revenue and 
the village expenses, and the overplus being distributed, or the 
deficiency made up, according to a rate on the several holdings. 
These distinctions are not in their nature permanent. A mehal 
(the village lands) may pass by the agreement of the sharers from 
one class to another, the joint responsibility remaining inviolate.” 
It is interesting to observe in these changes the tendency to 
individualize or differentiate: ‘it is very rarely that a puttee- 
daree mehal becomes zemindaree, but it is a most common occur- 
rence for a zemindaree, or an imperfect putteedaree to become a 
putteedaree mehal. In such cases a partition of the common 
land takes place, but no division of the mehal.” 

It will be seen that under this system proprietary rights to at 
least. a third of the net produce of the soil are being gradually 
established. Indeed it frequently happens that certain mem- 
bers of the villages, either jointly or severally, claim the proprietary 
right as theirs by conquest, by reclamation from a state of waste, 
or by long possession. The revenue officers freely recognise 
and confirm such rights; in fact so anxious are they to alienate 
the proprietorship from the State, that if no one can substantiate 
a. plausible claim to it, they “ put it up to competition at public 
auction, when it is sold to the highest bidder.” Whatever may 
be the validity of the asserted rights they certainly cannot in 
most cases have been of long duration, for the non-recognition 
of that right by the native governments which preceded the 
British in the North-West Provinces is repeatedly asserted in the 
official Report from which we have just quoted, and it is said to 
be “not unfrequently the case, that there is no party entitled to 
claim the proprietary right.”* 

Throughout the Punjab, when under the Sikh Government, 
the land was assessed at a great variety of rates, ceteris paribus, 
those lands being most remote from the central authority paying 
least, those being the nearest the most. But the most usual 
maximum rate was a half, the most usual minimum a fourth of 
the gross produce; eyen 54 per cent. was occasionally collected ; 
generally, however, the demand varied from a third to two-fifths 
of the. actual produce; the payment being made either in cash or 
in kind. ‘ The officials sometimes disposed of the grain them- 





* Revenue Survey (India), No. 999 of 1853. 
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selves, but more commonly obliged the agriculturists to pay for 
it in cash, at prices rather higher than those quoted in the ordi- 
nary markets,” ‘Towards the close of Runjeet Sing’s reign, the 
revenue of a portion of the kingdom was assessed in money. 
From what has been already said, it is obvious that in those 
districts where the assessment amounted to a half of the crop, any 
proprietary rights, excepting those of the Crown or of jagheerdars 
(holders of estates free from Government assessment), must have 
been very small. As soon as the country came under British 
rule, u rapid provisional settlement of the land-tax was effected, 
when a very general reduction of the proportion of the crop 
demanded was made, and the system of collecting the revenue 
was assimilated to that prevailing in the North-West Provinces. 
Of course, as usual, the assessments were all fixed in money, the 
British Government never consenting to receive rent in kind. 
But though the claim on behalf of Government was lowered to a 
seemingly fair sum, reductions having been made, taking the 
whole of the Punjab, to the extent of 25 per cent., the cry of 
over-assessment was too loud and general to be safely disregarded, 
and the discontent is admitted to have had an adequate cause. 
Within the country, consumption did not equal production, and 
without there was little or no call for the excess, so that expor- 
tation was all but impossible. There was, consequently, a very 
general demand for a return to grain payment, and to a division 
or appraisement of the crops every season. This was refused, but 
diminution, or even suspension, of the revenue claim was ‘often 
found necessary.* In the Report published this year we are told, 
—‘‘It often happens that no sooner has an assessment been 
elaborately calculated than it has to be altered; no sooner have 
engagements been entered into with the people fora term of years, 
than they have to be broken.” In 1851-2, “large bodies of land- 
holders in some districts tumultuously crowded round the revenue 
authorities, and violently declared that the markets were over- 
stocked with grain, and that money could not be got in return for 
produce.” The wisdom displayed in giving practical heed to those 
declarations contributed to save our Indian empire in the day of 
trial. “The policy of reduction having been consistently fol- 
lowed for five years,” when the crisis came, “the agricultural 
classes were comfortable and quiet ; none were pinched in circum- 

No one, among the agriculturists at least, had 
reason to hope for benefit by a change of rulers.” They paid the 
instalment of revenue then demanded from them with willingness 
and punctuality; “there existed no feeling against us; there was 





* General Report on the Administration of the Punjab from the years 
1849-50 and 1850-51. Section VII. 
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a kind of passive sentiment in our favour among the masses.” We 
may rest assured that in this “ policy of reduction” of the Jand- 
tax lay the secret of that marvellous power by which Sir John 
Lawrence exhausted his province of soldiers to ensure the British 
triumph at Delhi. Even in 1857-8, a further reduction was 
deemed expedient; owing, however, to fresh lands coming under 
assessment, the total land revenue collected was about equal to 
that of the previous year. But the necessity of these continuous 
reductions proves that the proprietary right of the cultivators 
must still be of next to no value. In fact, what Englishmen 
understand by proprietary right, in so far as it confers power of 
ejectment and the sale of land in satisfaction of debt, is scarcely 
understood by the Punjabees, and is certainly held by them in 
utter abhorrence. Elsewhere in India the same feeling is intense. 
‘*From the events in Hindostan, it is evident that such sales 
foster hatred between classes who will tear each other to pieces 
directly the bonds of civil order are loosened.”* In the Report 
already referred to, respecting the North-West Provinces, it is. 
observed,—‘‘ Abstractedly considered, this [power of sale and 
compulsory alienation of landed property] is the just and neces- 
sary result of the definite property in land which is created by 
the system [applied by the English revenue officers], but it is a 
process unknown to the native governments from the very absence 
of all recognition of fixed rights.” (p. 9.) In fact, what the people- 
want is, not an absolute proprietary right in the land, but a mo- 
derate revenue assessment, assurance that they may remain on 
the land so long as they pay it, and aid from Government in its 
capacity of landlord in the shape of loans, to enable them to effect 
improvements and render their farms more fertile. In the Punjab, 
as in other parts of India, the Government has found it both 
politic and profitable to advance such loans, and thus, despite its 
theoretical relinquishment of landlordship, continues to fulfil the 
functions attaching to that office. 

In the settlement of the land-revenue of Scinde, the wisdom of 
Sir Charles Napier is signally conspicuous. Under the numerous 
changes of dynasty and rule to which that rich but unhappy 
country has been subject, the tenure of land has been exceedingly 
precarious, a stable system of land-revenue impossible, and rapa-- 
cious oppression of the cultivators general and extreme. All the 
land in Scinde belonged to the State. ‘‘ Under the Kalloras, the 
ryots had hereditary tenures, which gave them an interest in the 
soil; the ameers, seeking only personal profit, broke all the 





* Report on Administration of the Punjab, 1856-8. No. 212 of 1859. 
The Government of the Punjab has now “exempted all ancestral land, or land 
acquired by inheritance, from process for debt.” —TZimes Correspondent, June 
10, 1859, 
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ancient tenures, rendered the husbandman a mere slave, and 
turned nearly a fourth of the finest land into hunting wilder- 
nesses.” ‘I'hey gave still greater tracts of equal fertility to 
Beeloochee chiefs, scarcely a tithe of which they cultivated, to 
be held by them on condition of bringing so many swords and 
shields into the field when the prince called for them. These 
estates, called jagheers, “could always be resumed, and the 
smaller jagheerdars were liable to constant capricious removals 
from one estate to another, the ameers invariably seeking profit 
by the change.” They raised the bulk of their revenue from the 
land. Nominally, their exaction ‘“ was but half, yet various minor 
oppressions made the land-tax upon the ryots amount to. two- 
thirds or more of the gross produce.” Sometimes the levy was in 
money, but most generally in kind. The grain exacted was con- 
verted into cash, often by forced sales above the market price. 
“Thus, in 1842-3, Musseer Khan compelled his umbardars 
(corn-factors) to purchase rice in the husk at twenty-six rupees, 
though they could only obtain from eighteen to twenty rupees for 
it when cleaned.” When the levy was exacted in cash from the 
cultivators, ‘‘the kardar (head man of the village) assembled the 
richest people of his district, compelling each to take a portion of 
the grain, and pay instantly the ameer’s price, perhaps more for 
their own profit. If any refused, he was hanged by the thumbs 
to a beam and a hot ramrod was placed between his thighs. The 
money being thus collected—God help the kardar if it was not—— 
each zemindar, or farmer, took his forced purchase away and 
divided it, in like manner and with like persuasion, amongst his 
ryots or labourers, who, being poorer, had a larger allowance of 
hot ramrods and other tortures.” 

In 1843, the British conqueror of Scinde told the jagheerdars 
that their lands were forfeited by the conquest, that England 
neither wanted nor would have warriors on the feudal system, and 
that hence no service of sword and shield could repurchase their 
jagheers, but that “he would restore them with this conditiona— 
that when any public work was in progress through their jagheers, 
each jagheerdar was to provide labourers with mattock and spade 
in the same proportion as he had before been bound to provide 
warriors with matchlock and sword; and it was his design to 
commence such works as would enhance the value of their pos- 
sessions.” This assertion that their lands belonged to: the 
State, and that they were to be reheld by the jagheerdars only on 
the terms just mentioned, was assented to. Some of the jagheers 
thus restored were sixty square miles in extent. In 1844 Sir 
Charles Napier “restored to the sons of all jagheerdars, who had 
fallen in battle against him, their fathers’ lands; and to them and 
all others he gave the choice of paying rent instead of holding 
their land on the service tenure. This rent was not based on the 
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value of the jagheer. . .. . It was calculated on the expense of 
the military service which had been attached to it; and if a jag- 
heerdar said he was unable to pay the rent, he was offered the 
land for a life-purchase, and even longer, on condition that so 
much of the jagheer as would, if let to ryots, pay the rent 
demanded, should be withheld by the Government.” The system 
of farming the revenue prevailed generally in Scinde; Sir C. 
Napier abolished it; but the middlemen—zemindars—still exist. 
They hire large tracts of land from Government or from jagheer- 
dars, and sublet them to the ryots in small portions. Sir Charles, 
finding that these zemindars, while cheating their landlords, 
starved and oppressed the ryots, granted to the latter small farms, 
giving them only so much land as they can cultivate without sub- 
letting, and, like a good landlord, helping them with small loans, 
repayment of which is rigidly exacted in instalments. He hoped 
thus to deliver them from their oppressors. He effected a general 
reduction of the land-revenue assessment, in consequence of which 
the. revenue steadily increased. Throughout, his administration 
he seemed to have acted on the assumption that the land belongs 
to the State. When restoring the extensive jagheers to their 
former holders, he did not alienate the proprietary right, and in 
his final settlement with them ke induced them to yield up three- 
fourths of their estates, by presenting them with the fee-simple 
of the remainder.* 

The tenure of land in Oude is known as the Talookdaree 
system ; but; the convulsions, from which the country is only just 
recovering, have necessitated extensive readjustments, involving 
the confiscation, restoration, and re-apportionment of estates ; and 
any attempt to describe the new land settlement would still be 
premature. Meanwhile, however, we will give Professor Wilson’s 
description of a Taluk :— 


“It is defined an estate, the profits of which are divided between 
different proprietors, or classes of proprietors, the one superior, the 
other inferior; the former being usually an individual who, either by 
a grant from the sovereign, by favour of local functionaries, or by 
voluntary acts of the people, has become the intermediate agent for 
the revenue, collecting it from the people, and paying it to the Govern- 
ment, after making such deductions to cover his risks and assure his 
profits as he may be entitled to by the stipulations of the grant, or by 
local custom.” 


In fact, a talukdar is a sort of zemindar, but, though often 
of great importance, usually of inferior rank. 





* “History of General Sir Charles Napier’s Administration of Scinde and 
Campaign in the Cutchee Hills.” By Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Napier, K.C.B. 
1851. Pp. 36, 37, 46, 110, 111, 307. 
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We believe our readers are now in possession of ample data for 
forming a distinct conception of the general principle and prac- 
tice which have distinguished the various Governments of India 
as proprietors, lords paramount, or assessors of the land. We 
have seen that, in accordance with Asiatic ideas and immemorial 
custom, the Indian theory of the tenure of land vests the abso- 
lute ownership in the Sovereign; that whether this theory be 
recognised or not, Hindu and Mohammedan princes have exer- 
cised all the rights of unconditional proprietorship; that as a 
general rule they have exacted from the cultivators so large a 
proportion of the produce as to leave them a bare subsistence ; 
that in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay the British 
Government has followed so faithfully in the footsteps of its pre- 
decessors as not only by its rapacity to bar the cultivators from 
proprietary rights, but to drive them from their native lands, 
which, by tens of thousands of acres, have consequently gone 
out of cultivation; that in these two Presidencies the proprietary 
right is not even theoretically abandoned ; that in the Bengal 
Presidency a proprietary right to the extent only of one eleventh 
part of the assumed net profits of the soil was assigned by Lord 
Cornwallis to the zemindars ;* that in the north-west provinces, 
the Punjab and Scinde, where the interests of the cultivators are 
alleged to be especially considered, the Government avowedly 
takes two-thirds of the net profit or rent, and often much more, 
as shown by the frequent necessity of lowering the assessments 
after they have been fixed; and that in every part of British India 
where beneficial leases are now granted, the Government reserves 
to itself the right of continuing to claim the same proportion 
of the produce which it now exacts, or, in other words, raising 
the rent when the present leases shall expire. In view of the 
evidence we have adduced, few will deny, we presume, that the 
British Government is both de jure and de facto the all but 
absolute landlord of British India, and therefore in. the position 
so to manage the vast estate, so to administer its trust on behalf 
of the people as to realize the wise and righteous doctrine, dimly 
“understood, but practically insisted on for ages throughout a 
large part of Asia, and emphatically taught by the English 
politico-economical authorities of Europe—viz., that the land of 
each nation belongs to the people -as a whole, that the Govern- 
ment as their representative is the supreme landlord, and that it 
cannot rightly alienate in perpetuity any part of its trust to 
individuals. 


Seeing what is the actual relation of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 





* Owing to improvements, the value of their proprietary right has increased 
two, three, and even fourfold. 
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ment to the soil of India, and assured of the truth and wisdom of 
the doctrine just referred to, we believe it to be the imperative 
duty of that Government to proclaim itself, both theoretically and 
practically, the supreme landlord on behalf of the people, and to 
assume all the obligations attaching to that high office. Were it to 
do so, it would be bound to ascertain forthwith the exact nature 
of its agreements with all its tenants, to confirm for definite 
periods those which are equitable, to annul as soon as practicable 
those which are not, and, by good government, good roads, and 
extensive works of irrigation, so to increase the value of its 
estate as to enable it to yield a revenue equal to the national 
expenditure, and ultimately capable of paying off the 100,000,0001. 
of debt with which it is now burthened. Anticipating the fulfil- 
ment of these urgent duties, let us endeavour, by a rapid survey, 
to form a rough estimate of the resources at the disposal of the 
State Trustee. 

The following table exhibits the gross amount of land revenue 
derived from the several presidencies or provinces of British India 
in 1856-57, together with the area in square miles to which each 
presidency or province extends :—* 

Area, in Square Land Revenue, in 
Miles. Pounds Sterling. 

Presidency of Bengal . . . . . 3,295,378 

Prince of Wales’ Island . . . . 25,986 

Singepene:: i338) iu. belive ewes. 275 49,968 

Malacea.... 4) <4) ei d/ e ews 1000 15,905 

COON iid arco ov tied oe jorine RR 10,251 

Tenasserim Provinces . .. . . 29,168 170,511 

Peguand Martaban . . . . . 45,330 207,312 

POMDORO . oi 60h en cciti ts Mat), FOROS 286,016 

Oude ......... . 24,738 800,640 

North-West Provinces, including the 

Cis and Trans-Sutlej States and the 
Sangor and Nerbudda territory . 114,251 4,648,361 
Pind’ ee. 98588 883,034 
Presidency of Madras, excluding 
\ _ 130,697 3,592,766 


re ° ° ‘ ° . . 
Presidency of Bombay. . . . . 64,806 2,165,027 


Seinde .. a: adhe 63,599 319,168 
Sattara. . 1... . « «.. 11,000 236,069 


858,906 16,706,392 





* The items of the land revenue are extracted from the Parliamentary 
return, No. 486 of 1858. The area of each province is given on the authority 
of a corrected copy of “Statistical Papers relating to India, printed for the 
East India Company,” for which we have to thank Col. Sykes, M.P. 
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Assuming the total area to be 800,000 square miles, we find 
that the Government receives for the use of the soil an average 
yearly rent of 20/. 17s. 6d. per square mile, or nearly 8d. per acre. 
But we have shown that those lands which are assessed pay a rent 
equal to a third of their produce; it is obvious, therefore, that, 
though farm produce is extremely cheap throughout India, a vast 
proportion of the land yields no rent at all, and must be either 
uncultivated or held rent free. In the north-west provinces, which 
are probably more considerately and equitably assessed than any 
other part of India, the average rent of cultivated land is alittleovera 
rupee and three quarters per acre. Now, if the average rate of assess- 
ment throughout India were two rupees an acre, 83,531,960 acres, 
or about 130,520 square miles of land rented from the Govern- 
ment at that rate, would yield 16,706,392I., the total amount of 
the land revenue in 1856-7. In other words, less than one-sixth 
of the whole territories of India either is yielding or ought to 
yield the entire land-revenue now collected. Many tracts of land 
are let at a much higher rate than two rupees an acre,* so that if 
the average rate is less than that sum the depreciation is due to the 
alienation of land-revenue from the State in the Presidency of 
Bengai by the perpetual settlement of Lord Cornwallis. But we 
have other evidence to prove how vast is the quantity of land which 
at present yieldsno rent. The total area of cultivated and unculti- 
vated land in the presidency of Madras is 87,598,080 acres. Of 
this amount only 14,807,088 acres are rented under annual settle- 
ment, producing 2,89,51,869 rupees. What is the amount under 
permanent settlement we cannot say, but we know that it pro- 
duces 69,93,763 rupees, we may therefore fairly estimate it as 
equal to a fourth of that under annual settlement. So that the 
total amount of land in Madras yielding rent to the Government 
is about 18,500,000 acres, or considerably less than a fourth of 
the whole.t 

In Bengal, the proportion of cultivated land is greater, we 
believe, than in any other part of India; but even there 
30,000,000 of acres are said to be lying waste.t We have no 
evidence of the proportion of uncultivated Government lands in 
Bombay, but, as a ground of conjecture, we may refer to the 
district already mentioned, in which, out of 122,000 acres of 
arable land, 69,509 acres lay waste in 1846. The total area of 
certain “ reported districts” of the North-West Provinces comprises 
45,553 square miles. Of these, which, if we include the Sutlej- 
States, are not the half of the extent of this sub-presidency, only 





* In Tanjore, during 1849-50, the average rent of irrigated land was six 
Tupees per cawny. + Return ordered by Parliament, No. 224 of 1854. 
t “Topics for Indian Statesmen,” p. 214. 
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23,685 square miles were yielding rent to Government at the date 
of the report (1842). Besides the barren lands, there were at 
that time within the reported districts 11,130 square miles of 
cultivable lands belonging to the Government still unlet. These 
authentic facts illustrative of the potential, but as yet unrealized, 
resources of the Indian Exchequer existing in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, and the North-West Provinces, will suffice to indicate the 
exhaustless national wealth of the collective provinces of British 
India which the Anglo-Indian Government is called upon to 
husband and administer. 

We have seen that 130,500 square miles of territory let at 2 
rupees an acre (little more than the rent in the North-West Pro- 
vinces) would yield a sum equal to the entire land revenue of 1856- 
57. If throughout India 50,000 more square miles were let at the 
same rate, the land revenue would be increased to the extent of 
6,400,0001., a sum amply sufficient to enable the Government ‘to 
meet the increased claims upon it without levying a single addi- 
tional tax ; and were 250,000 out of the 850,000 square miles of 
British territory let at the same rate, they would alone yield 
an income equal to the present Indian revenue from every source, 
and would still leave 600,000 square miles unappropriated or 
unlet by Government! That the glowing anticipations im- 
plied in these statements are not mere dreams we can adduce 
convincing evidence: it is estimated by Colebrooke, that when 
Lord Cornwallis effected his “permanent settlement” with the 
zemindars of Bengal, 30,000,000 of acres were under tillage in 
that Presidency ; during the sixty-six years which have since 
elapsed, 40,000,000 of acres, or 62,500 square miles more, are 
said to have been brought into cultivation.* This enormous 
increase of cultivation, if we still reckon the land worth a rent 
of two rupees an acre, would of itself have added 8,000,000/. a 
year to the national income, but for the unfortunate settlement of 
Lord Cornwallis, which has excluded the Government from its 
rightful claim. The year after the settlement was effected 
(1794-95), the land revenue of Bengal was 3,235,2591.¢ In 
1856-57, it was but 3,295,3781., with more than double the 
quantity of land in cultivation. During the first seven years 
(ending 1854) after the new survey of the Deccan, 1,500,000 of 
acres, or 2343 square miles have been rented from the Govern- 
ment, in addition to those already in cultivation. We have said that 
South Arcot in Madras was so oppressively assessed as to constrain 
the inhabitants to abandon their lands; but in 1854, under the 





* “Topics for Indian Statesmen,” p. 214. 
¢ Parliamentary Report, No, 336 of 1855. 
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wise management of Mr. Maltby, the total rent of the lands then 
in cultivation was reduced to the extent of 10,29,947 rupees. 
Now.mark the result: from 1846 to 1855 the average annual 
land revenue was 22,56,996 rupees, and yet the very next year 
(1855-56), after five-elevenths of this sum had been remitted to 
the cultivators, the land revenue rose to 24,04,464, and the fol- 
lowing year to 25,56,902 rupees. In the Punjab, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated lowerings of the assessment since the country 
was annexed, the land revenue has also increased: prior to an- - 
nexation it was 1,331,808I. according to the native Chancellor of 
the Lahore Exchequer ; in 1857-58 it was 1,451,6031. In fact, 
so far as we can learn, the experience gathered in all the col- 
lectorates of India proves that so soon as the land is fairly assessed, 
a steadily increasing demand for it sets in. 

But while the Government can safely connt on a gradually 
increasing revenue from letting fresh portions of the lands now 
in its possession at an equitable rate, it may increase its income, 
not only greatly but rapidly, by the resumption of estates, which 
are at present claimed as freeholds, and which are held rent free 
without any valid title to such exemption. Lord Stanley, in his 
comprehensive and masterly exposition of the financial resources 
of India, from which we have already quoted, gives an account 
of these freeholds, and of the difficulty there is in dealing with 
them. Many such estates are called “ enams” (the word means 
bounty or free gift); others are known as “Jagheers;” and a 
third term, in use in the North-West Provinces, denoting rent-free 
land, is Lakhiraj. The revenues of these lands were alienated 
from the State by native princes in order to confer them on their 
favourites, or they were seized upon, in periods of tumult or on 
other occasions, by men who believed possession to be nine- 
tenths of the law. In the latter cases titles have of course been 
invented: “there have been many forgeries of grants,” says Lord 
Stanley, who adds—“ I have heard of a paper being brought to 
a resumption officer, by a person who represented that it was a 
title to land which had been given by the King of Delhi 200 years 
ago; but on examining the paper it was found that it bore the 
mark of that very year, and was, in fact, not six months old!” 
Of the total amount of land thus held rent-free we have no 
means of learning, but on the authority of the Revenue Survey 
Commissioner of Bombay, Major Wingate, we know that a third 
of the entire Presidency of Bombay—or about 19,250 square 
miles—have been alienated and yield no revenue whatever ;* and 
that in the North-West Provinces upwards of 2700 square miles of 





* Report on the Colonization of India, No. 461 of 1858. 
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land are Lakhiraj, or rent-free.* The titles by which many 
Enamdars and Jagheerdars claim the lands they hold may deserve 
respect, but as many others are forgeries, or are undeserving con- 
firmation, we hold it to be the urgent duty of the Government to 
prevent the Enam Commissions already established in Madras 
and Bombay from being paralyzed by the opposition offered to 
them, and to insist that they shall continue with the utmost 
assiduity to prosecute their inquiries until they have pronounced 
judgment concerning the validity or worthlessness of the titles 
by which all the lands of Madras and Bombay now alienated 
from the State are held. Similar inquiries ought to be instituted 
in every other province of British India; the fee-simple of all 
estates, the claims to which cannot be supported by adequate 
titles, ought to be resumed, the remission of rent only bemg con- 
tinued, so long as the commissioners shall, in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of each case, determine to be just and expedient. 
And of those freehold estates, the titles of which are recognised 
as valid, an exact account ought to be taken, in order that the 
Government may know precisely what proportion of its territories 
is rented, what is held rent-free, and what is still lying waste. 

Lord Stanley states, that when he appointed Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan to the Governorship of Madras, he gave him the option of 
suspending or ending altogether the “ Enam” Commission of 
that Presidency. ‘No man in India, I believe,” says his Lord- 
ship, “understands better than Sir Charles Trevelyan this com- 
plex subject of land tenures,” and he “ without hesitation and 
without delay, gave his opinion that the inquiry ought to go on.” 
This opinion encourages us to hope that of the 69,000,000 of 
acres within the Presidency of Sir Charles, which now yield no 
rent to the Government, a considerable proportion may be made 
to contribute sooner or later its fair share of. the Government 
expenditure. The simplest solution no doubt of the complicated 
difficulties besetting the settlement of these questionable tenures 
would be to confirm them all without further inquiry; but we 
maintain that it is a monstrous injustice to draw all the land 
revenue of Bombay from two-thirds of the holders, while the 
remaining third, enjoying all the advantages which a good 
Government confers, entirely escape assessment. Of course the 
same remark applies to all other parts of India. 

Affirming as we do the doctrine that the land belongs ex- 
clusively to the State, that no Government has the power to 
alienate it in perpetuity, and that that portion of its increasing 
value which is due to causes independent of the tenant—such for 
instance as the general increase of the population—also belongs 





* “Gazetteer of India.” 
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to the State, we further affirm as a logical sequence of this doc- 
trine that it is the duty of the State not only to abstain at once 
from all further transfers of proprietary right either by sale or by 
permitting what is called the “redemption of the land tax,” but 
to repurchase as speedily as possible those which it at pre- 
sent recognises at their current market price. For obviousl 
the longer such repurchases are delayed, the greater will be the 
sums which will have to be paid in order to effect them ; whereas 
if they are purchased now, payment being made in Government 
Stock, and the holders of the land being left in possession, sub- 
ject to the ordinary revenue assessment, all their subsequent 
merease in value, except that due to improvements effeeted by 
the tenants, would belong to the State. How greatly and rapidly 
the State would increase its revenue from this source only, 
may be inferred from the estimate we have already given, that 
8,000,000/. a year of the legitimate income of the State, arising 
from the increased value of the land within sixty-six years, is 
alienated to the zemindars of Bengal by the perpetual settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis. We rejoice to observe that in an elaborate 
and able review of the revenue settlement of the North-West 
Provinces, the Court of Directors of the East India Company dis- 
tinetly recognised the principle that the increased value of the 
land due to causes independent of the holder belongs to the 
State. Of the leases granted for terms of thirty years in those 
provinces, many will, we believe, fall in within the next ten 
years. With reference to the question how far the claim of the 
agriculturist to the additional value which his capital and in- 
dustry, aided by other circumstances, have added to the land shall 
be allowed for in the next settlement, the Directors say—“ We 
are of opinion that the only satisfactory principle on which all 
future renewals of settlements can be made will be, that reference 
must be had to the value of the land at the time ; a liberal con- 
sideration being given for the improvements attributable only to 
the efforts of the tenant himself.”* 

- Another means, incalculably great, of increasing the land- 
revenue consists in supplying facilities for copious irrigation 
and for the cheap transit of agricultural produce to the best 
markets. Practically the landlord of India, but under the influ- 
ence of the European and antagonistic idea that it would be 
better were the actual holders absolute proprietors of the 
land, the English Government in its management of or relation 
to the public works, has exhibited all the dubiousness and falter- 
ing inevitably resulting from a policy prompted by two irrecon- 
cilable principles. In an economical point of view it is clearly 





* Revenue Survey, No. 999 of 1853, p. 288. 
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the duty of a landlord to do all in his power so to improve the 
value of his estate as to make it yield him the highest possible 
rent. In a country, the fertility of which mainly depends on 
efficient irrigation, this duty is peculiarly imperative, because 
many estates being supplied with water from one and the same 
source, their several owners are individually powerless to help 
themselves, and unless they co-operate for the satisfaction of their 
common need they must be assisted either by large and enter- 
prising capitalists, or by the Government itself. Nearly the 
same remarks are applicable to canals and roads. The native 
princes undertook such works themselves. The Anglo-Indian 
Government has encouraged their accomplishment by private 
enterprise, and has been so loth to recognise its duties as national 
landlord, that though compelled to perform them more or less in 
spite of itself, it abstained from organizing a department of 
public works until the present decade, and confided such as it 
did undertake to military boards. In 1854, during the reign of 
Lord Dalhousie, a systematic organization of the Public Works 
Department was inaugurated, and for some years past from 
2,000,0001. to 2,500,0001. have been expended yearly on public 
works, a considerable proportion being for roads, bridges, and 
works of irrigation. But how greatly the Government would 
fain still lean on private enterprise is evident from the fact 
that it has presented to the several Indian railway companies the 
land on which the lines are being constructed, and has incurred 
the risk of guaranteeing to the shareholders a minimum profit of 
5 per cent. on 40,000,0001., stipulating only for a share of any 
profits which may accrue beyond 5 per cent. even if the undertak- 
ings should prove successful enough to make repayment possible. 
Such private enterprise as this is, however, much more seemin 
than real. It is a mere mask under which the national landlord is 
in fact improving his estate himself, and at his own expense. 
We are glad of it, but our gladness is not unmixed with regret 
that the Government, after finding the land and according its 
guarantee, will have no share in the property which it has virtu- 
ally created ; and we look on these anomalous partnerships be- 
tween the Government, and private companies, in which all the 
risks are on one side and all the profits on the other, as cha- 
racteristic of a transitional state. So soon as the doctrine that 
the land belongs to the people as a whole shall obtain complete 
recognition, road and canal making, and irrigation on that 
gigantic scale which is essential in eastern countries, will be found 
to be among the few important functions of government when 
restricted to the proper sphere of its activity. 

The indirect profit derivable by a nation from the construction 
of roads and canals, is far greater than the direct profit derivable 
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from the sums paid for their use after deducting the cost of 
making and working them ; witness the enormous impetus which 
has been given to agricultural and commercial activity, and the 
wonderfully rapid progress in civilization which has been made 
throughout Europe and North America, by the extensive system 
of railroads now established. But the prime movers of this great 
and beneficent revolution—the railway capitalists—instead of 
finding their great works yield a remunerative interest on the 
capital invested, have to deplore the irrecoverable loss of hundreds 
of millions, while many of them have been reduced from affluence 
to beggary.. Competition, usually so healthful and. beneficent, is 
baneful here: if two lines run between the same points and 
through the same intervening country, their directors will, in the 
first instance, so cut down each others prices as to ruin the share- 
holders, and then they will either amalgamate or enter into a 
treaty, the result in either case being that the public will be com- 
pelled to pay double the fares they ought to do on each line, in 
order to yield a profit on the double outlay of constructing two 
where one would more than suffice for the whole public traffic. 
The more attention is given to the question—Who ought to 
construct the public works ?—the more distinct we believe will be 
the answer that the duty rests with Government. Assuming that 
political economists and statesmen will ultimately concur in this 
judgment, they will probably be also of opinion that whenever 
such works would undoubtedly yield a large indirect profit to the 
State, by developing and enriching it as a whole, they ought to 
be constructed even though they should fail to yield a direct 
profit on their cost and management. 
- ‘The following facts justify this opinion:—During the years 
from 1836 to 1849 the aggregate increase of the revenue of 
Madras, due to the extension of works of irrigation, was 415,5291. 
after paying all cost of construction and repair.* Owing to the 
Godavery Works. the aggregate increase of revenue from 1846-7 
to 1858-4, was 360,0001. against an expense of 188,0000., and 
the exports of the district steadily increased from 116,000U. in 
1847-8 to 650,0001. in 1853-4.. It is estimated by the Madras 
Public Works Commission that the landholders of the same dis- 
trict will be enriched by the Godavery Works to the extent of 
3,000,000/. a year.f ‘The Doab and Eastern Canal, which has 
eost altogether about 640,0001., irrigates an area of 1,300,000 
acres, yielding produce to the annual value of not less than 23 
millions sterling. The increase of land revenue due to the 
Ganges Canal is estimated at upwards of 240,000. a year. Pages 





* Report No. 407, 1 of 1853, p. 371. 
+ Brigg’s “India and Europe Compared.” 
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might be filled with similar facts. But if the Government incurs: 
the expense and risk of such works, it has no right to alienate its 
claim to whatever direct profits may sooner or later arise from 
them. It seems to us that instead of guaranteeing 5 per cent. per 
annum on 40,000,0001. now being expended or Indian railways, 
the Government would have acted more prudently had it borrowed 
the money at its market value, constructed the lines itself, and 
retained them as its property, to be leased to private companies 
on such terms as should seem mutually equitable.. A knowledge 
of the large direct profits now yielded by certain Indian public 
works will perhaps be held to justify this conviction. The net 
profit of the Ganges Canal is expected to be 7 percent. The 
Doab and Eastern Canal yields a net profit of 24 per cent., and 
the Delbi and Western Jumna Canals yield an interest of 86 per 
cent. on the capital invested, after deducting the expenses of the 
canal and civil department.* 


From our rapid survey of the liabilities and resources of the 
Anglo-Indian Government, our conclusions may be summed up as 
follows :—That having annexed India to the British Empire, and 
destroyed the governing power of its native princes, we are re- 
sponsible to 184,000,000 of people for their political well-being. 
That until a recent date our taxation in various parts of India has 
been so oppressive as to keep the majority of the people in po- 
verty and debt. That in the yearly account of income and expen- 
diture, notwithstanding our exactions, deficits form the rule, 
surpluses the exceptions. That after exercising the utmost 
economy, and having recourse to fresh taxation within the limits 
of safety, the expenditure will still continue to exceed the income. 
That the alarming prospect of a continually increasing debt jus- 
tifies, indeed renders imperative, a revision of the principles and 
settlements according to which the land-revenue is collected. 
That in strict equity the land of each nation belongs to the 
people as a whole, and cannot be alienated in perpetuity to indi- 
viduals. That as this principle has been recognised and prac- 
tised in India from immemorial antiquity until the present day, 
and is essentially just, the Anglo-Indian Government ought to 
act upon it. That it ought to cease forthwith from all further 
alienation of the absolute proprietary right in the soil, whether by 
redemption of the land-tax or by actual sale; and that wherever 
such absolute proprietary right has been already alienated, it 
ought immediately to be resumed, a payment for it, according to its 
market value and the validity of the holder's title to it, being made 
in Government stock. ‘hat were the Government to act as su- 
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preme landlord, the national estate might be so managed as to 
yield at no distant time a land-revenue more than equal to the 
whole national expenditure. That of the holders of the vast 
territories throughout India, distinguished as enams, jagheers, or 
lakhiraj, and which are rent free, a large proportion have no suf- 
ficient claim to be exempted from assessment. That if these 
usurped freeholds were resumed, and their tenants constrained 
to contribute their fair share to the revenue, the prospective 
deficit in the national balance-sheet would become insignificant. 
That therefore the Enam commissioners ought to continue 
their labours, and that the area of their investigations ought to 
extend over the whole of British India. That as more than three- 
fourths of the Presidency of Madras, or about 100,000 square 
miles, yield no rent to Government, as a third of Bengal, and a 
third of the culturable lands of the North-West Provinces are lying 
waste, as the proportion of waste land in the other provinces is 
probably equally great, and as by reducing the assessment in 
various parts of India the demand for land and the total land- 
revenue have been increased, the potential resources of the 
Government in these waste lands alone are virtually inexhaus- 
tible. That by a systematic extension and ramification of 
common roads, railroads, and canals throughout India, and in 
consequence of the increase of the population, the land will 
steadily rise in value, and that the demand for it and the rent 
derived from it will proportionately increase. That the land-re- 
venue may also be immensely augmented by means of works of 
irrigation. That whereas the construction of public works by 
private companies who depend solely on the direct profits derived 
from them frequently result in loss ; the State, which enjoys the 
large indirect profit derived from them, can construct them with- 
out risk. That when their existence would greatly augment the 
revenue, it is the duty of Government to construct them, even 
though there is no prospect that they will yield a direct profit. 
That considering the enormous amount of land still unlet, or re- 
sumable from holders having no title to it, the increasing demand 
for it, the certainty that it will rise m value from natural causes, 
and still more from the extensive construction of roads and works 
of irrigation, and that such works themselves often yield a large 
direct profit, the potential wealth of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment is inexpressibly great. ‘That it holds first-rate security for 
the re-payment of the utmost amount it can judiciously spend in 
the improvement of its estate. And finally, that in order to 
ensure the welfare and prosperity of the millions of human beings 
in India over which it presides, to rescue the Indian Government 
from insolvency, and to extend the sphere of English manufac- 
turing and commercial enterprise, on which a large proportion of 
M2 
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our home population depends, the Imperial Parliament, by the 
offer of its guarantee, ought to enable the Government of India 
to borrow on the most advantageous terms whatever money may 
be requisite to enable it to develop the vast resources, and thus 
rapidly to increase the revenues of our Indian Empire. 


Art. VI.—RecoLitectTions or ALEXANDER VON 
STERNBERG. 


Erinnerungen von Alexander von Sternberg. 10 vols. 
Berlin, 1856, 


HE name of, the author of these volumes is little known in 
England. Even in Germany, despite the popularity which 
the last of his works—the “ Recollections’—has, attained, his 
celebrity is gradually passing away. Yet it is not.long since he 


was regarded as a star of the first magnitude in modern German 
literature, and the “ Zerrissenen,” the “ Diana,” the “ Endymion,” 
eclipsed for awhile the, ‘‘Novellen” of Tieck and the tales of 
Hoffmann. 

In order to understand a celebrity which the works themselves 
will scarcely justify, we must revert to, that epoch when the 
“Salon” reigned supreme and exercised on the world of letters 
an influence of which at present we can form but little concep- 
tion. ‘The true home of the “salon” was France, the true period 
of its glory the close of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. . In no other country, in no other age, could 
it have acted so importantly, and in some. respects, it must be 
owned, so fatally, on the general tone of literature. But despite 
all its sins, its vices, its. frivolity, it cannot be denied that the 
society of those days was, more brilliant, more, agreeable, than 
that of the present era. , The men were more amiable, for their 
principal business in life was to please; the women more delightful, 
for they found themselves the central point of attraction, and all 
their charms of mind and manners were called forth to preserve 
that ascendency. In Germany the salon, in the ase in which 
it was understood in, France, was scarcely known. | Literary 
circles, indeed, there were, at least in certain elevated regions, 
such as that of the Queen Sophia Charlotte, wife to the first 
King of Prussia. Somewhat later Frederic the Great had his 
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coteries, poetical and philosophical; but as the monarch did not 
patronize the female sex, and as women constitute an indispensable 
element of the salon, in the true sense of the word, these assemblies 
cannot claim that title. But the Revolution of 1789, which 
destroyed for ever—at least in their original form—the salons of 
Paris, with all their charms, their graces, and their frivolities, 
gave birth to those on the other side of the Rhine. The Teutonic 
aristocracy were still penetrated with reverent admiration for all 
that was French, and the emigrants who swarmed in every German 
town, and most of whom were men of birth and education, did 
much to strengthen these feelings. Thus the salon was trans- 
ported from Paris to Berlin, modified, to a certain. degree, by the 
difference in the character, habits, and manners of the two people. 
In these select circles, where the Graces and the Muses were 
combined, and of which the celebrated Rahel was the queen, the 
desire soon arose in many of the habitués to try their own skill 
as writers, to produce something more in harmony with the spirit 
of the place, if not of the times, than the “‘ Iphigenia” of Goethe, 
the “ Wallenstein” of Schiller, the “philosophy” of Kantand Fichte. 
Thus arose what is called in Germany the “Salon literature.” 
It was a faithful portraiture of a peculiar, and at that period a 
very important, phase of society: it represented all its weaknesses 
and all its merits. To write for the public at large never entered 
the thoughts of these aristocratic authors. For them that public 
did not even exist; they acknowledged no tribunal save that of 
their peers; they desired no reward save their approbation. It is 
to this description of literature that the works of Baron Sternberg 
belong; but while their faults are those of a clique, their merits 
are his own. All his earlier writings especially possess infinite 
grace, poetry, and beauty, and if many of them are now almost 
forgotten, it is because they deal too little with the every-day joys 
and sorrows of existence, with those feelings and emotions which 
are common to humanity in all classes, and which can alone 
command the lasting and wide-spreading sympathy of mankind. 
His “ Recollections,” on the contrary, have secured considerable, 
and so far as we can venture to judge, durable popularity, for 
they present an animated and faithful picture of the state of 
German society at an epoch no less interesting to the politician 
than to the man of letters, an epoch of high importance in the 
annals of history as well as of literature. 

The author of these volumes, Alexander Sternberg, was born 
the 22nd of April, 1806, on the paternal estate of Norselve, near 
Riga. He was intended for the bar; but the study of juris- 
prudence was little suited to his taste, and instead of busying 
himself with law documents, he devoted most of his time to the 
study of works of poetry and imagination. Like all Russians of 
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noble birth, the German language was as familiar to him as his 
own, and Goethe, Schiller, but above all, Tieck, formed the delight 
of his solitary hours. His father, indeed, who had little to leave 
him save an ancient name, and who was naturally desirous that 
he should adopt some profession which would secure him an 
honourable independence, strenuously opposed these literary 
tendencies, but he died when his son was not above fifteen, and 
the youth was placed under the guardianship of an uncle, who, 
more indulgent or perhaps less anxious concerning his nephew's 
future prospects, suffered him to follow his will and pleasure 
unchecked and unmolested. ‘Thus he led a desultory, though 
far from idle life, till he attained his twenty-third year, when he 
was at last persuaded to repair to St. Petersburg, for the purpose 
of soliciting an appointment in the civil service. But he was 
not prepared for all that awaited him. The venality which 
reigned in every department of the administration disgusted his 
moral sense, the obsequiousness of the officials offended his pride, 
the very atmosphere he breathed oppressed him, and at length, 
through the mediation of the empress, a princess of the House of 
Hohenzollern, he obtained permission to quit Russia for awhile, 
and spend a few years in that land he had long so fervently 
desired to visit. He arrived in Germany the beginning of the 
year 1830. His first halt was Dresden, where Tieck was then 
giving his lectures on dramatic literature amid crowds of admiring 
hearers. ‘Tieck, as we have already seen, had been one of Stern- 
berg’s favourite authors, and, indeed, has exercised no inconsider- 
able influence over his own style; but this admiration was von- 
fined exclusively to such of his productions as dealt with the super- 
natural world; to his dramatic works he denies all merit, declaring 
that he was one of the greatest enemies of the German stage ; 
that it was through him that so many useless theatrical expe- 
riments were made which ended in hopeless mediocrity or intole- 
rable affectation. As to Tieck’s comedies, he insists that they 
are one and all failures, and it is amusing enough to contrast his 
scorn of “‘ Puss in Boots,” which he calls a “ worthless puppet- 
play,” with the werm appreciation of a more genial critic, M. Mare 
Girardin. As usual, the truth probably lies between the two. 
In everything relating to the world of fancy, Tieck is without a 
rival. He seems indeed as though he had penetrated deeper 
than other men into the secrets of nature. While following him 
we feel ourselves transported into an enchanted region. But it 
cannot be denied that he frequently failed in his attempts both 
to reproduce real life and to burlesque it. No one can draw a 
good caricature who is not thoroughly acquainted with the 
original. ‘Tieck lived in a world of his own—and this very isola- 
tion, which rendered him so mighty a master of all belonging to 
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the realin of imagination, rendered him powerless as soon as he 
attempted to enter the sphere of actuality. ‘“ He had always,” 
says Sternberg, “‘a camera obscura, in which he placed painted 
figures which he took for living forms.” Of Chamisso, whom he 
also met, the writer'sjudgment is far more flattering. “ That excel- 
Jent and gifted man, worn by years and sorrows, was fast sinking 
into the tomb; but the love and admiration of all who knew him 
or his works, consoled him in his decline. Seldom indeed do we 
find a minstrel who has so well and gracefully fulfilled the 
poet's truest. mission, that of elevating and purifying the human 
heart by holding up before it images of virtue, nobility and gene- 
rous feeling.” But Sternberg is not always equally benevolent 
in his appreciations. His strictures are often severe, even to 
injustice, and William Schlegel seems the favourite object of his 
animosity. In his reprobation of Schlegel’s judgment of the 
French Theatre, which he truly says “is written with the very 
spirit of hatred,” all who have studied the subject will fully agree ; 
but when, not content with seeking to disparage the great and 
varied gifts of that illustrious author, he strives to render him 
ridiculous by exposing every little fault and frailty, he trans- 
gresses the bounds of legitimate criticism, and induces us to sus- 
pect that he had some private motive of pique he does not think 
fit to avow. One story, however, whether true or false, is too 
characteristic to be omitted. 


“The last time I saw Schlegel, he says, was at Bonn ; ‘1 was cross- 
ing the market-place when a man passed me, tall, elegantly dressed. 
I knew it was Schlegel, and that he had come from his lectures. I 
gave him my name and presented him with a letter of introduction. 
He instantly took me to his house, and loaded me with attentions. 
In every chamber of the elegant but disorderly abode, a picture of 
Madame de Staél adorned the wall, one more decolté than the other. 
In the corridor she had sleeves, but they grew shorter and shorter as 
we advanced. In the reception-room there was nothing on her arms 
save bracelets of gold and pearls. In the study, neck and bosom were 
shaded by a transparent gauze only ; and in the sanctuary, whither, how- 
ever, our profane steps were not admitted—there was one, I fancy, in 
“beauty unadorned.’ It was at once comic and touching to see the 
look of mingled reverence and delight with which Schlegel stood by 
while the spectator contemplated the divinity of the temple.’ ” 


Schlegel was a man of unsullied reputation, and probably saw 
nothing unbeseeming in what might have struck more inflam- 
mable minds as such—and as to his affectionate reverence for her 
memory, what is there comic in his grateful devotion to the 
woman who had loaded him with benefits, who had been for years 
his best and most intimate friend, and whose heart, despite certain 
dittle feminine weaknesses and vanities, was as great as her genius. 
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At Count M.’s Sternberg met the well-known Hitzig, the friend 
and biographer of Werner and Miillner. 

“He spoke much of the latter, for whom he seemed to cherish 
sincere affection. He told us of his. sufferings, his errors, his mar- 
riages. ‘ Yes,’ he sighed, ‘if only gifted men could pass through life 
without frailties or without the world’s knowing them.’ Ay, thought 
I, but then they must have no friends of their youth to write their 
biographies,” 

After lingering some little time at Dresden, Sternberg pro- 
ceeded to the capital of Prussia, where he was introduced to 
Varnhagen von Ense and his wife, the celebrated Rahel. Rahel’s 
salon, so long the central point of the society of Beriin, was but 
the shadow of its former self, for its mistress had fajlen into a 
languishing state of health,and could receive none save her 
more intimate friends; but enough remained to recal,the days 
of its splendour, when it was the constant resort of all the most 
distinguished men in Prussia, and indeed in all Germany. Rahel 
herself was one of those extraordinary and fortunate beings who, 
without producing anything remarkable in literature, art, or 
science, still contrive not only to exercise a marvellous ascen- 
dency over their contemporaries, but to leave behind them a repu- 
tation denied to many far more gifted. Neither Rahel’s letters 
nor her literary remains justify this celebrity. In both indeed 
we find sparks of genius, and occasionally, a deep and original 
thought; but the sparks never light into a flame—the thoughts 
are broken, unconnected, indistinct—the style is halting, affected, 
deficient alike in foree, ease, and lucidity. It strikes the reader 
—it always strikes us, at least—as though, instead of writing from 
the fulness of her heart or to impress on others some. deep-felt 
conviction and warmly-cherished opinion, her only aim ;were to 
excite admiration and attention. Yet, on the other hand, how shall 
we account for the spell she threw over all who approached her. 
It cannot be-explained by rank, wealth, or beauty, for she was 
destitute of all three. She was wedded to a man fifteen years 
younger than herself, a man who, if not endowed with genius of 
the highest order, occup’ s no mean rank among the writers of 
his country, and this man she inspired to the last moment of her 
existence with a veneration and devotion rarely paralleled in the 
history of wedded life. -Goethe, of whom, it is true, she was an 
idolater, returned her homage with respect and esteem. Jean 
Paul declared “she was unique in her way, and. her, letters from 
Paris worth a dozen volumes of travels.” Perhaps the very defi- 
ciency in the gift of form which pervades her writings may— 
strange as it must appear—account in some measure for their 
success. The Germans love the vague and. mystic, and they are 
apt to confound the unintelligible with the sublime, and to give 
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mere intentions the credit of execution. ‘Thoughts we do not 
understand,” says one of their best modern critics, Julian Schmidt, 
“astonish us like inspiration, and the less we comprehend the 
more we admire them.” But the real source of attraction lay in 
her marvellous power of sympathy. She possessed the rare and 
invaluable gift of thoroughly identifying herself with those around 
her, of reading the most secret depths of their hearts, of living in 
their life, of grieving with their griefs, and rejoicing with their 
joys. Slight, frail, and delicate, with an extraordinary nervous 
sensibility, and an imagination vivid almost to morbidness, she 
was utterly unable to live without love, or without a friendship 
which had almost the warmth of love. We have no space here 
to enter into the romance of her life. Enough that her youth 
had been twice darkened by blighted hopes and affections. The 
first love had been compelled to yield to- family considerations. 
The second, still more fervent, perished from its own excess, for 
in such natures the most intense happiness is often withered up 
by its own burning ardour. It was in 1802, on recovering from 
the long illness, the result of this bitter delusion, that  Rahel, 
abjuring love as she believed for ever, formed the project of 
assembling a chosen circle, by means of which she might act 
beneficially on the minds of her countrymen. Her success was 
greater than she could have anticipated.. All the celebrities of 
the day gathered round her—statesmen, poets, men of the world— 
seeking, perhaps, to drown in literary and philosophic discussion 
the recollection of their countries’ political degradation. Here 
might be seen individuals of the most opposite stamp, the most 
conflicting opinions; here was the Prince de Ligne, who contrived 
to belong both to the ancient) and the modern regime, who had 
been the dayling of Versailles, the favourite of Catherine the 
Great, the friend of Frederic of Prussia: A ‘citizen of the 
world in every sense, he had selected France as the home of his 
intellectual productions, and Austria as that of, his ambition : the 
former had bestowed on him his literary honours; the latter his 
rank as field marshal. Diplomatist, soldier, philosopher, and 
author, always young in heart, overflowing with: wit and merri- 
ment, this type of all the best virtues and: most pardonable weak- 
nesses of the “talon rouge” of the old regime was one of the 
most intimate of Rahel’s friends. Still more assiduous was 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, the darling of the fair of Berlin, one of 
those ardent, passionate, poetical natures which carry all before 
them, and are loved, admired, and regretted, despite a thousand 
faults and follies, while his heroic death at Saalfeld in 1806 
covered a multitude of sins. Brave, generous, and brilliant, full 
of martial ardour and noble aspirations, but vain, extravagant, 
and dissipated, a finished seducer, bringing shame, ruin, and dis- 
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grace to many a happy home, he was the type of the Prussian 
aristocracy of that period. “Such a mixture,” writes a contem- 
porary author, “of virtue and vice, nobility of soul and utter 
depravity of morals, can scarcely be conceived unless it had been 
witnessed.” His constant companion was the well-known Gentz, 
to whose evil example many of his excesses may be fairly attri- 
buted; for Gentz had already obtained the unenviable honour of 
presenting the most complete illustration of vice and profligacy ; 
he did not even seek to conceal it. ‘The very sense of morality 
seems to have disappeared in this strange yet energetic nature. 
Dice, wine, and women divided his existence with study, politics, 
and literature. It may appear singular that Rahel, whose virtue 
was never doubted, should have admitted such a man not only to 
her circle, but to her intimate friendship. But the fact is, a deep 
and general demoralization pervaded the whole of German society, 
at least of the higher order. Its princes, great and small, had 
done their best to ape the profligacy of Louis XV. ; all its courts 
had become the homes of vice and licentiousness, and nowhere 
were these so rampant as at Berlin. To deny the talents of Gentz, 
or his services in the cause of his country’s independence, would 
be unjust. But the purity of his motives may fairly be questioned 
when we find him more than once declaring, that unless he were 
better paid he must abandon his efforts to destroy the domination 
of Napoleon, and even hinting thet he was inclined to go over 
to the other side (see Leben von Gentz). In short, as his 
best friends have been compelled to confess, he was ready to enter 
any service in which he was sure to be well paid; and even if we 
admit the sincerity of his patriotism, we may be allowed to ques- 
tion whether it would have been quite as active or enduring if 
the golden showers of England had not fallen in plenty to feed 
the stream. He himself calculates that he received on an average 
between 20,000J. and 30,0001. from 1805-15, which did not prevent 
his always being head over ears in debt. 

But amid these accomplished profligates were men of a very 
different stamp ; the high-minded, though unfortunate Henry von 
Kleist, the philosopher Schleiermacher, the graceful poet Fouqué, 
and last not least, Varnhagen von Ense, himself destined some 
years later to become the husband of Rahel. ‘The first of these, 
little known or noticed during his lifetime, presents nevertheless 
one of the most striking physiognomies in German literature. 
Possessing an imagination at once powerful and distorted, the 
terrible denouement of his existence, murder and suicide, were 
but the natural results of the fearful malady which had so often 
attacked him. By turns soldier, juristconsul, public functionary, 
dramatic poet, and philosopher, disappearing all at once for 
months together, seeking solitude and oblivion in the cabin of 
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the peasant or the workman, then suddenly emerging, no one 
knew whence or why, Henry von Kleist is an enigma to the 
biographer, and a study of deep interest to the psychologist. Few 
lives, indeed, have been more replete with warning. Yet Kleist 
seemed endowed by nature with every element of happiness. Of 
noble birth, if not very richly gifted by fortune, beloved in early 
youth by all around him, he seemed on his entrance into life to 
have before him a long career of prosperity. But the moral malady 
which was to darken his whole existence soon betrayed itself. 
He threw up his commission in the army in resentment of some 
fancied insult. He broke off an engagement of years with a 
young and charming girl, who loved him from her whole heart, 
and was ready to make all imaginable sacrifices for him, because 
she would not fly in secret from the paternal roof to follow him 
into the wilderness, instead of wedding him in the open light of 
day with the consent, long since given, of her family. Then sad 
and desolate, he fancied himself called to the duty of a philoso- 
phic missionary to preach the Stoic morality of Emmanuel Kant, 
the very doctrine which had most disenchanted him of existence. 
But he soon discovered the futility of his dream. A visit to 
Weimar, where he was introduced to Goethe and Wieland, pro- 
duced a more beneficial result. On the former, indeed, he made 
no favourable impression. In aletter to Schiller Goethe declares, 
“he could not look at him without shuddering;” he described 
him as a “ being endowed with nature's rarest gifts, but suffering 
under an incurable malady.” Such a nature as Kleist’s, indeed, 
was absolutely antipathetic to Goethe's robust and healthy genius. 
Wieland was more benevolent, or less clear-sighted. His paternal 
heart was touched by the evident suffering of the youth, and he 
sought to restore him to cheerfulness and tranquillity by urging 
him as regular duties and intellectual labour. Struck by his 
strange absence of mind, he inquired the cause, and at length 
discovered that Kleist was secretly working at a drama, the hero 
of which was Robert Guiscard. With intinite difficulty the author 
was persuaded to read some fragments to his host, who, though 
not much given to enthusiasm, was so struck with what he heard, 
that he declared if the spirit of Auschylus, Sophocles, and Shake- 
speare had united to compose a tragedy, it would resemble Kleist’s, 
at least if the conclusion corresponded with the commencement. 
Goethe and Wieland were both right in their appreciations, dif- 
ferent as they were. In Kleist, the poet and the madman were 
strangely mingled ; his poetry bears the stamp of insanity, while 
his most eccentric actions are tinged with hues of a bright though 
wandering imagination. For a while the counsel of Wieland and 
other friends prevailed. Kleist applied for and obtained a post in 
the administration, and his leisure hours, which were many, were 
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devoted to literary labours. He completed his “ Familie Schrof- 
fenstein,” a drama, violent, unequal, and utterly unfit for the stage, 
but which could have been written only by a poet. “ Der Zer- 
brochene Krug,” a comedy far from devoid of merit, many of the 
scenes of which recal the ‘‘ Avocat Pfelin,” and his tale of “‘ Michel 
Kohlhaus,” perhaps the best of his productions, and really a mas- 
terpiece in its way, at once simple and dramatic. Then came the 
* Kathchen von Heilbrona,” in which he sought to embody his 
idea of a true woman; all submission, obedience, devotion, and 
abnegation. Butthese attributes are carried so completely beyond 
the limits of womanly dignity and modesty as to be positively 
disgusting, while the latter scenes are involyed in such inextri- 
cable confusion as almost to defy the comprehension of the reader. 
The “Prince of Homburg” is of far superior stamp; there is 
much that is beautiful, touching, and heroic; but here, too, the 
mental malady_of the poet is but too visible in those strange 
scenes of somnambulism, which mar the work. 

These intellectual efforts had banished for a time the dark 
phantom that hovered over him; but it was but for a moment. 
‘The success of his dramas was by no means as brilliant as he had 
anticipated. His health was faded; his fortune was ruined ; he 
had no longer strength to struggle with his destiny. The unfor- 
tunate influence of a young and beautiful woman, with whom he 
had contracted a tender friendship, and who, inflicted with an 
uncurable malady, implored him to put an end to her existence, 
recalled the unhappy poet to his former ideas of suicide. 

The 20th of November, 181], a young man and woman de- 
scended from a carriage at the door of a little inn, about a mile 
from the town of Potsdam, on the banks of a lake formed by the 
river Havel. They supped merrily, passed the night in writing 
letters, and next morning, after a slight repast, set off for a walk, 
desiring that coffee should be brought them in the most picturesque 
part of the valley. They had been absent for a short time when 
two pistol-shots were heard. ‘The servant who went to seek them 
found them corpses. Henriette was lying full length at a trunk 
of an old blasted tree, her hands clasped upon her bosom; Kleist 
was kneeling before her, he had shot himself through the brain. 

A greater contrast to Kleist than Fouqué can scarcely be 
imagined. The one sombre, passionate, melancholy; the other 
graceful, lighthearted, animated, recalling in his own person 
the chivalry of olden times. His “Undine,” that exquisite 
tale in which human interest is so marvellously blended with 
the vague and mystic, had made him the delight of Germany, 
while his private virtues rendered him no less the darling of all 
who came within his personal influence. Schleiermacher was a 
man of a very different stamp from either. Born in 1769, of re- 
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spectable but by no means wealthy parents, he was educated for 
the church, and entered the ministry in 1790. . His religious 
opinions, indeed, were far from being either orthodox or con- 
sistent. Never was man more sincere, but the multiplied nature 
of his faculties, the very extent of his. sympathies, rendered it 
difficult for him to adjust and reconcile them, sojas to form one 
harmonious whole. Unconsciously, he temporarily adopted the 
tone of thought. and feeling of those around) him. . He was 
passionately susceptible both to love and friendship, and his 
friendships had almost the ardour, the jealousy, the tenderness of 
love. ‘Thus his attachment to Frederic Schlegel assumed a cha- 
racter which is almost laughable to men of every-day common- 
place sense. He tells us “a real marriage tie has been, formed 
between them.” ‘They ‘“‘ complete each. other,” and all,would be 
well if Frederic were less violent and impatient. That was 
the rock on which split this well-assorted union; but we must be 
thankful it lasted so long, for it was Schlegel who decided 
Schleiermacher to write, and who triumphed over an almost in- 
vincible modesty. ‘To his suggestions we owe the magniticent 
translation of Plato, and the Discourse on Religion: Inthe society 
of Berlin, Schleiermacher occupied a distinguished place ; in the 
salon of Rahel he was almost idolized... Among the many 
charming women who gathered around her as their queen, was 
Henrietta Herz, wife to a celebrated physician, to whom all con- 
temporary writers. assign the palm of talent and beauty, Between 
her and Schleiermacher an intimacy was speedily formed of the 
closest, but at the, same time, the purest description ; for it was 
wholly intellectual. .He taught her Greek and natural philo- 
sophy: she cheered him with her gay sallies, and strengthened 
him with her calm and courageous trust in,a Higher Power. But 
a sentiment of a warmer nature soon engrossed, his whole heart. 
He loved, and, unfortunately, the object of his attachment already 
belonged to another. Elenore von Grunow shared his passion, 
but though unhappy in her marriage, she: appears to have re- 
mained true to her vows, a rare instance of fidelity, at that period, 
when to profane the sanctity of wedded life was scarcely regarded 
asasin. A purer and nobler affection succeeded, and. in 1809 
Schleiermacher became the husband of Henrietta Willich, one of 
those gentle, pious, devoted beings who appear, made to form the 
happiness of their own firesides; and never was marriage more 
happy. “Iam the most fortunate of men,” he writes to Rahel, 
in 1815, “and yet never shall I forget the delightful hours I 
spent in your society in other days. I earnestly hope we may 
sooner or later be able to renew them.” 

It was in 1803 that Varnhagen von Ense and Rahel met for the 
first time. Varnhagen was then a mere youth, and Rahel had 
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already attained her thirty-third year ; yet the very first impres- 
sion seems to have been as deep as it was lasting. “I could 
think and speak of nothing else,” he says in the preface to her 
literary remains. It was not till 1808 that they met again, but 
from that period their intimacy increased daily, and their friend- 
ship soon ripened into mutual love. A variety of circumstances 
delayed their union, nor was it till the close of 1813 that they 
were wedded. Varnhagen was a man of no ordinary ability. His 
works, if they do not display powers of the highest order, are re- 
markable for varied and accurate knowledge of things and men. 
His style is easy and graceful ; he never suffers the attention of 
his readers to flag; he is instructive without pedantry, and 
amusing without triviality. Occasionally, indeed, we discover 
that exaggerated respect for outward convenience, that narrowness 
of mental horizon almost inseparable from the diplomatist, espe- 
cially of the school to which he belonged. His portraitures, both 
of facts and individuals, are not unfrequently obscured by pre- 
judice, national or personal, but intentionally he never perverts 
the truth, and he possessed the inestimable advantage of writing 
in the midst of the events he describes. But it was not only 
as a man of letters that Varnhagen shone conspicuous. Seldom 
has a writer contrived to unite in so high a degree the suffrages 
of the world of literature and the salon. His wit was brilliant, 
but without bitterness. He always said the right thing at the 
right time, and is certainly one of the most graceful representa- 
tives of a society now rapidly disappezring. 

To be in Germany and not to visit Weimar was out of the 
question. That favoured little spot was no longer, indeed, the 
centre of attraction. Of all those who had once illumined it with 
the rays of their genius scarcely one remained. Wieland, Herder, 
Schiller, had long since departed to a better world; aud the year 
before Sternberg’s visit (1832),.Goethe was carried to his last 
home. His daughter-in-law still resided in that dwelling which 
his name had consecrated, and to her Sternberg was introduced. 
“Frau von Goethe,” he observes, “had no very happy existence 
between her famous father-in-law and her by no means famous 
husband.” Goethe—in his old age at least—did not like clever 
women; the simple housewife pleased him better. Madame 
Goethe née Vulpius was still living when she came to reside with 
the poet. The cook and the sylph did not agree. The younger, 
fair, full of talent and aristocratic whims, could not endure a 
woman who, despite her good points, was nothing but a first-rate 
housekeeper, and whose charms consisted in preparing savoury 
dinners for the great man, and refreshing him, when weary, with 
good soup and somewhat coarse merriment. Doubtless, a sincere 
affection glowed in her bosom, but an agreeable companion for a 
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lively, clever, high-born young woman she could not be, especially 
when we remember the deplorable habit into which she fell in her 
latter years. How Goethe could be fond of her at all was the 
question. 

Sternberg forgets that the submissive, admiring devotion with 
which Christina looked up to her husband is more valuable in 
the eyes of many men than a far nobler and loftier affection. 
Besides, Goethe was bound to her by those ties of habit and 
personal comfort which, to men of his nature, are of all others most 
difficult to break. Be it as it may, that he really did love her is 
proved by the fact that he, usually so cold, so composed, was 
completely overcome as he stood beside her dying bed; that he 
knelt down, took her hand, and exclaimed with passionate grief, 
“ You will not leave me—no, no, you must not leave me.” He 
was then himself an old man—most of those who had belonged 
to his own generation had passed away, and, despite the homage 
and the flattery with which he was surrounded, he felt that when 
that faithful heart should have ceased to beat, he should be alone. 
With this homage the despised Vulpius may rest contented. 

When Sternberg visited Weimar, Goethe had not yet become a 
mere tradition of the past. His intimate friends, Riemar, Ecker- 
mann, Falk, were yet among the living, and delighted in giving 
those faithful portraits of the last days of the poet by which he 
has become familiar to posterity, ‘ It was in Goethe's own house,” 
says Sternberg, “that he was least spoken of. His daughter-in- 
law, engrossed with the present, cared more for one living crowned 
head than for all the fame of those who had departed. In other 
circles, too, it was not considered ‘ bon genre’ to speak of Goethe. 
They had had him so long! They were thoroughly tired of him. 
At last he was gone ; the pressure he had exercised over society 
and literature was removed ; the eternal reference to him was past ; 
and, to tell the truth, everybody seemed heartily glad of it.” 

Sternberg had made the acquaintance of all the notabilities of 
Berlin, Dresden, and Weimar; he was now desirous to see and 
know a set of men widely differing in all respects from those he had 
hitherto frequented—the “‘ Swabian poets,” as they are called— 
Uhland, Lenau, and Kerner. So off he set to Stuttgart. The 
first he saw was Lenau. Between the ardent and impassioned 
yet sad and visionary young Hungarian and the graceful, elegant 
habitué of the salon there could be but little sympathy. “ Lenau,” 
says Sternberg, ‘“‘ was a dreamer and mystic. His knowledge of 
men and things was so small that he could be cheated like a 
child. He then lived in the house of the Councillor Reinbeck, 
where he was surfeited with good things and flattery. Had he 
been placed in a different position, less spoiled, less courted, he 
might have been a very different and far happier man. His view 
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of real poetry was, that it must be the momentary infusion of 
inspiration, that study was neither possible nor desirable. Thus 
he sat for hours smoking his pipe half asleep, and, after all, what 
did he bring forth ?—a little verselet. He lay till twelve o'clock 
in bed, drinking strong coffee, because, he said, it promoted the 
flow of thought; but often it produced nothing save headache 
and delirium. At dinner, he ate very heartily and all sorts of 
unwholesome food. He took little or no exercise, but resumed 
his pipe in the evening or played the guitar.” In the outline, 
this portrait is but too correct. Lenau was one of the many victims 
to the flattery and pleasures of the world. Endowed with the 
rarest gifts, with the most vivid imagination, with a soul at once 
pure and lofty, he wanted only two things to render him at once 
a great poet and a happy man—a firm faith and a resolute will ; 
in these he was utterly deficient. Swayed to and fro by every 
breath of passion, like a ship without a helm or a helmsman, 
always dissatisfied, always fancying that the blessings which 
Providence had refused were better than those which it had 
granted him, haunted by the vain longing for something yet 
unattained and unattainable, by regrets for the past, fears for the 
future, he wandered through life without fixed aim or end, and at 
last sank a prey to that fearful malady which so often seizes on 
minds like his, which have never been subjected to the guiding 
sway of reason or anchored on the rock of faith. 

Kerner pleased our author better, for Kerner, despite his 
strange mixture of superstition and credulity, his full belief in 
ghosts and goblins, was a gay, jovial, merry fellow, who did not 
allow the unearthly beings with whom he lived in such close com- 
panionship to sadden or oppress him. He knew he was their master, 
and treated them with supreme indifference. Indeed, he spoke of 
disembodied spirits as other men speak of their acquaintances 
in Vienna or Hamburg. “One day,” says Sternberg, “in my 
presence, a countryman related the tale of a spectre who 
haunted the cellar in the shape of a grey-hooded monk. ‘ Why,’ 
exclaimed Kerner, in his Swabian dialect, ‘I know that fellow; 
he has come more than once in my way, and I forbad his wander- 
ing, but he cannot help it; he lived 400 years ago, and was the 
father-guardian in the cloister; he stole the treasure-chest and 
concealed it in the cellar.’ While telling those stories, Kerner 
had a roguish but true-hearted tone which was irresistible. The 
coldest felt a breath as though from a mysterious land float over 
him when the ‘ magus,’ as he calls himself, was near him. As for 
me, I was very nearly inclined to believe him; but there was so 
much that-was low and worthless, even according to his accounts, 
in these spirits, that I felt as if in very bad company. —‘ Why, 
said Kerner, laughing, ‘ you must not expect that a stupid devil 
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should become a clever fellow as soon as he dies; he carries on 
in the other world the follies and vulgarities of this.” Without 
knowing it, Kerner, it seems, was of Lavater's opinion, that what- 
ever course of thought or feeling we follow in this world we shall 
continue in the next; that those only who bear a heaven within 
themselves here will be capable vf enjoying heaven hereafter ; 
that no divine mercy, however great, can at once transform the 
mind, or render the drunkard, spendthrift, or debauchée an inmate 
of a spot where virtue alone can find a congenial home. What 
Kerner preached, extraordinary as it may appear, he fully believed 
and believes to this day. ‘One day,” says Sternberg; “‘I drove 
with him in a little open carriage from Wimsberg, where he 
resided, to Heilbronn. It was late—twilight lay deep over the 
scene—when Kerner, who for some time had been wrapped in 
silence, called my attention to the sound of horses’ hoofs in the 
distance. ‘It is a traveller coming this way, I said. ‘Yes, he 
replied, ‘but what a traveller! Notice him when he passes us; 
he rides with fearful rapidity; the horse has but three legs; and 
the cavalier !—look at him attentively—he wears a coat, such 
as no one wears now-a-days, and that is all right, for he is 
not of this day. A hundred years ago he lived as farmer ona 
nobleman’s estate in the neighbourhood; there he committed 
some terrible crimes, and now he is compelled to do penance by 
wandering over the earth. I do not know that fellow exactly yet; 
but I'll soon make closer acquaintance with him. I have often 
met him on this road.’ As he uttered these words, a rider rushed 
past us. I could not see whether his horse had three legs or not ; 
but at that moment, excited as I was by Kerner’s singular story, 
I could have sworn that it was a spectre. The face that was 
turned towards us seemed to me pale as death; the hat of strange 
form. A shudder ran through every vein. In the neighbourhood 
of Kerner’s house, in an old and ruined castle, he had placed a 
number of A‘olian harps, and the conversations which the spirits 
of the wind and storm held with each other im dark, gloomy 
evenings, sounded much more. like the wail of troubled souls 
than all that Kerner could relate about them. I was glad when I 
left W., for nothing is more painful than to live in an atmosphere 
of perpetual terror.” That a man of otherwise sane mind and 
vigorous intellect, who never exhibited any trace of mental hallu- 
cination, save in this particular instance, and has preserved his 
faculties to a very advanced age, almost undiminished, could be 
subject to such delusions would be inexplicable did we not see 
every day that individuals of considerable intellectual powers 
fully believe in spirit-rapping, table-turning, and angelic visions, 
of ghosts which return to comfort those they have left behind, and 
even draw pictures and write letters with their own hands. The 
[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLI.]—New Serius, Vol. XVI. No. I. N 
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limits between that which we do not and never can discover lie so 
closely on the limits of that which we know or fancy we know, that 
an absolute disbelief in the existence of spirits is probably as im- 
possible as a completely empty space in the physical world. There 
are few of us who have not some uneasy misgivings that there may 
be “more in heaven and earth than is dreamed of in our phi- 
losophy ;’ and in Germany the belief in ghosts and spirits is so 
universal, that, even in the present day, it is rare to find any one 
who does not entertain it more or less. Swabia in particular, 
with its narrow valleys and old castles, is a very goblin’s nest. 
Kerner has distinguished himself as a graceful, imaginative, and 
humorous poet, and some of his smaller poems possess an 
exquisite charm from their mixture of vivid imagination and 
human tenderness. 

Of Uhland, who may be regarded as the crown of modern 
German minstrels, Sternberg saw little; always very reserved, 
Uhland is not fond of strangers. He has, perhaps, carried the 
German language to the highest perfection of which hitherto it has 
been deemed capable ; grace, flexibility, force, and beauty, all are 
here. The style of Goethe is perfect in its way; but if as pure 
as marble it is likewise as cold. Schiller has the contrary defect, 
he is often too rhetorical, too wordy; both Schiller and Goethe 
are poets of a far vaster genius than Uhland; but in his own 
particular style, Uhland is greater than Schiller and Goethe. 

In 1840, Sternberg, whose finances despite his literary success 
seem to have been in no very flourishing condition, set off for 
Russia. But he had been too long accustomed to the literary 
society of Germany to find himself happy in a country where 
every free intellectual movement was crushed with jealous care, 
lest liberty of thought should lead to a‘desire for liberty of 
action, and after a brief space he obtained permission to return to 
the land of his adoption, and again directed his steps to the 
capital of Prussia. Berlin was still resounding with rejoicings 
on the accession of Frederic William IV. During the latter 
years of his predecessor, a general, though silent discontent with 
the existing order of things had been spreading among the 
people. All their hopes had been disappointed. The pro- 
mises by which the Government had roused them to that enthu- 
siastic movement which had broken a foreign yoke, had been 
systematically disregarded. They had submitted, because they 
felt a personal affection for the monarch with whom they had 
shared so many happy and so many bitter days, but they grew 
more and more impatient of the harsh laws and narrow restric- 
tions to which they were subjected. With the new sovereign a 
brighter era seemed approaching. His cultivated understanding, 
his enlightened patronage of men of letters, his generous nature, 
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all excited the brightest anticipations. He was to unite in his 
own person the genius of Frederic the Great, and the domestic 
virtues of Frederic William III. He was to give Prussia con- 
stitutional liberty, and at the same time to exalt it to the first 
rank among European nations. He was to humble the pride of 
Austria, and yet to promote the unity of Germany. He was to 
combine the most incompatible qualities and perform the most 
impossible achievements. Gracious, affable, condescending, the 
new king won all hearts—the aristocracy, like the people, hailed 
with delight the rising sun. Never was the society of Berlin 
more brilliant. Among its celebrities was the Countess Hahn- 
Hahn, so well known as the authoress of “ Faustina,” “ Die zwei 
Frauen,” and many other works, which however wanting in 
truth of character, or disfigured by morbid affectation or puerile 
sentimentality, are often remarkable for intense earnestness, vivid 
description, and poetic beauty. The faults of her writings arose 
from the faults of her nature. She might have been a great 
author, had she been a wiser and less egotistical woman, for many 
of her creations have a warmth, a vigour, a colouring, which 
render them absolutely enchanting, and blind the reader to all 
their defects. Then, too, it must be remembered that the grand 
theme of most of her romances is woman’s vocation, woman’s 
wrongs, and this was sure to thrill a chord which vibrated in 
many a heart. But Madame Hahn-Hahn possessed none of the 
qualities necessary for even the apparent solution of this knotty 
question. While advocating woman's rights, she too often forgets 
her duties, and her “ Femmes libres” are such lamentable com- 
pounds of absurdity, extravagance, and immorality, that they 
afford little encouragement to her theory. 

Countess Hahn-Hahn had no salon; she was too whimsical, too 
lazy. In the day she read, wrote, or drove, and her evenings she 
spent with a couple of intimate friends. Into large circles she never 
went; she never appeared at court. In her aristocratic caprices, 
she cared little for kings and princes. She wrote with great 
negligence; never looking over her works, never altering any- 
thing ; all was good as she wrote it, or at any rate good enough 
for the public for whom she had or affected to have profound 
contempt. She declared she wrote for herself only, “to fill up 
the void in her mind and heart.” All this, however, as Stern- 
berg allows, was mere affectation. A writer, who should give him- 
self the trouble to publish a dozen volumes, if utterly indifferent 
to the reception they are to meet with, is an anomaly in literature. 
The fact is, no one prized celebrity more than Madame Hahn- 
Hahn ; only her vanity was still greater than her love of fame, 
and made her believe that she had only to put her pen to paper 
tobe admired. ‘She was,” says Sternberg, “an idol to herself. 

N2 
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God only can teach such a heart humility.” Since the above 
was written, the Countess Hahn-Hahn has adopted the Catholic 
faith, and entered a convent—where we are assured she performs 
the lowliest duties with unfeigned devotion. 

Among Sternberg’s friends at Berlin, we must not forget Count 
Piickler-Muskau, so well known in England by his “ Briefe eines 
Verstorbenen.” Prince Piickler’s works are nearly forgotten; but he 
himself is remembered, and as a great signor is quite in his place 
in Sternberg’s memoirs. “ Mon metier et mon art est de vivre,” 
says Montaigne. Prince Piickler-Muskau interpreted this passage 
in his own fashion, and to act up to the interpretation, he com- 
mitted all sorts of absurdities, simply to prove that he was above 
the laws to which ordinary mortals are subject. Without any 
peculiar love of dissipation or any ardent passions, he had a 
dozen mistresses, only because it was the fashion. He lost 
thousands on the turf, though at heart he despised racing; he 
indulged in every description of folly, for no other motive than to 
pass the time. Weary of himself and of all about him, without 
any faith in virtue, truth, or honour, scoffing at everybody and 
everything, affecting a sublime disdain for all the great interests 
of life, for all the nobler passions of humanity—now coquetting 
with liberal ideas and feigning sympathy with the people, now 
declaring, that as modern civilization reposes on the element of 
barbarism, a wise despotism, nay slavery itself, are the only means 
of governing a nation and of rendering it active and terrible. 
Having closed England against him by his unsparing epigrams, 
he set off for the Nile with a cook, a whole battery of kitchen 
utensils, and a shop of perfumery. Here he was admitted to the 
intimacy of Mehemet Ali, whom he calls the African Napoleon. 
On his return he wandered from city to city, and at last settled, 
at least as much as he could settle anywhere, at Berlin. At 
court he never appeared ; but at the Princess’s of Prussia he was 
a constant visitor. Among many talents, superficial but varied, 
he possessed one really remarkable, that of drawing and arranging 
gardens ; and he contrived to produce the most enchanting effects 
without any settled system, as will be acknowledged by any one 
who visits the magnificent gardens of the Princess of Prussia at 
Babelsberg. 

While Sternberg’s claims as an author served as a passport to 
literary society, his birth as Prussian nobleman gave, him access 
to the Court. It was one of the brightest moments of Frederic . 
William’s reign. Surrounded by savants, poets, and artists, the 
monarch lived ,as it were in a world of his own. Passionately 
fond of the study of the Middle Ages, he had assembled round 
him all those Who yet survived among the leaders of the romantic 
school. The venerable Tieck he had appointed as his reader 
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and director of the theatre, and the old man while declaiming 
“ Zerbino ” to his royal patron, or presiding at the representation 
of “ Puss in Boots,” might have almost fancied himself trans- 
ported back to the days of his youth. All was mirth and gaiety, 
outwardly, at least ; and Sternberg describes with much animation 
one of the royal fétes in which he was first presented to Frederic 
William :-— 

“ Poets, painters, musicians, and diplomatists, all crowded round 
their royal patron. Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn stood side by side, with 
Alexander von Humboldt, Tieck, Rauch, and Cornelius : the noblest and 
the fairest of Berlin were there, in every imaginable costume, one more 
superb than the other. Suddenly in the midst of this motley group a 
man advanced in a black domino; the only individual in sombre 
colours, saluting all around him. It was the king. He approached 
me and spoke of my last works in terms really amiable, with little in 
common with those formal compliments, which princes consider them- 
selves bound to utter. His appearance was not particularly striking ; 
but there was something irresistibly attractive in the sweetness, sere- 
nity, and benevolence of his expression.” 


After this introduction, Sternberg was frequently honoured 
with invitations to the royal castle en petit comité. It was on 
these occasions that Frederic William was seen to the greatest 
advantage ; it was here that he displayed all those charms of con- 
versation which exercised such irresistible fascination over his 
intimate friends. After dinner he would make the round of the 
assembly, addressing each on the subject which he knew was 
most familiar to him, and contriving, without any appearance of 
affectation, to say something kind and agreeable to each. Grouped 
around the monarch might be seen the various members of the 
royal family; the Prince Augustus, the friend of Madame de 
Staél, brother of that romantic Louis Ferdinand of whom we 
have already spoken, and who, although no longer young, was 
still one of the most agreeable men of his time, Prince and 
Princess William, with their son, Prince Waldemar. Pale, re- 
served, and gloomy, the young Prince was a perpetual mystery 
to all around. Contrary to the traditions of his family, he 
detested military service. Parade, manceuvres, dress and dis- 
cipline, all displeased him. A secret melancholy seemed to 
oppress him, but he kept his sentiments, whatever they were, 
a secret. He had no confidant, no intimate friend. Often might 
he be seen wandering sad and silent in the solitary alleys of the 
Thiergarten, his eyes bent to the ground, immersed in sad re- 
flections. Strangely contrasted was his brother Adalbert, one of 
those joyous spirits who float lightly on the waves of life, and 
his sister, the present Queen of Bavaria, then unmarried, and 
the star of the Prussian capital. But among all these figures 
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two stood out pre-eminent—the Prince and Princess of Prussia. 
The latter it is true was rarely seen at Court. It was whispered 
that the relations between her and her royal sister-in-law were 
not of the most friendly nature; that her beauty, her talents, 
her strength of character, her secret ambition, gave her too great 
an influence over the monarch and his councils; that the queen 
regarded her as arival, Such a supposition would be an injustice ; 
Elizabeth’s own nature was too pure, too elevated, to admit of a 
mean feeling of jealousy, especially towards one so near and dear 
to her. But Providence had deprived her of the blessing of a 
family, and it is difficult even for the best and noblest of women 
to repress a feeling of regret, perhaps of bitterness, at the thought, 
that her inheritance must descend not to her own blood, but to 
the offspring of another, more especially when that inheritance 
is a throne. This the Princess of Prussia probably felt, and in 
consequence resided, generally speaking, at Coblentz or in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, where she rendered herself extremely 
popular. The Prince was more frequently to be seen at Court, 
for, though by no means agreeing with the policy of his brother, 
the tender affection which united them formed a link which bade 
defiance to every difference of opinion. Evil days were approach- 
ing. While the king dreamed of nothing save literature, archi- 
tecture, and philosophy, the people's minds were occupied with 
very different matters. A spirit of discontent was abroad. Indeed, 
within a very short period after the commencement of Frederic 
William’s reign, the bright visions which had been entertained by 
his subjects began to fade away. Frederic William was a high- 
minded and generous man; he really loved his people, and wished 
to make.them happy, but in his own way. He regarded them in 
the light of children for whom it was his duty to care, so far as 
their material or even moral interests were concerned, but whom 
he was entitled to rule with absolute sway. His dream was to 
reign like a prince of the Middle Ages, showering down benefits 
from the height of his throne, giving much, but never conceding 
anything. His government commenced with an undertaking 
which, however laudable in itself, was little suited to the spirit of 
the times, that of the completion of the cathedral of Cologne. 
The nation saw with displeasure the enormous outlay required to 
raise these walls to the stupendous heights they were destined to 
attain; besides, it was regarded as a triumph of the Pietist party, 
and therefore as a retrograde movement. Nay, the amusements 
we have above described, innocent and honourable as they were in 
themselves, provoked disdain and aversion. The king was secretly 
avcused of isolating himself from the nation even in his plea- 
sures. The approach to a representative government, made 
February 3, 1547, was of little avail. None of the king’s pro- 
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mises were fulfilled; the press was under harsher restrictions than 
ever ; the severity of the laws regulating the chase had increased 
instead of diminished. The intimacy between the Courts of 
Prussia and Russia became daily closer. Thus the year 1847 
came to an end, when an incident, slight in itself, showed the 
temper of the people. At the exhibition of Berlin was one 
picture which seemed to engross the attention of all. There was 
nothing remarkable in its execution, but it struck a chord which 
vibrated in every heart. It represented what was then an event 
of almost daily occurrence ; a poacher who, discovered and pur- 
sued, had taken refuge, bleeding and dying, in a neighbouring 
cottage. The laws of the chase were one of the great causes of 
mutual hatred—one of those sources of hourly irritation which 
alienate the heart of a people more than abuses of a far graver 
nature. So matters stood when the revolution of 1848 came to 
astonish the world ; like an electric spark it thrilled through every 
part of Germany. The long-slumbering elements of disaffection 
burst into a flame. The effect was magical, more especially in 
Prussia. In an instant Berlin was full of agitators; the people 
streamed to hear the speakers, who now for the first time dared 
to utter words the very idea of which would have struck every 
listener with horror a few months ago. An address to the king 
was determined on, stating all their demands and all their 
grievances ; but the president of the police interfered, declaring that 
no address so presented would be received; that if the agitators 
persisted, the military would be called out against them ; that the 
address, if address there must be, was to be sent by the post. 
This very prosaic proposal only increased the general commotion. 
Meanwhile the revolution had spread like wildfire over Germany, 
as it would again to-morrow, were it to break out in France ; for, 
despite the present aspect of things, the political atmosphere now, 
as then, is charged with electric fluid in opposite conditions, and 
may at any moment result in a storm. Still the king would 
listen to no proposals of reform, and lent but too willing an ear 
to the reactionary party, who urged measures of suppression, for 
which the violent demands of the democrats, here as elsewhere 
the most dangerous enemies of the cause they advocated, served as a 
pretext. The reading cabinets were closed ; all journals forbidden ; 
all theatres and gardens of public resort placed under the sur- 
veillance of the police. The military were bid to hold themselves 
in readiness at a moment's notice, and were privately excited, by 
promises of reward and promotion, against the populace, while 
the crowd on its side, urged almost to madness by its leaders, and 
encouraged by the triumph of democracy elsewhere, grew every 
day more violent. On the 16th of March came the crisis. That 
day arrived the tidings of the revolution of Vienna, the flight of 
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the detested Metternich, the triumph of the party of liberty. The 
impression created may be conceived. The king was alarmed. 
He began to feel that if he delayed much longer it would be too 
late. Always in extremes, he was now as precipitate as he had 
formerly been procrastinating. One rash step followed another ; 
he never seemed to think he could concede enough. But, vacil- 
lating as weak, scarcely had he given ere he rescinded what he 
gave. Sternberg thus describes the scene:— 

“ T had spent the evening at a concert on the outskirts of the town, 
and was listening with delight to one of Giingl’s delicious waltzes, 
when a noise and confusion in the concert-room excited my attention. 
‘ What is the matter?’ I exclaimed. ‘A dead body has just been 
brought in,’ was the reply. ‘There has been a sharp fight on the 
Leipziger market-place ; the military has fired on the people.’ Searcely 
were these words concluded, when a wild shout arose from the street 
without. ‘The music paused; some wounded were brought in and laid 
upon the tables. Strange, dark-looking faces entered—the concert was 
over. I was in the habit of visiting a friend, who resided at some 
distance, to reach whose house I was compelled to traverse the long 
alley of limes. I had to proceed slowly to force my way through dense 
masses of people; but I received no insult. When I entered the salon, 
a young man rushed into the room with the intelligence that the work- 
men were advancing in a dense crowd tw aid the Burghers in the combat 
which had recommenced. ‘The Burghers!’ exclaimed one of the com- 
pany—‘ the Burghers want no combat ; only read the proclamation from 
the magistrate, who yesterday had an audience of the king. Nothing 
but thanks for his Majesty’s gracious promises and assurances that the 
tranquillity of the city would not be disturbed.’ True enough, this 
deputation had received an audience of the king, that he had promised 
compliance with their just demands; that they in their turn had 
assured him of their devotion. But the promises which had been 
sufficient to tranquillize the Burghers, were not regarded as satisfactory 
by the people, among whom very different elements were at work. A 
numerous and tumultuous crowd collected under the windows of the 
palace, and refused to disperse, till it was thought necessary to resoré 
to more stringent measures, and the dragoons and some companies of the 
infantry were ordered to clear the ground, with strict directions, however, 
to avoid firing, so at least the Government declared. Meanwhile the 
people became more and more insolent. It was at that moment that 
the unfortunate shot was fired—whether by orders of the captain or 
not, has never been discovered. What followed is well known; barri- 
cades arose as if by magic. Stones, wheels, droschkies—everything 
that would serve the purpose was turned to use. Yet the soldiers were 
victors ; but their very victory terrified the king; he shuddered at the 
idea of calling down on his head the curses of a whole nation ; perhaps 
he dreaded the reaction. Be it as it may, he addressed a proclamation 
to his ‘good Germans;’ he ordered the military to leave the town. 
The people were triumphant, and the long-prohibited colours, black, 
red, and gold, floated before the windows of the palace.” 
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Sternberg was no friend to revolutions, however noble their 
object ; he was wearied with the noise and confusion. He longed 
to resume his usual course of existence; but the great events 
which followed each other in such rapid succession, sadly inter- 
rupted both his social amusements and his literary pursuits; so, 
at the close of 1849, he set off for St. Petersburg. Circumstances 
he does not mention, induced him to alter his plans, and to 
sojourn for a while at Vienna. He found it still en état de siege, 
which indeed seems the permanent condition of the greater part 
of the dominions subject to Austrian sway. ‘Twice had the city 
been besieged, and at last had only been reduced by an over- 
whelming force, and a terrible bombardment. Military rule had 
been established in all its rigour. Many were shot, hundreds 
sent to linger out their existence in an Austrian dungeon, thou- 
sands were forced to enlist in the army, especially the students 
who had taken a prominent part in the rebellion; but no one 
dared to utter a word on the subject, and had it not been for the 
breaches still unrepaired in the walls, the cannons still planted in the 
street, the gloom and sadness on almost every countenance, none 
would ever have dreamed that, like the rest of the empire, Vienna 
had been convulsed to its very centre. Hungary, too, had been 
crushed hy a Russian army, which the Emperor had called to his 
aid, and the noble effort of Italy to throw off the barbarous yoke 
of her tyrants had been quenched in blood. ‘The imperial op- 
pressor had found a mighty arm to aid him; but for the oppressed 
no voice had been raised, no hand was lifted to help. Sternberg, 
who had not much more sympathy for national than for popular 
rights, but whose heart, naturally kind, could not be quite in- 
sensible to the sufferings of millions, did not feel at his ease in 
Vienna :— 

“ All,” he says, “ was fair on the surface ; there were balls, parties, 
and assemblies, as usual, but not a word was said about politics, not 
an allusion made to any of the past events. The créme de la créme 
danced away as merrily as usual; but I could not help fancying that 
even they must have sometimes felt that they were dancing on a 
voleano. Haynau, Radetzky, and Jellachich, mingled with the throng, 
and I own that wherever they went, especially the first, everything to 
me seemed tinged with blood.” 


With this visit to Vienna, Count. Sternberg closes his recol- 
lections. Since then what various and important changes haye 
already taken place. That brilliant circle he so amusingly depicts 
has disappeared. Many of its chief ornaments have left for ever 
the scene of their triumphs. The venerable Tieck, full of years 
and honours, has been long since borne to his last home. Prince 
William sleeps in the tomb of his ancestors. His son—that 
pale, sad, silent Waldemar, who stood there like a stranger and a 
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pilgrim—perished in the bloom of youth on a scientific expedi- 
tion to the far East, leaving behind a memory full of marvel and 
mystery. Varnhagen von Ense, the friend of Goethe and Schiller, 
has rejoined his illustrious contemporaries, and a few weeks ago 
the good and great Humboldt was carried to the grave amid the 
regrets not only of Germans but of the whole civilized world, 
and more especially of that land where his most brilliant triumphs 
were achieved, and where a statue is now being erected to his 
honour—France. The monarch who formed the centre of that 
illustrious group is indeed still living, but borne down by one of 
the heaviest of human calamities. The Prince, whose noble and 
imposing figure so deeply impressed Sternberg, now holds the 
reins of Government. He has fallen on difficult times; may he 
be guided by a spirit of wisdom and justice! may his people 
remember th«i, while ready heart and hand to defend their country 
against all attacks, the independence they so dearly cherish is 
no less the right of other nations than it is theirs; that the 
spirit of nationality they invoked against a foreign yoke is no 
less holy when invoked by others against oppressions ten times 
heavier than they have ever known; that vengeance, sooner or 
later, will not fail to overtake that nation which, itself free and 
happy, shall aid in riveting the chains of a suffering, a noble 
people, more especially when to that people all Europe, and 
above all Germany itself, owes her civilization, her progress, her 
literature, and her arts. Let them remember the words of one of 
the greatest of their own writers, Boerne: “Is the egoism of a 
country less a vice than that of aman? Does justice cease to be 
a virtue when exercised to a nation which is not our own?” 


Art. VIJ.—Ture Roman QuzstTion. 


1. La Question Romaine. Par M. About. Bruxelles. 1859. 

2. Daily News, March 26th and 27th, 1859 (M. de Rayneval’s 
Report to Count Walewski on the Affairs of Rome and 
Italy, 14th May, 1856). 

3. La Civilta Cattolica, 5th March, 1859. Art. La Questione 
Italiana. 


ie the three months elapsed since last we took a survey of 

Italian affairs, what then was but a lowering prospect has 
become a terrible reality. No longer do the noxious vapours of 
war hang before the inquiring gaze of the politician in floating 
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streaks, which knowledge gives him reason to believe that the 
ascendancy of a genial influence might easily absorb into a whole- 
some atmosphere. Slowly and gloomily they have been allowed 
to gather their disastrous elements until they are now bursting 
with the virulence of a storm that may convulse the European 
fabric to its base. The features of the results that will ensue 
must, of course, be mainly subject to chances the most exposed 
to the influence of individual faculties beyond the reckoning of 
foresight. One thing alone is certain :—considerations which 
three months ago, by common consent, weighed predominantly 
with all, have now lost their importance. Then the world still 
resided peaceably under the covenant of 1815; every government 
in Europe was bound by it, and the question of Italian reform lay 
necessarily restricted within limits which should not transgress 
the stipulations of what was then the regulating code for inter- 
national law. War has put an end to these limitations. What- 
ever compromise it will be found expedient to accept short of the 
results which at this moment may float before the ambitious fancy 
of those who have promoted the war, will rest upon a necessity of 
its own, not upon that regard for pre-existing engagements pro- 
fessed during the late discussions. The next congress will be 
freed from all obligations dating back to an earlier origin, and 
will be hampered by no other restrictions than those which may 
be suggested by simple expediency. But if thus exempt from 
legal restrictions, the practical possibility of transformation in 
political matters is, nevertheless, always limited ; and the histo- 
rical conformation of Italy has been productive of a combination 
in the Pope’s temporal authority which is pregnant with perplex- 
ing embarrassment in the way of effective reforms. In our last 
number, we slightly indicated what, in our opinion, are the leading 
defects of the Pope’s Government. Under the circumstances of a 
war that threatens to make the continuance of his temporal 
sovereignty depend upon goodwill, we propose to examine its 
conditions more fully, being convinced that there can be no satis- 
factory settlement of Italy without a radical change in the consti- 
tution of the Roman States. That the Papal Government is an 
anomaly crying for reform is universally acknowledged. English 
statesmen of all parties have, indeed, so prominently dwelt upon 
the defective condition of the States of the Church, that they 
would fain ascribe to it the discontent prevailing in Italy; and 
Austria herself has not withheld her assent in the abstract. But 
in what reform is to consist, and how it is to be carried out, has 
been matter of as great controversy as the fact of its being 
required has been of general agreement. A main cause for this 
difference of opinion resides in the Protean ambiguity that clings 
to the outward conformation of Papal institutions perplexing 
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observation and confounding the strictures of inexpert critics by 
a show of deceptive sophistry. The case against the Papal 
Government must not rest upon abuses, but upon its principle, 
which is irreconcileable with the ordinary principle of government. 
The threads of common elements shot through its texture are 
merely the admixture cunningly introduced into all spurious ware 
to pass it off upon the unwary spectator. In essence, the Papal 
Government reposes upon maxims incompatible with civil rights, 
and any representation to the contrary, however imposing may be 
its array of evidence, will be but a specious perversion of this 
cardinal truth. At the head of this article will be found the most 
pungent attack and the two best defences ever made in behalf of 
the Papal Administration. The circulation of M. About’s book 
makes it unnecessary for us to say much about it. It is the able 
production of a powerful writer, practised in all the tactics of 
French journalism—witty, caustic, and indefatigably expert in 
happily hitting weak points with telling effect. The facts in his 
book are quite accurate; indeed, they are rather below the truth 
than above it, for the author being not a man of serious purpose, 
had not the industry to investigate a dry subject beyond what 
was necessary for the materials of a popular pamphlet. Of the 
defences, one is a state paper by M. de Rayneval, when French 
Ambassador in Rome. We can incur no charge of unfairness in 
referring to it as a text, for its statements have been triumphantly 
quoted by the apologists of the Court of Rome, while a most sig- 
nificant fact confirms the official source of its information. In 
the ‘Annuaire de la Revue des Deux Mondes” of the year 1854-5 
(the one previous to the composition of the despatch), there will 
be found in the review of the Roman States, not merely the same 
data as in M. de Rayneval’s note, but even the same arguments, 
for the most part, word for word. This remarkable coincidence, 
to an extent precluding accident, suggests its own explanation. 
The matter for the French Ambassador's report, and for the 
French Review, were supplied by the same hand—that of the 
Cardinal Secretary of State—a fact which the French Foreign 
Office may not like to acknowiedge, but which we are glad to 
notice in evidence of the good faith in which the statistics of this 
document were compiled. The second paper is not less authori- 
tative. It was published in the March number of the “ Civilta 
Cattolica,” a periodical issued from the press of the Jesuit 
College in Rome. It has since been reprinted in the form of a 
pamphlet, and the tone of its language all through is intended to 
convey the impression that its statements are derived from the 
highest authority. 

In the eyes of the Pope, the country of which he is sovereign 
consists not of Roman States, but of States of the Church, the pa- 
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trimony of St. Peter. This denomination at once defines the interval 
between the Papal Government and every other in the world. It 
does not make the slightest profession of popular origin, national 
growth, or human affinity. Its subjects are its own by virtue of an 
immutable dispensation, in comparison to which all human pro- 
visions are ridiculous conceits. Its temporal authority comes to 
it through the fact of a divine dogma converted into an institu- 
tion ; therefore its administration is confided to those initiated into 
the same, and therefore all secular matters are to be regulated by 
a code emanating from the same sublime origin—consequently 
above the control and even the inquiry of man. To this 
fruitful source — the inveterate ambition of ecclesiastical au- 
thority to assert absolute authority over man—is to be referred 
all the ills affecting the Papal States. The advocates of the 
Pope's Government deny roundly the correctness of its being 
exclusively confided to Churchmen. M. de Rayneval gives 
an elaborate calculation to prove that only ninety-eight eccle- 
siastics hold lay employments, while the “ Civilta Cattolica” puts 
the number at one hundred and twenty-four. That the bulk 
of inferior officials—the mere drudges of the State’s machine— 
are laymen, is a fact; but it is an equal fact that all offices of 
importance are wholly reserved for persons in orders. Hence the 
deduction to be drawn from these statistics is, that this handful 
of ecclesiastics has in its exclusive possession the whole patronage 
and the whole dignity of the State. Instead of refuting the charge 
brought against the Papal institutions, the statement of these 
numbers only corroborates the grievance with the aggravation of 
its being a monopoly, not even of a whole class, but of a few 
picked members out of it. M. de Rayneval, also, with a singular 
want of candour, drops no hint of pluralities, and would lead his 
reader to infer that ninety-six distinct appointments comprise the 
whole lay power enjoyed by ecclesiastics. The good faith of this 
statement will be rendered most apparent by a list of dignities 
exclusively held by Churchmen :-— 

All the ministries, even the one of war, being at present pre- 
sided over by Cardinal Antonelli. 

All the legates and delegates of the provinces. 

All diplomatic appointments, which, moreover, are reserved for 
persons in priest’s orders, because by virtue of their office they 
are also representatives of the Pope in his capacity as primate of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and as such have under their 
care the spiritual concerns of the country to which they are 
accredited. 

The chief dignities in the Papal Court (Maggior domo, Maestro 
di Camera, &c. &c.) 

All the judgeships in the tribunals of the Sacra Consulta 
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Ruota, Segnatura di Giustizia, Lauretano, and in part those of 
the Rev. Camera Apostolica and Criminale. 

The Secretaryship of Briefs. 

The Secretaryship of Memorials. 

The Auditoriato Santissimo. 

The Sacred Congregation of Studies. 

The Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the Council of State. 

The Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the Council of Finance. 

The Supreme Direction of Police. 

The Direction of the Board of Health and of the Prisons. 

The Direction of the Record Office. 

The Management of the Exchequer (Procurazione del Fisco). 

The Presidency and Secretaryship of the Board of Assessment. 

The Presidency and Commission of Agriculture. 

In addition to these lay appointments there exists an infinity of 
ecclesiastical tribunals, which, by virtue of canon law, are for 
ever usurping the jurisdiction of the lay tribunals, as will be 
explained hereafter; and there are sixty-eight bishops, with 
their vicars, who, by the same title, are in possession of an 
authority which, ranging from the withholding of passports to 
indefinite imprisonment, can at any moment override all the 
guarantees of law, and makes them so many permanent and 
irresponsible dictators. But here we are met with a startling 
reply. We are told that the very basis of our assertion is a false- 
hood. These offices are not reserved for ecclesiastics ; they are 
open to all laymen willing to enter the service of the State, and 
without any conditions that exclude them from pursuing, when- 
ever they may like, another avocation, or entering into wedlock. 
All that is required of them is to conform, during their tenure of 
office, to ecclesiastical appearances, by wearing its garb, and 
adopting the title of “prelate.” On this condition even the 
Sacred College is open to all persons; and thus it is affirmed that 
the Papal Government, so far from jealously banishing laymen 
from office, expressly secures their right to the highest dignities. 
It is perfectly true that not only the Sacred College, but even the 
Papacy, is within the reach of men who have not taken priest's 
orders, but neither these supreme dignities, nor any that we have 
mentioned, are bestowed on a person who has not entered upon 
the first degrees of the ecclesiastical career. He may not yet 
have taken irrevocable vows, but he holds office by virtue of 
certain professions renouncing liberties enjoyed by the bulk of 
mankind in virtue of natural powers, and he loses the privileges 
which have been accorded him if he ventures to revert to these 
liberties. When the Papal apologists rebuke the ignorance of 
our animadversions as to the ecclesiastical character of the 
Government, by the triumphant assertion that not one in ten 
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clerical dignitaries but could any day doff his cassock and take a 
wife, we retort the unanswerable objection that in doing so, he at 
once is obliged to retire from his post. A case in point has lately 
occurred. Cardinal Ciacchi, well known from his spirited conduct 
in protesting, as governor of Ferrara, against the entry of the 
Austrians in 1847, and afterwards for a short while Secretary of 
State, has lately married. Is he still a member of the Sacred 
College or not? Has he not, by this act, been forthwith deprived 
of all his titles and privileges? And yet, a few months ago, he 
would have been pointed out as the instance of a layman admitted 
to the full honours of the Papal dignities. Of all the institutions 
of the Papal States the one of the Prelacy is probably the most 
corrupt and most fraught with evil. In former times, when the 
soil was almost exclusively in the hands of the nobility and the 
Church, the conditions of birth attached to the Prelacy made it 
an aristocratic body intimately bound up with the country. Each 
noble family had an entail in favour of its eldest member and a 
prelacy in favour of the younger. The body was therefore 
recruited amongst the aristocracy, which thus ruled the country 
through its cadets. But the French Revolution introduced great 
changes in the system of landed tenure, and territorial prelacies 
have disappeared, especially in the Adriatic provinces. This has 
altered the constitution of the body. That native element which 
formerly identified it with the country over which it ruled has 
yielded to a cosmopolitan enlistment. The Prelacy, as a pro- 
fession, counts now hardly any members from influential native 
families. It is almost exclusively composed of men of low origin, 
and from all countries, who have avowedly entered it for the 
mere sake of official employment. Hence it has sunk into the 
depreciation which must attach to a body of placemen, in this 
instance rendered more intense by their foreign extraction and 
general misconduct. Formerly the Prelacy might affect to be the 
ecclesiastical expression of that national connexion which ought 
to unite together a sovereign with his people; now it has settled 
down into the hateful nature of a mercenary body enlisted in 
behalf of a Government imposed upon the country. The only 
qualification demanded for admission into what purports to be 
the nursery of governors is an income of fifteen hundred Roman 
dollars, generally fictitious when not actually dispensed with by a 
Papal brief, and the mere pretence of an examination, mainly in 
theology and canonical science—studies in some sense, perhaps, 
of great importance, but not likely to furnish practical admi- 
nistrators. But the worst consequence of the system is the lax 
spirit it entails. While the prelates occupy the invidious position 
of men who have invaded public property and appropriated its 
emoluments, their conduct seems regulated by no higher motives 
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than personal interest or mutual connivance, in which they are 
abetted by a helpless Government that knows not how to do 
without them, and fears to bring authority in contempt by public 
castigation of delinquent servants. A transfer from one post to 
another is therefore the usual manner of dealing with those whose 
faults necessitate notice, and, what is most scandalous, these 
transfers are seldom degradations. A prelate removed for im- 
morality from the Deaf and Dumb Institute has afterwards been 
put in charge of public institutions, and one was named Vice- 
President of the Council of Finance, whom, when governor of a 
province, the Austrian authorities had convicted of peculation 
aggravated by injustice. 

But irrespective of these exceptional abuses, the system 
of the Prelacy in its ordinary working gives rise to perma- 
nent complaint. As a body the prelates are grossly ignorant. 
Nurtured in notions of favouritism and with the maxim that 
salaried office is the right of their profession, their incom- 
petence obliges them in all business of importance to have 
recourse to the assistance of a clerk. Thus by the side of 
these sleek prelates there exists also a set of famished scribes, 
entirely dependent for their scanty livelihood on the goodwill of 
their immediate superiors, excluded from the prospect of ever 
rising higher in the social scale, and therefore driven on the one 
hand to propitiate by abject humility their patron’s favour, and 
on the other corruptly to eke out by jobbery the miserable pit- 
tance with which the toil of their lives is remunerated. Again, if 
a prelate really does devote himself to learn the duties of an office, 
there is nothing to protect him against arbitrary transfer on the 
part of a Government which seems to ridicule the notion of 
special qualifications. It is a matter of continual occurrence—in 
fact, it is the ordinary course of advancement, that a governor 
becomes, by a stroke of the pen, transformed into a judge, ora 
bishop, or a diplomatist, or perhaps a minister of finance. A still 
grosser abuse is the fact that certain posts ensure the dignity of 
the Cardinalate ; so that a prelate who has been lucky enough to 
acquire one of these, has merely to behave with signal incompe- 
tence, and he is at once forcibly elevated to the highest dignity 
short of the papal chair. The Prelacy is an institution that can 
never be too much deprecated. It partakes of the ecclesiastical 
and of the secular character, but merely to adopt their respective 
vices ; of the ecclesiastical it only assumes the outward garb, and 
thus exhibits a glaring hypocrisy that excites disdain; of the 
secular it contracts the grovelling disposition proper to an 
avowed love for office, accompanied with its revolting conse- 
quences, venality and jobbery of the worst kind. The evil of 
this institution has been deplored by the best friends of the Papal 
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Government. Cardinal Lambruschini, the only one of the Secre- 
taries of State since 1815 who was in orders on elevation to this 
dignity, and sincerely devoted to the cause of the Church and 
religion, strove, during his ministry, to eliminate as much as pos- 
sible the corrupt nature of this hybrid element from the prelacy. 
But under the laxer influence of Cardinal Antonelli, this ten- 
dency has been abandoned; and it is not too much to say that 
foremost amongst the causes which have sapped the position, 
which after the collapse of the Mazzinian Republic the Papal 
Government might have secured, is to be put the injudicious, 
often disgraceful conduct, of the prelates to whom have been con- 
signed the direction of the provinces. 

But the advocates of Papal Government affirm that the secular 
element is not restricted to these men in minor orders; that by 
the motu proprio given by Pius IX., at Portici, on the 12th 
September, 1849, and the constitution which regulates his 
States, there are decreed a Council of State—a Council of Finance 
and municipal bodies not only open to laymen, in the absolute 
sense of the word, but that the composition of the two latter cor- 
porations are dependent on the votes of electoral bodies. It is 
true that such are the enactments of this motu proprio. Let us 
examine the provisions of its clauses, and the practical effect that 
has been given to them. 

The Council of State consists, if not exclusively, certainly in a 
large proportion, of laymen ; its functions purporting to be, ac- 
cording to the terms of the motu proprio, “to give its opinion on 
proposed laws prior to their being submitted to the Sovereign for 
his sanction,” but by the same clause, the fact of its being con- 
sulted is a matter of goodwill. “It is to examine those questions 

on which it may be called to give an opinion by us or 
our ministers.” Not only must its sittings when they do occur be 
secret; not only are its opinions never published ; not only is the 
minister, when submitting a project to the Sovereign, dispensed 
in his report from even stating whether or not he may have taken 
the opinion of the council ; but it is a notorious fact that it is 
never convened for business, and that not one of those arbitrary 
decrees which have characterized Cardinal Antonelli’s administra- 
tion, have ever been submitted to it. The Council of State has 
exercised no more authority than the Chapter in any of our dio- 
cesan exercises, when it goes through the dumb show consequent 
on a Congé délire from the Crown ; indeed, it has hardly ever 
been even favoured with the amusement of a convocation. 

The Council of Finance is more important ; it has been called 
into existence, and on all occasions when the Papal Government 
is taxed with arbitrary mismanagement of the finances, it points 
to the fact of its acting in accordance with the counsels of a body 
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proceeding from popular election. The motu proprio extends 
its powers to the full examination of the budget; “‘it is to give 
its opinion on new taxes, and the reduction of those existing, on 
the best mode of assessment . . . and on everything which con- 
cerns the interests of the public exchequer.” Its composition is 
of twenty-five members, five being directly appointed by the 
Sovereign ; the remainder are intended to represent the provinces, 
twenty in number; and they are selected by the Pope from lists 
of four names submitted to his choice for each seat by the coun- 
cils of the respective provinces. The president a Cardinal, and 
the vice-president a Prelate, are not taken from the body, and are 
named by the Sovereign. When the short session of the council 
is at an end, any business which it may seem desirable to refer to 
it is transacted by a permanent committee, not instituted by the 
vote of its members, but at the arbitrary choice of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. Now this much-vaunted Council of Finance, 
though decreed in 1849, was in the first place never established 
till the year 1853, and since its creation it has been treated by the 
executive with every mark of contempt. The “ Civilt& Cattolica,” 
in the article alluded to above, has published a table of the yearly 
estimates submitted by the ministers to its inspection, with accom- 
panying tables of the sums which it proposed in their stead and 
of those which the Sovereign sanctioned as proper for the year's 
expenditure. The agreement between the last two is boldly given 
as evidence of the respect paid to the opinion of this body. What 
is one to think of the good faith of an apologist, who entirely 
omits to state the fact that the sanction thus accorded by the 
Sovereign to the year’s prospective budget, as proposed by the 
council, was, in every instance, so much waste profession, and 
that the original expenditure proposed was only departed from 
in favour of an additional increase, a fact testified beyond denial 
by the accounts published at the end of each year in the official 
journal? M. de Rayneval dares to assert that “the accounts 
of the State have been regularly published, and therefore sub- 
mitted to the control of the nation itself.” Nothing has been 
published except a gross statement of the revenue. A few copies 
of very imperfect accounts have indeed been printed and distri- 
buted to some select persons, but their insufficiency can be 
gathered from the fact that the council has in vain requested to 
have the separate accounts of the ministers, in order to inspect 
the expense incurred in each branch of the administration. This 
demand has never been honoured with an answer; in fact, its 
authority is a mockery, and after the regular session the com- 
mittee named by Government has actually sanctioned mea- 
sures that had been rejected by the council. In spite of a direct 
vote to the contrary, new taxes on landed property—new charges 
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on the communes, and new duties on registration, have been de- 
creed, while the last loans, the emission of new stock, and the 
sale of Crown lands, were all consummated without ever consulting 
it. The institution is now reduced to the lowest discredit; 
honourable men have withdrawn from it, and the municipality of 
Benevento declared itself unwilling any longer to furnish the 
stipend for a representative who proved but a burden to the local 
exchequer, and of no sort of use to the State. Nevertheless, the 
fact of the bare existence of the council, as constituted by the 
motu proprio, must be recognised as a boon due to Pius IX., for 
it establishes the formal acknowledgment of two great principles 
—that the expenditure of the State ought to be controlled by an 
independent body, and that the independence is to be secured by 
making it take its origin in popular election through the medium 
of the provincial councils, with which resides the right of pro- 
posing its members. 

This brings us to the consideration of the third great reform 
ascribed to the present Pope,—the institution of elective munici- 
palities, and provincial councils. In November, 1850, an edict 
was published regulating the constitution of the internal govern- 
ment of the Roman States, in accordance with the pledge made in 
the motu proprio of September, 1849. The country was divided 
into four Legations (exclusive of Rome with its adjacent regions), 
which were subdivided into twenty provinces, or delegations, each 
to ke composed of municipalities distributed into five classes 
based upon population. The Legation was to be presided over by 
a Cardinal, armed with absolute authority over all officials and 
the armed force; but, as in consequence of foreign occupation 
this could not have been the case, the appointment of legates has 
hitherto been delayed on various pretexts, but for the real reason 
that any ecclesiastical dignitary should not be fettered in his 
authority. The province was confided to an official, with the 
title of delegate. It was not decreed that he must be a prelate, 
but at this moment there is no delegate who is not one. By his 
side he has a council, composed of as many members as there are 
municipalities in his government, and appointed by the Sovereign 
from a list of three names submitted to him by these. They are 
to be selected from landholders, tradesmen, and men of letters, 
possessed of a qualification varying from 500 to 1000 Roman 
dollars (1007. to 2001.), and they are to be chosen for six years. 
The powers of the council extend to all matters affecting the 
province ; it arranges the assessment of taxes, and has the care 
of public works. The municipalities, divided into five classes, 
have councils varying from ten members up to thirty-six, pre- 
sided over by a chief magistrate, not a member of this body, but 
appointed by the Sovereign from a list of three names submitted 
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by it to his choice. This magistrate is to continue in office three 
years ; half the council is also to be renewed at the end of that 
term, the outgoing members being capable of re-election. The 
constituency to name the council, and in so doing to give life to 
all the degrees of this complicated system of administration, was 
to consist of six times the number of members to be elected. A 
municipality of thirty-six members was therefore to have a hun- 
dred and twenty-six electors. These were to be selected two- 
thirds from landholders, and one-third from tradesmen and men 
of letters; the list was to be drawn up by the municipality, but 
subject to the delegate’s approval, who could modify it at will; 
and no elector could be inscribed who was not provided with a 
certificate of moral and political good conduct from the Govern- 
ment authorities. The system, therefore, was to work in the 
following manner :—A small electoral body, depending for quali- 
fication on the arbitrary goodwill of Government, would name the 
municipal councils, which would submit to the Sovereign lists of 
three names for every provincial councillor to be appointed, and 
these last were finally to propose in the same form the members 
for the council of finance. It might seem that here there were 
ample provisions against an inundation of democracy. The 
Government did not, however, think the season sufficiently 
settled to allow it to risk at once a trial of so much freedom. By 
a special proviso it was declared that the electoral franchise 
should not be exercised for three years to come, and that there- 
fore the Sovereign for the time would institute by nomination the 
councils. But when these three years had passed, and half the 
councils were to be renewed, a secret circular of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, No. 74,098, dated 3rd August, 1853, suspended the elec- 
tions for another term of three years, and directed the councils 
themselves to fill up their vacancies ; those members who by lot 
were designed for going out, being not only capable of re- 
election but entitled to vote, so that nothing prevented their re- 
cording their votes in favour of themselves, and the practical 
result was, that the councils named by Government came out of 
the professed process of renovation with little or no change. But 
when the second period of delay drew to its close, the same course 
was again had recourse to. The Cardinal professed alarm at 
proceeding to elections in times, as he declared, yet quivering with 
the shock of revolutionary convulsion, and which required the 
presence of foreign garrisons. One might have thought the 
existence of these troops to have been the best guarantee for the 
preservation of order during the experiment of elections, instead 
of an obstacle in the way of their occurrence. The Cardinal, in 
the hope of getting evidence in favour of his view, consulted the 
chief magistrates in the municipalities. They advised the execu- 
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tion of the law; still the Cardinal, for reasons which we really 
have never been able to discover, persisted in his disinclination to 
put the law in force, and on 6th November, 1856, a secret cir- 
cular, 41,421, again prohibited the elections. The arbitrary 
nature of these circulars gives the measure of the Papal adminis- 
tration. A letter simply bearing the Secretary of State’s signa- 
ture, suspends, modifies, abrogates and altogether overrides enact- 
ments promulgated by the Sovereign with every form of assurance 
that the existing order of things can offer as a pledge of sacred- 
ness. 

When the Jaw has thus been violated at pleasure in its funda- 
mental provisions, it can be no matter for surprise that all pre- 
rogatives conceded to the councils have been made a subject of 
sport. The municipal councils have, in fact, been reduced into a 
state of subjection greater than under Pius VII.and Gregory XVI. 
When that of Bologna drew up a respectful petition praying for 
some very moderate reforms, it was fined in a body. On another 
occasion, the Cardinal imposed upon the council of the same town 
a chief magistrate of his own, although by law—the provisions of 
which, short of those concerning the exercise of the franchise, are 
distinctly affirmed to extend to the existing councils—his choice 
is limited to one of three presented for approval. At Nettuno 
and Genazzano, again, the Government freed itself from impor- 
tunate representations by arbitrarily dissolving the councils, and 
appointing new ones of its own authority. Fairness will allow 
that the municipal regulations promulgated by the motu proprio 
of 12th September, 1849, would have endowed the country with 
institutions capable of proving nurseries for progressive improve- 
ment; but truth must declare the Government to have forfeited 
all merit on this score, for hitherto its action has been solely 
directed towards thwarting the execution of this edict. 

We will now inquire into the administraton of justice in the 
Roman States; for a people will often consent to accept, in 
compensation for political rights, an even and ready system of 
justice. Owing to the complex and involved mode of procedure 
in the Papal States, arising out of an accumulation of inveterate 
traditions, it is not easy to render an account of its working, and 
we must crave the reader's indulgence for our tediousness while 
unravelling a system which exemplifies all that is objectionable 
in the principles of the Pope’s administration, and all that is well- 
founded in the complaints of its subjects. 

In ordinary civil suits there prevails no system of intended in- 
justice or corruption. The Papal government has never been ani- 
mated with wanton tyranny, that does wrong from a perverse dispo- 
sition, but it forcibly disturbs the even application of justice in the 
assertion of what it proclaims and believes to be a divine right. 
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This right finds its expression in canon law, which, for the 
benefit of a caste, excludes from the jurisdiction of ordinary 
tribunals and common law an infinity of cases affecting the 
interests of the community. In ordinary cases every suit can go 
through three hearings, and should the verdict in the last entirely 
cancel prior sentences, then it can undergo a fourth trial. 
The jurisdiction involved in these three degrees is distributed 
through a variety of tribunals, combining in a perplexing manner 
the power of trial in first and second instance, and entailing 
much painful delay. For example, the Court of the Auditor of the 
Apostolic Chamber decides, in first instance, all disputes arising 
within the limits of the city of Rome, that involve property to 
the value of two hundred Roman dollars; while on appeal it 
hears all like cases already tried by the chief magistrates of 
municipalities in the districts depending on Rome, and all 
cases of not more than five hundred dollars in value, already 
adjudged by tribunals not within the limits of the Courts of 
Appeal in Bologna and Macerata. This complicated system, 
spreading the same degree of jurisdiction through ever so many 
courts, instead of lodging it-in one, is a plentiful source of 
obstacle in the way of ready justice. The courts are overtasked 
by distracting objects, and arrears of suits accumulate without 
fault on the part of the judges. The highest civil tribunal in the 
Roman States is that of the Ruota. It dates back to the period 
of Pope John XXII. (1316-24), and derives its name from the 
judges sitting about around table. Besides adjudging in second 
instance all matters, that by reason of their importance, are 
beyond the competence of the last-mentioned tribunal, the 
Ruota is the court which finally hears the cases admitted to the 
privilege of a fourth trial. It also acts on demand of the 
sovereign, as an extraordinary tribunal for the interpretation of 
papal decrees and matters connected with foreign countries, on 
which account the Catholic States of France, Spain, Austria, and 
Tuscany have the right each of naming one of its judges. 

The integrity of this court bears a high character, but its mode 
of procedure unfortunately is so objectionable as to deprive its 
virtue of nearly all value. It is difficult to conceive the intermin- 
able delays and discussions that attend its obsolete forms of 
consultation. In the first place, all pleadings are in writing and 
in Latin. Then they have to be couched in the form of exceptions 
taken and doubts suggested as points of abstract law, so’that the 
whole debate is cast in the perplexing mould of a tissue of medieval 
theses, on each of which the court gives expression to an opinion 
which in nowise implies a verdict. There are often a dozen 
opinions pronounced over a period of as many years, and yet the 
case is not absolved. We have heard of one suit, involving a 
mere trifle, which, after pending for twenty-eight years, was 
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settled by a compromise between the parties. A prolific source 
for discussion is generally in what mode the point at issue is 
to be taken into consideration, and in what form expression is 
to be given to the competency of the Ruota in dealing with it, 
and years are often spent before the real matter is taken in hand. 
The Ruota has an honourable character for independence ; it has 
repeatedly resisted arbitrary interference on the part of the 
executive, but it is equally true that the weight of its antiquated 
forms too generally crushes the poor supplicant who may be drawn 
within its precincts. The source of this defect is the complicated 
legislation on which the sentences have to be framed. Avowedly 
the old Roman law is the code, but with all the multifarious 
comments, glosses, modifications, and contradictory amendments 
which are spread through the whole series of Papal decrees and 
canons, to the utter transformation of the stock upon which they 
have been grafted. It has long been acknowledged, even by the 
Papal Government, that this confused mass of legislation should 
be reduced, for the ordinary purposes of justice, into some 
clearer shape. Upwards of forty years ago a commission was 
instituted with the view of fusing into harmony these provisions 
of Papal and Roman legislation; but up to this time the Roman 
States have been endowed with no code—except a monstrous 
police code of which we will speak hereafter. Still, the author of 
the paper in the “ Civilta Cattolica” has not blushed to assert 
the contrary, and actually to garble for this purpose the title of a 
book, quoting as “‘ Codice Civile,” what is in fact the “ Codice 
di Procedura Civile,” the instruction for the form of civil trial. 
When an advocate stoops to so unjustifiable a trick as to falsify 
his quotations, he sinks to a pitch of dishonesty which ought to 
exclude him from court. 

The manner in which criminal justice is dispensed is still more 
objectionable. M.de Rayneval, indeed, declares “ it to be beyond 
attack, and that, having followed several trials through all details, 
he had convinced himself that every precaution requisite for the 
confirmation of facts, and every possible safeguard for free defence, 
was scrupulously observed, including public pleadings.” It is 
difficult to conceive an ambassador of France making so false a 
statement. The High Criminal Court of the Sacra Consulta 
may be fearlessly set down as the most discredited of Roman 
tribunals. It is presided over by a cardinal, and composed of an 
indeterminate number of prelates. . They are mostly young men 
beginning their official career, and as ignorant of law as wanting 
in experience. Yet by a provision which has no parallel in the 
legislation of any country, the verdict of this court is absolute 
and admits of no appeal except in a case of capital sentence not 
unanimously pronounced ; and even then the appeal is but formal, 
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for it merely amounts to a protest referred to the consideration of 
the same court, which decides on it in private without the 
presence of the accused. This is also the court that tries all those 
numerous criminal cases included in the category of political 
offences, on which occasion its mode of procedure is monstrous, 
The accused is then not allowed to name his advocate, but obliged 
to be content with one out of a number appointed for the service 
—a liberty often reduced to a mockery by the fact that one alone 
can fulfil it. He is not confronted with the witnesses who de- 
pose against him—and he is not present even at his defence, or 
when sentence is pronounced. ‘The tribunal, converted into a 
special commission, and judging in secret, not according to 
evidence but to moral conviction, not by personal investigation, 
but on the second-hand and ex-parte report of judges of inquest 
appointed by the Secretary of State forthe purpose of drawing up 
in private a precis of the case, is absolved from all existing laws 
and empowered to act on directions coined on the occasion by 
the executive with a view of meeting the special case in point. 
In other countries there are violations of justice on the part of 
arbitrary tyrannies, but it is the privilege of the Pontifical 
Government unblushingly to inscribe upon its statute-book dis- 
pensation from all the trammels of right. Let any one read 
paragraphs 555 and 556 of the “ Regulations for the Mode of 
Criminal Procedure,” and refute our assertion. The verdicts 
emanating from this irresponsible court are worthy of a tribunal 
that consents to perform so gross a burlesque of justice. A 
couple of years ago some youths, most of them mere boys, vented 
their political zeal by a display of fireworks on the anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Roman Republic. The freak was foolish 
and without any importance. Yet the Consulta, in its Draconic 
ferocity, condemned them to twenty years servitude in the hulks, 
where they now are. It is hard for an Englishman to render 
himself an account of the gross perversions of justice perpetrated 
by a court that, shrouded in secrecy, sits in judgment on cases 
, brought under its notice, in reports drawn up by venal scribes in 
the full security of official protection, and without fear of refuta- 
tion from prisoners deprived of the possibility of making a defence. 
As an instance we will state one case, for the truth of which we 
can vouch. In the last days of the Roman Republic Colonel 
Calandrelli, moved by feelings of patriotism, accepted the post 
of Triumvir, when the only duty he had to perform was to secure 
a peaceful surrender. His past conduct, known to all Rome, and 
especially to the Papal Government, proved his integrity. He 
had, by personal exertions on the 16th of November, 1848, 
prevented the cannon levelled at the gate of the Quirinal Palace 
from being fired. When the Sovereign had fled, he continued to 
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serve his country, and it was the spirit and courage shown by him 
in preserving order and saving property that caused him to be 
singled out for the Triumvirate when the times required a man 
of bold integrity. On the French entering Rome, Calandrelli, 
instead of leaving the country, voluntarily remained to give an 
account of the funds confided to his keeping, and he handed over 
to the Papal representatives two hundred thousand Roman dollars 
in notes and sixty thousand in coin; yet this man was sent to 
the hulks for twenty years on a trumped-up accusation of two 
thefts, the one of the value of two hundred, and the other of twenty 
dollars. The building of the Ecclesiastical Academy had been 
occupied by the Republican Government, and its library conse- 
quently moved. Calandrelli handed over three cart-loads of 
books belonging thereto. The librarian lodged, however, be- 
fore the commission instituted by General Oudinot for the 
recovery of stolen goods, a charge against him for keeping some 
back. This charge the commission rejected, as void of 
all proof to substantiate it. Nevertheless, one night Calandrelli’s 
home was invaded by police agents and himself hurried off to 
prison. Everything found there was exposed to the public for 
inspection, but without any inventory being at the time 
taken by the authorities, or any formalities observed to pre- 
vent the surreptitious introduction of foreign objects. It was 
affirmed that there were found books belonging to the Academy, 
and arms belonging to Prince Barberini. The case was originally 
referred for report by the Government to a judge of inquest, 
named Manzoni, who summed up in favour of the accused. It 
was then taken from him and entrusted to another lawyer 
who confided the papers to the skill of a certain Posque- 
loni. The prisoner, meanwhile, was kept in the dark as to 
these proceedings. He was not able to check the charges 
brought against him, and he was not even allowed to have com- 
munication of the defence made in his behalf by the official 
advocate. The result was, as before said, condemnation to the 
galleys for twenty years; fifteen of these for theft of books 
belonging to an ecclesiastical institution, and five for purloining 
arms. As to the latter, Prince Barberini’s agent deposed to having 
ceded them to Calandrelli against payment, and a witness, Eneas 
Viti (soon after arbitrarily thrown into prison for five months, 
and then as arbitrarily released without trial), swore to having been 
present on the occasion. Now both the official advocate and 
several members of the court have since solemnly declared that 
none of the exculpatory evidence appeared in the report on which 
the verdict was founded. Was it, therefore, suppressed by the 
official judge of inquest, appointed by the Cardinal Secretary of 
State to sift the case ? 
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But it is neither of the ordinary civil courts, with all their 
interminable pleadings and perplexing modes of procedure, nor 
of the ordinary criminal courts in spite of their very defective 
dispositions for the confutation of untruth, that the subjects of the 
Pope complain the most. The judges are in general men of pro- 
bity, and there is no reason to suspect their verdict, except when 
what is construed into a political offence, and the term is an 
expansive one, is under trial. But what is loudly complained of 
as a monstrous piece of irrational legislation is the amount of ex- 
ceptional jurisdiction existing by virtue of canon law—crossing 
on all occasions the straight course of common justice, and 
forcibly removing, on grounds of inquisitorial privilege inherent 
by divine grace to the Church, the cognizance of secular suits into 
courts that adjudge on principles entirely foreign to civil law. 
The Roman States are under the rod of maxims invented in the 
Middle Ages by the scheming brains of ambitious pontiffs, and 
elaborated into a system by monkish casuists, who impudently 
dealt in audacious forgeries. At this day the Roman States are 
at the discretion of ecclesiastical tribunals, which, through such 
spurious titles, usurp unlimited secular authority. There exists 
a Tribunale della Fabbrica de San Pietro, a congregation of 
cardinals and prelates, that judges all suits affecting the pro- 
perty of the Church of St. Peter—a property which, by the way, 
comprises in the Pontine Marshes, a sanctuary for criminals. 
A similar Tribunale della Madonne di Loretto. The Tribunale 
della Visita has absolute jurisdiction in cases of pious bequests. 
The Tribunale della Penitenziera Apostolica grants dispensa- 
tions, and considers reserved cases of conscience. The Tribunale 
della Eminentissima Vicaria has special jurisdiction over the 
Jews. The Tribunale Criminale del Vicariato watches over good 
morals, 

The sixty-eight bishops with their vicars exercise within their 
dioceses, in virtue of their episcopal functions, an authority in 
all canonical cases, which suspends every other power, and, under 
the protection of Papal infallibility, defies written law. Let no 
one think that canonical cases merely include such as exclusively 
affect the Church and its servants in their spiritual capacity. 
Not only are priests exempt from the action of common law, but 
all who are in any sense in the service of the Church—therefore, 
every sacristan, every beadle, every chorister, every pupil in @ 
house of education, for all are ecclesiastical, in short, all that 
host of ecclesiastical dependents who wear the dress of clerks, or 
who have at any time worn it, are admitted to the privilege of 
courts that judge crimes by a code, one of the articles of which, in 
virtue of a Papal Bull, is that those amenable to their jurisdic- 
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tion enjoy the benefit of lighter penalties than are decreed for 
the same crimes in the cases of laymen. A clerk cannot even be 
cited as a witness by a secular tribunal in a case pending 
before it without the sanction of his bishop. It has repeatedly 
happened when a criminal suit involved several prisoners, some 
laymen and some clerks, that in the two trials instituted before 
the secular and ecclesiastical courts, the laymen, mere accessories, 
were condemned, while the chief criminals were absolved by the 
bishop. In civil suits the authority of canon laws extends even 
to the patrimony of clerks, nay, even to entire jurisdiction in all 
commercial matters involving, in however remote a degree, par- 
ticipation of an individual connected with the Church. We know 
of one case where a company that failed counted amongst its 
original shareholders one single priest. Its embarrassments 
necessitated legal proceedings that turned on very nice points of 
law—when, although the priest in behalf of his partners’ interests 
petitioned to waive his rights, the case was removed from the 
cognizance of the Tribunals of Commerce, and referred to a 
bishop. In connexion with this judicial authority there exists a 
commensurate system of immunities. No clerical defaulter can 
be pursued in the ordinary way; and the lay creditor is con- 
tinually prevented from recovering his due by the interposition of 
pleas always entailing unjust delay, and often insurmountable ob- 
stacles. ‘The ecclesiastical tribunals have the right of exercising * 
an absolute police over morals, which gives rise to a system of in- 
quisition fostering a fatal amount of unfounded denunciations, and 
exposing persons to the most grievous annoyances at the dis- 
cretion of bigotry or malice. Every subject of the Pope is bound 
to take the Communion at Easter, and his neglect to do so 
exposes him to arbitrary imprisonment and the suspension of all 
liberty. For instance, no person can travel from one province to 
another without a passport, to obtain which he requires a cer- 
tificate from his parish priest that he has taken the Communion, and 
besides, if a married man, one from his wife sanctioning his ab- 
sence, and one from the President of the Rione in which he dwells, 
testifying on the evidence of two witnesses to his unexception- 
able conduct during the period of political disturbances. There- 
upon the documents go through the offices of the President of 
Police and of the Minister of Interior, and it is only after their 
approyal that a passport is issued by the Secretary of State. 
It is not to be denied that the excess of this ecclesiastical autho- 
rity often defeats itself, through a secret understanding with those 
who are entrusted with it: but the grievance of its existence is 
all the same, and the inhabitants of the Roman States are for 
ever at the mercy of an exacting authority irreconcileable with 
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the conditions of public right. To return to the powers exercised 
in virtue of the ecclesiastical claim to watch over morals. In 
cases of seduction and illicit pregnancy, the sole testimony of the 
woman is held sufficient to establish paternity, and judgment is 
given in the canonical formula aut dotet aut nubet aut ad triremes. 
A person guilt of blasphemy, or transgressing Church observances 
with regard to holidays and fasting can be fined and imprisoned 
at the goodwill of the bishop or his vicar. Marriage being a 
sacramental rite, the ecclesiastical tribunals usurp absolute juris- 
diction in all suits that in any manner arise out of this condition, 
or can be strained into a connexion with it. 

There is no limit to the action of an authority that puts forth 
claims of this kind. All Europe has lately rung with horror at 
the act of inhumanity perpetrated with inexorable equanimity on 
the young Mortara. But some ten years ago there happened 
another case, less generally known though equally outrageous to 
natural sense of right, and unblushingly excused on the same 
score of deference to the absolute obligations of a sacramental 
rite. At Cento, in the Province of Ferrara, there resided a 
Hebrew tradesman, by name Padova, who was married, and was 
father of two children. A Christian clerk in his employment 
seduced Madame Padova. Her husband discovered the con- 
nexion, and ejected the clerk out of his office. Thereupon 
Madame Padova eloped with her lover, carrying away also the 
two children. The husband immediately called upon the autho- 
rities to recover his children, when he was answered that 
having embraced along with their mother the Christian faith, 
they could not be left under his infidel guardianship ; and a few 
weeks after Madame Padova was publicly married to the clerk by 
Cardinal Opizzo, Archbishop of Bologna—the Hebrew husband 
being at the same time ordered to pay a yearly sum for the main- 
tenance of the children purloined by and residing with his 
adulterous wife. This introduces us to the claims of ecclesi- 
astical authority to watch over and punish errors of mind, with 
its consequence to control education. There are a number of 
tribunals devoted to this purpose of dogmatical and intellectual 
censorship, such as the Riti, Santa Consulta, Propaganda, and 
above all the Sant’ Uffizio. It is true that this last, by its consti- 
tution and historical antecedents the most calculated to irritate dis- 
content, has of late years displayed little public activity, beyond the 
formal inscription of books upon the registers of a vain prohibition. 
But although the progress of civilization has, even in the States 
of the Pope, rendered the application of the stake impossible for 
latitudinarian inclinations, the Sant’ Uffizio is, nevertheless, in 
existence with unrevoked authority, and actively exercising, 

_through an organized body of inspectors, an inquisitorial, though 
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covert police, as was conclusively brought to light in the course 
of a trial before the Royal Tribunal of Florence in March, 1857. 
Guiseppe Franceschi, a servant of Cardinal Corsi, Archbishop of 
Pisa, was charged with having purloined valuables and the 
receipt of a deposit in the savings bank from a dairyman, by 
name Cypriano Sodi, into whose house he had forced himself 
when he was dying, on the pretence of urging him to fulfil his 
religious duties. The prisoner denied the theft, and declared 
that he had been directed to attend the dying man by the Abbate 
Morini, priest of the Church of San Felice. Pressed by cross- 
examination, he was driven to make mention of some diploma 
which authorized him to perform such offices, but he excused 
himself from giving particulars, as being by oath bound to 
keep silence, unless absolved by a priest from its observance. 
The courts in Tuscany are, however, in possession of consider- 
able authority, and the matter once started was pursued, when it 
was found that the diploma proceeded from the Inquisitor of 
Ancona, and named Franceschi, a familiar of the Sant’ Uffizio, 
with the fullest powers and amplest immunities for espying 
and informing against all who might neglect their religious 
duties. ‘The Court condemned the prisoner to five years’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, for the theft of which he was con- 
victed, and it was a source of infinite scandal that the Archbishop 
of Pisa publicly, although vainly, exerted himself to have the 
just sentence quashed. 

The stringency of literary censorship, and the narrow limits 
within which education is confined under the dogmatic dictator- 
ship of this jealous authority, can hardly be conceived. Intel- 
lectual progress is felt to be a mortal danger, and therefore its 
invasion is unflinchingly sought to be arrested by a solid rampart 
of repression, erected in the fashion of a holy principle. The 
Papal Government assumes, by virtue of its spiritual emanations, 
the power of communicating insight into the true nature of all 
things, thus trying to clothe, what is merely a stolid opposition to 
science, under the delusive mask of a doctrinal initiation into the 
highest truths. Therefore, the ordinary watch kept by despotic 
governments against free ideas is in the Papal States intensified 
beyond example. A publication is not declared free from suspicion 
after having undergone a simple inspection. Every book has to 
be submitted to two censors, the one political, the other eccle- 
siastical, and generally to a third, the technical one. The effect 
of such a system is too sadly apparent in the utter barrenness of 
the Roman book-market. In the forty-five years elapsed since 
1815, it cannot be said that thirty books of any scientific value 
have issued from the presses in the Roman States. And in this 
country—the vaunted patrimony of St. Peter and the chosen 
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terrestrial paradise of ecclesiastical guardianship, the stigma of 
damnation is unsparingly assigned to Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
while the authority of supreme approval is freely bestowed for 
the circulation of such wretched and demoralizing publications 
as the “ Cabala del Pescatore”’—a book for the interpretation of 
dreams in reference to divining prizes in the State Lottery. 
Education is exclusively in the hands of the clergy, who claim it 
on the ground of the injunction to the Apostles to go forth and 
teach. No instructor of any kind can exist in the Papal States 
who is not a priest or licensed by episcopal authority. And the 
miserable condition of ignorance to which the youth of the 
country is condemned under their auspices, can be inferred from 
a few facts drawn from the highest degrees of the system. Geology 
and geography are excluded from the universities as impious. 
On the death of Professor Metaxa the chair of physiology was 
suppressed as tending towards Atheism, and political economy 
has been absolutely interdicted as revolutionary. It can be no 
wonder that institutions so deficient are not much frequented. 
In the year 1856-7 not seventeen hundred students were inscribed 
on the books in the four Papal Universities. 

The monstrous powers which we have here described are wielded 
by irresponsible dignitaries, subject to no control except that of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, himself in principle but the 
organ of an infallible Pope. The authority exercised is, there- 
fore, not the wanton encroachments perpetrated by unscrupu- 
lous despots, but a logical consequence from that claim to 
intuitive insight put forth by the Papacy with the unde- 
viating consistency of belief. It would, however, be a great 
mistake to believe Papal despotism restricted within the limits 
of canonical dictatorship. On the contrary, the administration 
of Cardinal Antonelli has been marked by an unscrupulous 
application of those purely official engines which are at the dis- 
posal of the absolute minister of an absolute State. And here 
in passing it may be remarked that M. de Rayneval makes 
much of a reform which he affirms, since the Pope's restoration, 
has modified the formerly excessive authority of the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State by the institution of a ministry with members of 
equal rank, each having his distinct department. The truth is 
just the contrary. Formerly the departments of Foreign and 
Home Affairs were always confided to two Cardinals, and some- 
times even a third was admitted to the Ministry in charge of the 
Finance. Now there is only one Secretaryship of State, which is 
filled by Cardinal Antonelli, and the other departments are all 
occupied by prelates anxious of course to win the purple, and 
therefore not on a level with the all-powerful dispenser of favours. 
The Minister of the Interior is not allowed to correspond directly 
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of his own authority with the Provincial Governor. The Minister 
of Justice has not the supervision of the tribunals nor that power 
of promulgating legislative decrees which ought to be within his 
attributes. Everything is done in the Cardinal's name, and by 
his absolute direction. He has under his care the arbitrary dis- 
tribution of assessment, and he likewise has the command of the 
police force. 

The true history of the Amnesty granted by the Pope from 
Portici, in September, 1849, will give a measure of the extent to 
which arbitrary dispositions have been carried, It excluded five 
classes of individuals: 1. Members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment; 2. Members of the Constituent Assembly; 3. Triumvirs 
and Members of the Republican Government ; 4. Military chiefs ; 
5. All who had already been amnestied on the Pope’s accession 
and broken their engagements to abstain from political move- 
ments against his Government. Together these exclusions 
amounted to about a thousand individuals, and the natural infer- 
ence of course was that all others were exempt from prosecution for 
participation in recent events. On the contrary, one of the first 
acts of the Papal Government on restvration was to establish a 
Commission of Censorship, with unlimited authority to put 
under control and render harmless all suspicious individuals. 
And this category was made to include all who had been employed 
in government offices—all military officers of every rank—all 
persons connected with public instruction—all provincial and 
municipal counsellors, with their dependents—all persons serving 
in the administration of charitable institutions—all medical men 
who had rendered services at the bidding of the government of 
the day; in short, every individual who in however remote a 
degree had felt it incumbent on him to do his duty to his neigh- 
bours, or to exert himself to earn an honest livelihood during 
the existence of a government mainly called into existence by 
the flight of the Pope with his Cardinals. Without any kind of 
trial or defence—in most cases even without communicating to 
the parties the grounds for their punishment—the Commission 
imprisoned, banished, and relegated to localities and domicile any 
one it liked, often involving the whole family in the arbitrary 
sentence. A favourite sentence was the order to live in a cer- 
tain locality, and the prohibition to leave the house within 
certain hours, to the ruin especially of a large number of medical 
men, who by this iniquitous procedure found themselves pre- 
cluded from exercising their calling. Yet this was denied to be 
an infraction of the Amnesty. With that casuistic duplicity 
characteristic of the inveterate canonist, the Papal ecclesiastic 
pointed out that its provisions only exempted from the corporal 
pains for political offences, and that these measures were merely 
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civil restraints. In the same spirit, prosecutions on the ground of 
ordinary delinquencies were instituted against men politically 
obnoxious, and yet when they justly claimed to be tried on the 
charge with the prescribed forms of justice, their demand was 
rejected. The Consulta was converted into a correctional political 
tribunal, judging with the monstrous powers we have described, 
and on instructions issued for the nonce by the Secretary of 
State. But, what is still worse; this arbitrary iniquity has been 
made permanent. In March, 1850, a new code of police regula- 
tions was issued. There it is declared, that on the mere appear- 
ance of probable suspicion (verificazione sommaria di motivi), 
any individual and his family can be transported from one locality 
to another—can be interdicted from going beyond the bounds of 
his “ commune”—can be ordered to remain in his home after or not 
to leave it before a certain hour—can be forbidden to attend public 
festivals, theatres, fairs, markets, or to converse with persons 
named—and can be fined from one to thirty Roman dollars, or 
imprisoned from one to thirty days at the absolute good pleasure 
of either the Local Governor, the head of the police, the Assessor 
General, or the Delegate. Any one acquainted with the infamous 
character of the Papal police agents—recruited from amongst 
the scum of the population, many of them ancient residents in 
the Bagni—must shudder to see this monstrous power of stabbing 
from behind put into the hands of a batch of convicts, peculators, 
and thieves. Two instances will suffice to justify appellations 
that may sound harsh. The Colonel of the Papal Police Force 
is a certain Nardoni disgraced by Pius IX. himself, and con- 
demned to the hulks at a time when trials were fair. At Ancona 
the Director of Police was a short while ago, and we believe still 
is, a man of the name of Il Vigna, who has been convicted of 
defalcations in the administration of the Carabmeers. This system 
of screening from justice criminals, willing to make good moral 
defects, by an accommodating obedience to every wish of authority, 
pervades the whole Papal administration, and is the reason of its 
being infected with such deep corruption. The venal agents 
who devote their services to its work indemnify themselves for 
their invidious zeal by making it lucrative, and the high digni- 
taries of the State, unable to dispense with their assistance, are 
obliged to connive at practices from which they themselves are 
seldom free, least of all at present. Under a Government regarded 
by its servants as a lump of ore from which to sweat as much as 
possible, jobbery and peculation must be rampant, and the public 
finances, however profitable for some parties, cannot be flourish- 
ing for the community. The budget of the Roman States is 
about 14,500,000 Roman dellars, to which must be added about 
3,000,000 of mortmain revenue, and 6,000,000 of municipal 
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taxation, making the State charges in all to amount in a 
round sum to 23,500,000 Roman dollars, equal to above 
5,000,0001. sterling. The interest on the public debt amounts 
to upwards of 5,000,000 dollars; and it has since the Restoration 
been steadily on the increase. The Papal Government contends 
that its financial difficulties are mainly owing to encumbrances 
due to the lavish emission of paper-money by the revolutionary 
administration ; but the truth is, that the deficit in the exchequer 
for the year 1847—the last of many undisturbed years of clerical 
prosperity—amounted to 1,341,168 dollars, and that twelve out of 
the thirty-five millions paper dollars in circulation at the Restora- 
tion had been emitted by the priests. The conduct pursued in 
reference to these notes is an instance of the want of honesty 
that characterizes the Papal Government. In the very beginning 
of his reign, Pius IX. issued bonds which, being duly secured, 
circulated freely. When the Republic saw itself driven to the 
same financial device, it decreed one general issue of paper, so as 
to remove all distinction and probable difference in value between 
its own bonds and those already in circulation. The Papal 
Government, bound by every obligation to honour in full the 
notes which it had itself issued, did nothing of the kind, and 
cashed them at the same loss of 33 per cent. which it impesed on 
the Republican paper-money. The extent to which jobbery is 
prevalent in the Roman exchequer is convincingly proved by the 
expenses avowedly attending the collection of the revenue. They 
are greater than in any other country we know of. In England 
they amount to 8 per cent. ; in France to 14 per cent.; butin the 
Papal States they attain the monstrous proportion of 31 per cent. 
While in Piedmont the drawback on the public lottery for gains 
and administration amounts to 56 per cent., it rises in the 
Roman States to 67 per cent. In the one country the Govern- 
ment monopoly of salt and tobacco is managed at a cost of 25 
per cent., in the other of 46 per cent. When so evident a waste 
of public money is formally sanctioned for the benefit of the 
officials, it can be no matter for surprise to find them guilty of 
unscrupulous frauds. One of these lately attracted attention 
throughout Europe from its gigantic proportions, and is illustra- 
tive of how the people are made to defray defalcations due to the 
criminal negligence of men who are left unscathed. The Director 
of the Monte di Piet& was a certain Marchese Campana, known 
to all who have visited Rome for his wonderful collection of 
works of art, bought by him at every price. By inheritance his 
fortune was a mere trifle, and his salary no more than 841 dollars 
a year. Still the princely expenditure he incurred raised no sus- 
picion in his superiors. In 1847—the season of Pius IX.’s 
accession—an inspection of the Monte di Pieta revealed grave 
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disorders. The Director, however, succeeded in exculpating him- 
self, and was allowed to retain his office. During the Revolution, 
the Marchese Campana distinguished himself by loyal zeal, and on 
the Restoration no layman enjoyed higher favour. The institu- 
tion which he directed was within the department of the Minister 
of Finance, at that time a certain Galli, who has left behind him a 
most unenviable reputation. He it appears empowered Campana 
to take in form of loan 20,000 dollars from the Monte di Pieté— 
the permission, however, bearing the words “ for once.” Oam- 
pana, nevertheless, found means of procuring 498,641 dollars, 
when a new Minister of Finance, Monsignor Ferrari, ordering 
an inspection of the establishment, discovered this proceeding. 
And now ensued what seems incredible. Campana confessed 
what he had done, and Monsignor Ferrari, instead of bringing him 
to trial, was content with desiring the treasurer to keep the keys of 
the cashbox in future to himself—the result of which wise pre- 
caution was that Campana continued his defalcations until they 
amounted to 983,959 dollars. Then at last the Minister saw 
himself obliged to interfere. ‘The Director was arrested and con- 
victed, and a loan raised to discharge the claims of those whose 
property had been made away with; but the Minister of Finance, 
to whose indolent supineness the occurrence of the fraud was due, 
has never been called to account, while, within the last few weeks, 
Campana himself has been quietly released from prison. 

This inconceivably lax manner of conducting business pervades 
every department. Surely it is not unreasonable for the Papal 
subjects to complain loudly of a state of things which overwhelms 
them with burdens without offering in return any compensation. 
if we add together the money allotted for public works and public 
instruction in the ten years 1847-57, we arrive at the petty sums 
of 963,927 dollars and 45,110 dollars! At the present day the 
Papal States alone in Europe are without railways, with the 
exception of the one between Rome and Civita Vecchia; and it is 
only quite recently that they have been allowed to possess the 
electric telegraph. From whichever side we begin, and in what- 
ever direction we push our inquiries into the nature of the Papal 
Government, we find ourselves in presence of a power that would 
rest its absoluteness upon maxims broadly proclaiming inveterate 
hostility to human independence in judgment, much more so in 
action, and would arrogate the right of exacting the dumb obei- 
sance due to the representative of an infallible principle. And 
this excellent and transcendental dispensation we find to be con- 
fided to a set of officers distinguished personally in nothing from 
the vulgar agents of common despotisms, except in their outward 
garb, their excessive affectation of insufferable pretensions, and 
the particular paltriness which characterizes their practical pro- 
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ceedings, in singular contrast to their high-sounding language. 
This is a prominent feature in the present Papal Government. 
Unavoidably unrelaxing in the abstract assertion of pretensions 
which only in their entireness give a reason for its existence, the 
Papacy finds itself yet obliged to take into consideration the prac- 
tical existence of opposing obstacles. No longer able to impose 
the temporal authority it would wish to wield with the absolute 
vigour of medieval vehemence, it has stooped to secure by sub- 
terfuge the power which it feels itself too weak to assert effectively. 
Hence the necessity to connive at corruption in its servants, to 
have recourse to covert snares for retaining possessions which 
must slip from its keeping in a struggle of strength to strength. 
Therefore, the severe dignity which once marked the Court of 
Rome has entirely fallen from it, and instead of the frowning 
repression of a Hildebrand, nothing is to be met with but a dis- 
ingenuous casuistry, bent on disarming opposition by plausible 
assurances speciously falsified. It is true that other countries 
suffer a more inexorable tyranny. The Papal Government often 
concedes indulgences which would be withheld in States ruled 
by ordinary law, but it is invariably at the price of the master- 
right of all rights—that of individual judgment. On the renun- 
ciation of this pretension, the Papacy will not object to any 
dispensation if expediency recommends the concession, and its 
advocates take refuge in the assertion that this practical com- 
promise satisfies the Roman population. 

Tn a country governed in the manner we have described, it is 
easy to prevent those public manifestations of opinion which alone 
can impose silence on persons who recoil from no perversion of 
the truth, but the events which attended the Pope's journey 
through the Adriatic provinces to Bologna prove adequately the 
feeling in the country. It had been long spoken of, and much 
was expected from the personal observation of the Sovereign, 
whom every one allows to be animated with benignant dispo- 
sitions. Indeed, the reactionary party felt so alarmed at the 
influence which might be exercised upon his temper, that Cardinal 
Antonelli issued a secret circular to the chief magistrates, direct- 
ing them not to convoke the municipal councils, lest they might 
lend themselves to the expression of hostile sentiments. Leaving 
Rome the 4th May, 1857, the Pope travelled by Assissi, Perugia, 
Macerata to Bologna, where he arrived the 9th of June. His 
reception was more than cold, and even official pomp was wanting 
in many places. When it became apparent that the municipal 
councils were systematically left unconvoked, the leading inhabi- 
tants in the towns got up addresses amongst themselves. Con- 
siderable difficulty attended their presentation, the magistrates 
hesitating to become the organs of transmission, and the Pope de- 
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clining to accept them publicly. Nevertheless, they were all 
handed in, and the chief magistrate of Forli alone refused to take 
charge of the one from his town. Cardinal Antonelli, indeed, 
issued another secret circular, forbidding the chief magistrates to 
transmit them, but it came too late. The address from Bologna 
was signed by the greatest names in the province, amongst them 
Count Zucchini, Councillor of State. It explained, that had the 
municipal council been convened, it would have been entrusted 
with its sentiments, and humbly prayed the Sovereign by his 
presence to remove the sad misunderstanding existing between 
his government and people. The towns of Cesenea, Forli, 
Ferrara, Faenza, Ravenna, &c., followed the example, the address 
of this last town being signed by fifteen municipal councillors, 
Government nominees. At the same time the different corporate 
bodies presented petitions about special grievances. The advo- 
cates demanded a code, public prosecution, and courts of appeal 
for cases decided in the archiepiscopal courts. ‘The Chamber of 
Commerce represented the necessity for modifications in taxes 
and tariffs, and the students prayed for the restoration of the 

‘Atheneum of Bologna and a liberal modification in the studies. 
The fact of these petitions having been submitted to the Pope 
becoming known, the Government thought fit to distort the fact 
of their not having been publicly presented into a denial of their 
existence. The consequence was, that several were immediately 
published in the Piedmontese journals, along with the signatures, 
and Count Pepoli, of Bologna, wrote a letter to the Senator, 
upbraiding him for not having presented in an official manner the 
address confided to him. On the meeting of the municipal council 
after the Pope's departure, the Marchese Bevilacqua, Marsili 
Malvezzi, and several other members, took the Senator to task 
for not convening them during the Sovereign’s stay, and it was 
then that the cardinal’s secret circular came to light. Nothing 
can be more conclusive as to the gulf that’ separates the Papal 
Government from its subjects than these occurrences. They did 
not proceed from any class or province, they were calm and well- 
considered manifestations on the part of representatives from all 
classes, reflecting in its most matured shape the unequivocal 
convictions of solid sense; and after ten years of quiet power, 
under circumstances peculiarly favourable to its protection, we 
find the Papal Government charged to its face with having utterly 
omitted to introduce one single reform calculated to put it in 
harmony with the people. It is this Government, alike vicious in 
principle and monstrous in practice, that diplomacy will have to 

‘bring into unison with modern ideas. The task is sufficiently 








embarrassing to justify hesitation, and many will be inclined to 
think M. About right in proposing to cut the knot by at once 
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extinguishing the temporal authority of the Pope altogether. In 
principle we concur heartily in this view, but we have strong 
misgivings as to its being practically feasible at present. The 
argument mainly relied on in defence of the Pope's sovereignty— 
the necessity for him as Primate of the Catholic Church to be 
free from foreign control—has, indeed, been signally done away 
with by the practical fact of his being at the mercy of foreign 
garrisons. 

Still, although the temporal dignity assigned to the Pope 
has been proved a delusion, it does seem as if the delusion 
were yet too much a matter of general acquiescence to be finally 
dissolved at this time. It is certain, at all events, that Louis 
Napoleon is of this opinion, and has positively restricted his 

urpose to mere reform. The celebrated pamphlet, ‘“ Napoleon 
III. et V’Italie,” gives us tolerable information as to the 
measures which his influence would introduce. They are (1.) 
The secularization of the government by a Council of State com- 
posed of lay and churchmen. (2.) A representative body chosen 
by the provincial councils, empowered to deliberate on all laws 
and to vote the budget. (3.) Efficient control in local bodies 
over local outgoings. (4.) A civil code based on either the 
Napoleon, Lombardo-Venetian, or Neapolitan code. In our minds 
there ought to be in addition a diminution of territory. No one 
pretends that the Pope ought to have more than is requisite to 
ensure his dignified existence. We would, therefore, restrict him to 
the western provinces, long and intimately connected with Rome, 
and take away the Adriatic provinces, the population of which is 
unanimously hostile to the yoke of the Church. There can be, 
however, no doubt that the plan proposed in the pamphlet would 
drive at the heart of ecclesiastical government, especially in the 
point of a code. Therefore, the question obtrudes itself, how far 
it may be possible to make the Papacy accept it? The proud 
boast of the Church of Rome, that it never waives a point and 
never yields a tenet, raises before the minds of many a vision of 
inflexibility that inspires them with alarm. That the Papacy 
will resist to the utmost is a matter of course, but that it will be 
able to resist the above demands, with the support of the sympathy 
attaching to a struggle of principle, we altogether doubt. The 
strength of the Papacy lies alone in its religious dogma; and 
this is not attacked by the points put in the pamphlet. In its 
temporal constitution the Papacy has at all times been weak, and 
obliged to make concessions, which proved indeed false, but never- 
theless are on record. Within the same generation which 
witnessed the Council of Trent, the Papacy saw itself engaged in 
an obstinate struggle with the Republic of Venice for the asser- 
tion of those exemptions and privileges which had been canonically 
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confirmed by the decrees of the recent council. In the course of 
this contest the most severe measures at the disposal of the Court 
of Rome were put in execution, and an interdict was laid on the 
Republic. What was the effect of all this ecclesiastical artillery 
upon the Catholic and Italian State? It was absolutely power- 
less. The Venetian Senate and people took no notice of this 
attempt on the part of the Church to encroach on their political 
constitution. The interdict remained a vain flourish, while the 
Venetians continued Catholics as before, and at last the Pope saw 
himself obliged to yield his pretensions without even obtaining the 
hollow concession of being allowed to go through the form of 
absolving Venice from the interdict. Let it be borne in mind 
that this happened in Catholic Italy, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and can we then seriously be afraid of 
popular sympathy in our time being directed with blind vehe- 
mence in favour of the identical pretensions which there met with 
so cold a reception. Besides, we know exactly the political in- 
fluence of the Papacy through the failure which has attended its 
renewal of the Venetian mistake in the late interdict pronounced 
against Piedmont for infringing canonical privileges, while the 
great fact of the French Concordat and of the Court of Rome re- 
maining in communion with France and Belgium, in spite of their 
laws sanctioning divorce and disregarding all the special privileges 
claimed by the clergy, is convincing evidence that the Papacy 
can be brought, on these secular points, to acknowledge the force 
of necessity. Now there is nothing at issue in the question of 
reform in the Papal States which touches a point of religious dogma. 
Were the Pontiff, indeed, to be exposed to personal humiliation 
and suffering, the reverence attaching to him in his spiritual 
capacity might awake sympathy, and bring on a popular feeling 
which Catholic cabinets, only too eager for action, would quickly 
foment for their private purposes. ‘Therefore, also, the Emperor 
of the French has been most explicit in defining the limits of his 
plan so as to remove misconception and misrepresentation ; and, 
much as we should rejoice to see the temporal authority completely 
annihilated, we believe that his scheme embraces as much radical 
improvement as is really within immediate reach. Let the Pope's 
dominions become Roman States, and no longer be the patrimony 
of St. Peter, and let that monstrous system of ecclesiastical 
privilege, now in existence, be demolished by the practical intro- 
duction of civil right and justice, and reform will inevitably 
make good its progress, especially when freed, as we may hope 
will be the case, from the continuance of that obstinate and 
malignant foreign intervention which hitherto has never failed to 
crush its seed in Italy. 










Art. VIII].—Austrian INTERVENTIONS. 


Receuil des Traités, Conventions, et Actes Diplomatiques, con- 
cernant V Autriche et Italie. Paris, 1859. 


INCE the publication of our last number, war has broken out— 
the first real interruption of the peace of Europe since 1815; 

for, though the Crimean war broke up the old alliances, and so 
prepared the way for the present contest, it hardly affected the 
situation of the Continent. What three months ago seemed 
scarcely more than a vague prevision has become a dread reality. 
The fair plains of Lombardy are now the stage on which hosts 
more numerous than were ever before assembled within lists so 
narrow, contend for supremacy inarms. In his preclamation to 
his people, the French Emperor truly declared that Austria had 
brought things to such a pass, that she must either extend her 
sway to the Alps, or be driven back to the Adriatic. But in our 
opinion, although the war be at present confined to the Peninsula, 
the real question at issue is of far deeper import than even the inde- 
pendence of Italy. This war appears to us to be a contest between 
opposing and irreconcileable principles. In the soldiers of France, 
hailed as deliverers by the inhabitants of every village through 
which they march, we see the defenders of humanity and the right 
of progress, and in their leader the vindicator of that national will 
which he never ceases to proclaim as his first title to the throne. 
Francis Joseph, on the other hand, represents the antiquated 
medieval principle of divine right—he, as it were, puts himself 
under the ban of modern civilization, by the unbridled licence 
which he and his generals have allowed their troops to exercise 
on the unarmed inhabitants of Piedmont; for, let none confound 
the atrocities committed by the Austrian soldiery with the in- 
evitable calamities of war.* Battle isa grim deity; yet, in modern 
times, even war has its humanity. Civilized commanders see their 
enemies in armed men, not in defenceless peasants, and restrain the 
evil passions of their inferiors : the plunder of open and unresisting 
villages, the ill-treatment and massacre of women and children, the 
imposition of immense and ruinous requisitions, are surely not 
necessary inflictions. Yet these very horrors, scarcely paralleled 
since Turenne drew on himself the reprobation of all posterity by 





* The Sardinian government has made these cruelties the subject of a 
strict and legal inquiry, the results of which are now published to the world. 
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his ravage of the Palatinate, are a proof the more of the different 
principles represented by France and Ausiria in this contest, and 
precisely on account of so radical a difference, we believe the 
actual war cannot end without the overthrow of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, or the destruction of Austria as a first-rate power. If 
this be the case, it seems almost impossible that it should be 
reduced to a life and death struggle between two States only. 
Already the Germanic Confederation appears animated by the 
most hostile spirit towards France; and, as if in anticipation of 
an attack on its part, the armies of Russia are gathering on 
her western frontier. If another Frederick the Second now held 
the reins of power at Berlin, we can hardly doubt what policy he 
would pursue. A truly German and Protestant sovereign would 
offer his alliance to France and Russia, for the total annihilation 
of Austria, proposing the cession of the Rhenal provinces to the 
one, of Posen to the other, and demanding in exchange the 
hereditary States of the House of Hapsburg, and the Imperial 
crown of Germany. This would be, indeed, a great and national 
policy; one that might enable the Germans to achieve that 
position in Europe to which their number and intelligence seem 
to give them aright; but we fear that the love of half-measures, 
which appears to be a malady of our age, and deep-rooted pre- 
judice against France, will rather prevail over all recollections of 
the anti-German and Catholic policy of Austria, and induce 
Prussia to embark with the minor States, on what we must con- 
sider as the suicidal course of defending her ancient rival. 

It is not for us, however, to foretell the decisions of Cabinets. 
From day to day, facts may gainsay the most plausible reasonings. 
The duty of the reviewer, as of the journalist, is rather to en- 
lighten public opinion and to put events under their true aspect, 
so that each man may judge for himself on the merits of the cause 
at issue, than to indulge in vain speculations as to the future. We 
consider it to be of great importance that, at the present crisis, the 
English people should be thoroughly acquainted with the policy 
and character of the Government, whose very existence is actually 
at stake. 

History presents few phenomena more worthy the attention of 
the student than the rise of the House of Hapsburg, from the 
possession of a small castle in Switzerland to that of half Europe. 
In the middle ages, marriage with royal heiresses was the method 
of aggrandizement adopted by this ambitious race. Within the 
space of a hundred years, the marriages of three successive 
princes* brought all the rich possessions of Burgundy, Spain, 





* The Emperor Maximilian married Mary of Burgundy; his son, Philip, 
Juana of Arragon ; his grandson, Ferdinand, Aune Jagellon. 
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and her tributary States, and finally, Hungary and Bohemia, under 
the sway of the Austrian family. A fourth generation endeavoured 
to absorb England by the marriage with Mary Tudor, a design 
happily frustrated by her leaving no direct heir; but the intention 
of Philip was clearly manifested by the earnestness with which he 
sought the hand of Elizabeth on the death of her sister. Such 
notorious fortune-hunters were the needy Princes of Hapsburg, 
of whose piteous plight, while courting their wealthy brides, the 
old chronicles record many visible proofs, that a Latin line re- 
cords the fact :— ; 


Armis crescunt alii: tu felix Austria! nube. 


The House of Hapsburg attained its zenith in the 16th 
century. Since that time, the constant enmity of France, the 
extinction of the Spanish branch of the family, and, later, of the 
male line in Austria, have contributed to circumscribe its power. 
Princesses, too, no longer receive vast territorial possessions as a 
dower ; and it has been wisely adopted as a principle of states- 
manship, that female sovereigns should unite themselves to 
younger sons of third-rate royal races. Since Maria Theresa, the 
last real Hapsburg, bestowed her hand and her vast inheritance 
on Francis of Lorraine, no new advantageous marriage has en- 
larged the frontiers of the empire ;* but, though one means of 
gratifying the ruling passion of the House has been taken away, 
the spirit of encroachment itself has not been destroyed, and 
another system, slower, less sure, and at the same time far 
more onerous to the nations it affects, has been adopted, and 
gradually reduced to a system. This system may be termed that 
of intervention, and to it we propose to devote cur attention in 
the present article. 

By the treaty of Aixe-la-Chapelle (1748), the duchies of Milan 
and Mantua were the only possessions in Italy retained by Austria. 
Indirectly, however, her influence extended farther; for, by the 
peace of Vienna, in 1735, she had secured the heritage of the 
House of Medici for Francis of Lorraine and the descendants of 
his second son, a compact concluded without the consent of either 
the Tuscan people or Prince. Foreseeing the coercion about to 
be exercised on him, John Gaston, the last Medicean Grand 
Duke, placed in the hands of the Archbishop of Pisa a solemn. 
protest, dated September 12th, 1731, in which he declared that, 
as his ancestor freely received investiture of the Duchy of Tuscany, 





* The Duchies of, Modena, Massa, and Carrara were, however, acquired to 
the family by the marriage of the Archduke Ferdinand, third son of Maria 
Theresa, with the daughter and heiress of Hercules, the ‘last of the House of 
Este, in virtue of a secret treaty concluded 11th May, 1753. 
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on condition of maintaining its liberties,* so he, the last of his 
race, intended to leave his people free to elect their own future 
Government, and obliged to bow to superior force, he beforehand 
released them from all duty of obedience to the will he might 
be constrained to leave at his death. Force prevailed over right, 
and the second line of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine re- 
mained in possession of Tuscany until displaced by the superior 
might of Napoleon, and the treaty of Luneville, in 1801. 

Meanwhile, Austria had been endeavouring to gratify her love 
of encroachment in Italy in another direction. -Deprived of the 
duchies of Milan and Mantua at the treaty of Campo-Formio,t 
she obtained possession of part of the territories of the Venetian 
Republic, which it should have been her duty to defend, and the 
correspondence of Count Joseph de Maistre, during his embassy 
at St. Petersburg, affords ample proof of her covetous designs on 
Piedmont,t the execution of which was only prevented by the 
opposition of Russia, and the victories of Napoleon. In both these 
cases Austria can have had but little expectation of long re- 
taining the advantages she sought; but she hoped, and as events 
proved, with justice, to found on this slender base a future title 
to the possession of territories she had never before held. It is 
worthy of remark, that the only part of the treaties of Austria 
with Napoleon maintained at Vienna in 1815, were the articles 
of the treaties of Campo-Formio and Luneville, which granted 
to her portions of the ancient territory of Venice. 

With 1815 began a new era in the policy of Austria in Italy. 
The plenipotentiaries assembled at Vienna, thoroughly alarmed 
by the return of Napoleon from Elba, had no more earnest thought 
than to oppose all possible barriers to the future attacks of France. 
Forgetful that nationality was the force by which Napoleon had 
been vanquished, and that in consequence, a power intended to 
form a substantial obstacle to another series of conquests must 
be based on the development of that idea, the diplomatists at 
Vienna conceded to Austria the sovereignty of Lombardy and 
Venetia, falsely imagining that numerous armies suffice to con- 
stitute a strong State. Nay, more, Austria obtained possession 
of the part of the ancient duchy of Ferrara lying onthe left bank 
of the Po, and the recognition of a right of garrison in Piacenza 





* This is clearly proved by the diploma of investiture given by Charles V. to 
Duke Alexander Medici, and still more by the act by which the chiefs of Florence 
accepted the Duke as Head of their Republic, dated April 27th, 1532. 

+ 17th October, 1797. 

{ Shortly before the battle of Marengo, when Austrian troops held Pied- 
mont and the king was a fugitive in Sardinia, the Imperial minister, Count 
Kevenhiiller, formally declared that his master would never permit the return 
of the ancient sovereign. . 
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(the capital of a territory the reversion of which was secured to 
Piedmont), and in Ferrara and Commachio, fortresses belonging to 
the Church. The possession of these fortresses gave to Austria a 
strong military line of defence on the Po, and a position of con- 
stant menace, directed towards Piedmont on the one hand, towards 
central Italy on the other. So obviously did this concession en- 
croach on the liberty of the Italian States, that Pius VII., never 
suspected of any subversive tendencies, felt deeply aggrieved, and 
his nuncio, Cardinal Consalvi, formally protested* against it in 
his name. 

Yet, while the plenipotentiaries thus gave Austria the means of 
coercing central Italy, it was their obvious intention that the 
minor Italian States should be sovereign within their own limits. 
To counteract and render vain this intention was the immediate 
object of the Austrian Government. Scarcely was the treaty of 
Vienna signed, by which this independence was guaranteed, than 
Austria concluded two secret treaties, the one with Tuscany,+ 
which, under cover of a military league for the external and in- 
ternal defence of Italy, really gave to her a right of intervention ; 
the other with Naples, the secret articles of which bound the 
King not to make any change in his system of Government which 
should be contrary to that of Austria. In 1816, Prince Metter- 
nich put forward a demand yet more directly aggressive; one 
in which we should find it hard to believe, were it not proved by 
documents preserved in the Sardinian archives. Austria demanded 
the cession of the Upper Novarese, or, at least, of the province of 
Domodopola, and the right of garrison in Alessandria, on the plea 
that the fortress of Piacenza did not constitute a sufficient ‘gua- 
rantee for her security; as, in case the King of Piedmont made 
an alliance with France, Lombardy would always be liable to in- 
vasion. ‘The English ministry opposed but a faint resistance to 
this strange pretension, which was, however, speedily put an end 
to, by the positive declaration of the Emperor of Russia that he 
would never tolerate any infraction of the treaties to the prejudice 
of the King of Sardinia. 

Foiled in this attempt at territorial aggrandizement, Austria 
sought to increase her influence by the formation of a league of 
Italian princes, under the presidency of the Emperor, well aware 
that whatever verbal distinction might be drawn between the 
rights of the Emperor of Austria and of the King of Lombardy, she. 
would always be sure to weigh in the balance with all the influ- 
ence attaching to her forty millions of subjects. This project 
was earnestly opposed at St. Petersburg by that great and ever- 





* 11th of June, 1815. + 12th of June, 1815. 
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vigilant Italian statesman, Count Joseph de Maistre, who, devoted 
not to the outer semblance but to the inward spirit of order, was 
clear-sighted enough to see in Austria the real cause of revolu- 
tionary excitement in Italy, and that only by her total expulsion 
could that cause be effectually eradicated. He therefore urgently 
counselled this measure, as well as the establishment of a national 
Government, and hence was the first to advise that the King of 
Sardinia should constitute himself leader of the Italians.* The 
result was that the Austrian scheme was thwarted by the disap- 
probation of Russia. 

1820 gave to Austria the first opportunity of actively infringing 
the liberties of the Italian States. The spirit of nationality, ori- 
ginally roused by Napoleon, was excited by the name and the real 
existence of a kingdom of Italy, which, though comprising but a 
portion of the Peninsula, held out fair promise for the future, 
and by the knowledge that the soldiers of Italy were found worthy 
to emulate their French comrades under the imperial banner ; and 
being appealed to by the Austrians themselves, in the proclamations 
issued by Archduke John in 1809, and by Count Nugentt in 
1813-14, it began to recover from the discouragement caused by 
the violation of the promises then made, and different Italian 
States proclaimed the constitution. 

Austrian troops put down the first attempts of the Piedmontese 
to attain liberty, and the Government would willingly have ob- 
tained the exclusion of Prince Savoy-Carignan (afterwards 
Charles-Albert) from the throne,} as a punishment for his par- 
ticipation in the movement. His title was finally recognised, on 
the assurance of the King, that he should be obliged to sign an 
act binding himself to preserve the organic forms and funda- 
mental bases of the monarchy such as he should find them on his 
accession. 

At Naples an equally violent policy was pursued. The dis- 
patch of Prince Metternich himself to the Duke of Modena,$ 
proves that want of men alone prevented the Austrian army from 
marching on Naples at the first news of the rising, without await- 
ing the permission of the King, or the consent of the European 
powers; and the Chancellor declared at Labach to the Russian 
Plenipotentiary, Count Capo d'Istria, that his master would rather 
declare war than allow representative institutions of any kind to 





* Count Joseph de Maistre to Count Valesia, Petersburg, 18th July, 1814. 
+ Ravenna, 10th December, and Modena, 25th —- 

+ The design of Austria was to transfer the succession to the Duke of 
Modena, a Hapsburg prince, married toa daughter of Victor-Emanuel. The 
interference of France alone appears to have counteracted this scheme. 

§ 25th January, 1821. 
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be established 2t Naples, and that if the King himself favoured 
them, the Emperor would make war on him. The same thought, but 
applied to the whole Peninsula, is repeated in a dispatch* to Baron 
Vincent, Ambassador at Paris, with the addition, that a Govern- 
ment cannot circumscribe its attention to its internal affairs, nor 
look with indifference on the agitation or repose of neighbouring 
States.t 

To reach Naples, it was necessary to pass through the States 
of the Church and Tuscany. The Tuscan Premier, Count Tos- 
sombroni, vainly remonstrated against this invasion, and the 
correspondence of the Marquis de Maisonfort, French Minister at 
Florence, proves the unwillingness of the Tuscan people and 
Government, which, as he affirms, was consulted merely for the 
sake of etiquette, to receive the Austrian troops, and Jater, testi- 
fies to the “‘ violent subjection” exercised over Tuscany, and to 
the consequent loss of her independence. It is to be remarked 
that not the slightest disturbance had occurred in the Duchy to 
afford even a pretext for this uncalled-for intervention. 

In Romagna even the form of demanding the consent of the 
Government was not observed. The dispatches of Cardinal Con- 
salvi, Papal Secretary of State, and of Cardinal Spina, Legate of 
Bologna, exist as proofs that the Austrian garrisons at Ferrara 
and Commachio were reinforced, and Romagna afterwards occu- 
pied, not only without the consent or previous knowledge of the 
Roman Government, but in spite of directly contrary assurances 
given at Laybach. Once in possession, the Austrians used the 
influence thus acquired to induce the Government to use measures 
of violent repression, which appear to have been thoroughly repug- 
nant to the persons obliged to put them in execution, and such 
was the opinion of the morality of Austria entertained by the 
Cardinals cited above, that in one letter{ Cardinal Spina records 
his suspicion, that the movements of the extreme Liberal party 
were excited underhand by Austria as a pretext for intervention ; 
and in a dispatch of the Ist of April, 1821, addressed to Car- 
dinal Sanseverino, Legate of Forli, the object of which was to 
put a stop to the cruelties exercised by the Austrians, and at their 
instigation, Cardinal Consalvi exclaims, “ Austria alone would 
not have reprobated the massacre of the Innocents!” In vain 
even did the Legate appeal§ to the agreement made by the dif- 
ferent Governments in 1817 not to banish their subjects: Austria 





* 6th March, 1822. 

+ These occupations were doubly convenient to Austria. She extended her 
sway, and supported vast armies at the expense of others. Five years’ occu- 
pation cost Naples, 85,000,000 ducats (£14,500,000). 

t 5th August, 1820. § 27th June, 1821. 
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held the power of the sword, and at her command the imprison- 
ment or exile of the noblest and best citizens spread desolation 
throughout Romagna. So great was the terror inspired, that 
Cardinal Consalvi was obliged to order vigorous measures, against 
his own convictions, to stave off Austrian intervention, and the 
still greater evils attendant on it. 

The consequences of the Austrian intervention at Naples are 
well known. ‘The Parliament, the demeanour and order of which 
had excited the warm admiration of a speaker of the English 
House of Commons, was dispersed, the constitution overthrown, 
and the system of despotism organized, which, unparalleled in 
modern times, has excited the indignation of all Europe, and 
caused remonstrances resulting in the interruption of diplomatic 
intercourse. ‘The Austrian army remained until the King had 
raised, to replace it, a body of Swiss mercenaries, receiving double 
pay, and officered by their own countrymen, who have ever since 
proved themselves the faithful instruments for the oppression of 
a whole people. ‘This guarantee for the tranquillity of Naples 
once obtained, the Austrian troops were withdrawn, but at the 
same time the Emperor of Austria wrote to the King of Naples 
with his own hand, warning him that he should exact the strict 
observance of the secret articles of the treaty of 1815, confirmed 
by recent promises, and at the same time offering him the sup- 
port of the Austrian forces, ever ready to march at the slightest 
symptom of disorder or revolution. The King replied by express- 
ing his hope that if any disturbance occurred his own troops would 
be able to suppress it, and by appealing to the principles he had 
taken as his guide, as proofs that he would rigidly adhere to the 
actual system of government. 

Thus Austria, while withdrawing her troops, and escaping the 
reprobation which must necessarily have attached to the direct 
oppression of an independent State, preserved all the influence an 
occupation could have given her, for the certainty of her return, 
in case of the slightest movement, continued to hang as a menace 
over both ruler and people; and even a truly liberal sovereign 
might well have hesitated to grant free institutions to his subjects, 
unless he felt sure of being able to cope with the armies of the 
Austrian Empire. That the fear of the return of the Austrians 


actually exercised great influence over the minds of the Italian 


rulers, is proved by a dispatch of Cardinal Consalvi* to Cardinal 
Sanseverino, in which he warns him that in consequence of the 
declaration of the Austrian Secretary of State, it is necessary to 
exert the utmost. vigilance, and prevent the slightest disorder, 


lest a pretext be afforded for a return. 





* 27th February, 1822. 
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Nor did any precaution long avail to prevent its taking place. 
The change of Government in France in 1830 gave hope to the 
Italian Liberals, and so much excited the apprehension of the 
Austrian Cabinet, that Prince Metternich declared to Count 
Pralormo, Sardinian Minister at Vienna, that had Europe been in 
the same position as in 1815 (that is, had the sovereigns bound 
by the treaty of the Holy Alliance still had seven hundred thou- 
sand armed men at their disposal), he should have advised an inva- 
sion of France, to teach her to abstain from revolutions in future. 
The Italian Liberals fondly trusted that if France did not actively 
interfere in their favour, she would at least proclaim the principle 
of non-intervention, and oblige Austria to leave them to deal 
‘alone with their sovereigns. The French Government actually 
did instruct its Ambassador at Vienna, Marshal Maison, to oppose 
the Austrian intervention, if not in Parma and Modena, at least 
in Romagna; but on the answer that the Emperor would inter- 
vene, even at the risk of a war, all opposition was restricted to a 
barren protest * against the principle on which Aystria was acting, 
and a request that the Pope would inaugurate internal reform. 
When this protest and advice remained utterly unheeded, France 
contented herself with occupying Ancona, ostensibly in the 
hope of more easily obtaining administrative reforms,—a measure 
which in reality aggravated rather than ameliorated the position 
of the Roman States, and left Austria in absolute possession of 
Romagna. 

While Austria was thus actively supporting the internal system 
of government beyond her own frontiers, it is curious to remark 
the real opinions of the very statesmen engaged in carrying out 
this policy. Among themselves the Austrian Ministers and 
agents freely avowed the national character of the Italian move- 
ment, and acknowledged that force only could retard its progress. 
Thus Prince Metternich, who in 1847 publicly called Italy a 
geographical denomination, confessed so early as 1830,¢ in a con- 
fidential letter to Count Henri de Bambelleo, diplomatic agent at 
Milan, ‘that the desire of the Italians for independence, un- 
assuaged for a thousand years, had more than ever taken posses- 
sion of many minds, and that the tranquillity of Italy could 
scarcely have any other guarantee than that of a national charac- 
ter.” Somewhat later in his instructions to Chevalier Menz, an 
agent employed at Milan to conduct diplomatic affairs, the Chan- 
eellor declares, “that the revolutions in Italy would have infal- 
‘libly consolidated themselves and drawn on others had the Em- 
‘peror been stopped by the absurd principle of non-intervention,” 





* 27th March, 1821. + 23rd September. 
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and admits that the tranquillity then reigning (1833) was due to 
the overwhelming forces of Austria alone. 

Chevalier Menz, in his reports, makes the same admission, 
from which he deduces the necessity of prolonging the occupation 
of Romagna. He also states, that the presence of Austrian 
troops on the frontier was the surest guarantee for the tranquillity 
of Tuscany, where the Grand-Ducal Government was _ then 
exciting discontent, by the introduction of a more rigorous 
system of police. The same Chevalier Menz approves the for- 
mation of secret societies, armed in favour of the Government. 
Readers unfamiliar with Italy, and the history of Romagna espe- 
cially, may not appreciate the full meaning of this mancuvre of 
Austria. All have heard of the liberal sect of the Carbonari, 
loudly denounced as a continual conspiracy against all established 
government, while the rival societies, organized by papal and 
Austrian agents, have almost escaped observation. Yet of these 
there were at least three, that of the Sanfedisti,* which papal for 
the initiated, in the lower grades was in reality Austrian ; that of 
the Centurions, and thirdly the Society of Ferdinand, formed some- 
what later than the others, and working for the profit of Austria 
alone. These sects, in exclusive possession of the right of car- 
rying arms, strictly forbidden to the rest of the population, were 
recruited among the worst and most abandoned characters, and 
at the head of the Society of Ferdinand especially, in direct com- 
munication with the Austrian general, Count Nugent, was one 
Baratelli, a man of profligate life, notoriously corrupt, whom 
private interest alone had saved from condemnation to the galleys 
for breach of trust, and who later was accused of forging bank- 
notes to the amount of 180,000 crowns, an accusation which gave 
rise to a trial begun before the tribunals of Verona, transferred 
thence to the criminal courts of Ferrara, and finally hushed up by 
order of Pius IX. The members of these sects, assured of im- 
punity under the pretext that they acted in defence of the govern- 
ment, were constantly guilty of murder and robbery; while the 
unhappy and peaceable inhabitants of Romagna could find no 
protection from the law, which forbade them to take up arms in 
their own defence. Any man known for his patriotic and liberal 
opinions, was the aim for the daggers of thesectarians, while the as- 
sassination of worthy citizens, and the massacre of women and chil- 
dren in the streets, were alike left unpunished, nay, in many cases 
were openly tolerated by the Papal authorities. Were these facts 
even doubtful, we should hesitate in bringing forward such accusa- 
tions; but they are attested by eye-witnesses, by grave and con- 





* Society of the Holy Faith (Santa Fede) was the title, whence the name 
Sanfedisti. 
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scientious historians, and even by the orders issued by the chief 
sectarians to their bands. This being the case, it would be a 
betrayal of the cause of truth and justice, to throw a veil over the 
licence of the reactionary party,* or while recounting them, to 
let it be supposed, that they were the work of inferior agents, 
unknown to the Government, or unsanctioned by it. Austria, 
and Austria alone, is responsible for the excesses which took place 
under her protection ; for without her, the Papal Government, the 
members of which owed their places to her patronage, could not 
have resisted the just indignation and hatred of the people for a 
single day. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt too long on past events, the immediate 
interest of which may he thought to have gone by. But it was 
our object to show, before speaking of the events of our own 
time, that Austria reduced intervention to a system, her aim 
being to render tributary the so-called independent States of 
Italy, and we wished to prove this fact from the despatches and 
letters of cardinals and ministers, witnesses not to be suspected of 
favouring revolution, or of extravagant attachment to the liberal 
and national cause. We have insisted the more on this systematic 
interference of Austria between the Italian Governments and 
their subjects ; as, in our opinion, it explains the hatred of Austria 
now universal in Italy, and the tendency to strive for independence 
at all risk, rather than reform. In their immediate rulers, the 
Italian people see mere vicegerents of Austria, sure to fall were 
their powerful patron once expelled from the Peninsula, and their 
hatred passes over to the real cause of oppression, treating its 
executors rather as objects of contempt. We will now speak of 
the interventions of Austria after 1848, both in Romagna and 
Tuscany. 

We shall not refer particularly to the Duchies of Parma and 
Modena, scarcely independent, even in theory, as the reversion of 
both was secured to the House of Hapsburg. Speciai treaties,t 
moreover, declared both to form part of the Austrian line of 
defence, and authorized the troops of the Empire to march in at 
any moment, and take possession of the fortresses, while the 
Ducal Governments were bound not to conclude any other mili- 
tary convention without the previous consent of Austria. The 
incorporation of the two Duchies was completed, by a financial 
treaty, immediately following the military one, and, finally, by 
the Customs League, concluded in 1852. 








* Within the last few weeks Parma was the scene of excesses got up by the 
reactionists to revenge the premature movement which endeavoured to follow 
the example of Tuscany. We adduce this fact as showing that the maxims of 
this party have not changed since 1838. 

+ 24th December, 1847, and 4th February, 1848. 
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It is not for us to relate the reform movement of 1846,* nor 
the struggle for independence that ensued—a struggle most unfor- 
tunate, if viewed alone, yet affording hope for the future to all 
capable of taking a larger view of affairs; for on the fields of 
battle of Lombardy, on the ramparts of Venice, sprang up the 
feeling of the unity of the Italian nation, which developing itself 
with time and reflection, has now assembled the youth of all Italy 
under the banners of Victor-Emmanuel, the Dictator-King, to 
fight shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy. We 
hope now to show how the results of that struggle affected the so- 
called Independent States, and how their weakness was taken 
advantage of by Austria to extend her indirect sway over the 
whole peninsula. 

In 1848, the Grand Duke of Tuscany was the first Italian 
sovereign who declared war on Austria, the first who promised 
sympathy and aid to the Lombard patriots. The sincerity with 
which he did so may be tested by the fact that, in 1849, it 
required but an order from Marshal Radetzky,t the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Austrian armies, to make him abandon his States, 
although no disturbance or violation of the Constitution he had 
voluntarily granted had taken place to afford him a pretext for 
seeking refuge at Gaeta. It was rather Austria who needed a 
pretext for invading Tuscany, and counselled this flight of the 
Grand Duke, in the hope that it would be followed by disorder. 
This expectation was deceived: the people, though alarmed and 
staggered at seeing themselves abandoned by a prince they had 
loved and trusted, remained quiet, and after the fatal battle of 
Novara had decided for a time the fate of Italy, the wisest and 
best of the Tusean Liberals addressed a petition to the Grand 
Duke, imploring him to return to Florence, in the hope of thus 
avoiding an Austrian intervention. 

The reply of the sovereign, and the proclamation he imme- 
diately issued, were apparently most favourable, for he promised 
to return, and to maintain the Constitution. Delusive promises! 
The Austrian troops were already on their march, and while the 
Liberals were amused by the hope that their progress would be 
arrested, and Florence at least respected, and were thus prevented 
from even attempting to organize a resistance, which, though it 
could scarcely have been successful, would at least have proved 
the Italian sentiments of Tuscany, Baron d'Aspre, and the troops 
under his command, passed the frontiers. Before leaving Modena, 








* We may note, however, that Austria regarded this movement almost as a 


direct attack, and offered a garrison of 5000 men to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. 


f 2nd February. 
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the Austrian general had issued an order dissolving the Tuscan 
National Guard and volunteers, commanding them to give up their 
arms, and confirming the re-organization of the Municipal Guard, 
and of any body of ‘Tuscan troops that should join his standard, 
thus exercising the privileges of a legitimate sovereign. Lucca, 
Pisa, Leghorn, and Florence were successively occupied by the 
Austrians, everywhere the National Guard was dissolved and dis- 
armed, the soldiers were obliged to lay aside the medals they had 
won the previous year in the War of Independence, and it was not 
till the occupation was complete that the Grand Duke returned to 
his capital. These facts prove that whatever sentiments he had 
previously simulated and allowed to be expressed in his name by 
a Liberal ministry, he himself was personally no stranger to the 
Austrian projects of intervention, as in truth Baron d’Aspre had 
hastened to declare in his proclamation issued at Empoli. 

From this time forward the policy of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
eany was in all points conformable to that of Austria. The 
Constitution he had granted the 15th of February, 1848, was not 
formally abolished until the 5th of May, 1852, (exactly the same 
period at which Francis Joseph saw fit to abolish his Constitution 
of the 4th of March, 1849,) but its provisions were systematically 
violated, by the establishment of extraordinary tribunals, by the 
arbitrary powers granted to the police, by the increase of taxation, 
and by the creation of a public debt of thirty millions of francs. 

These violations of law may be said by some to have affected 
the rights of the Tuscan people, not the independence of the 
State, but the autonomy of the latter was totally abrogated by 
the privileges accorded to the Austrians. Not only were the 
troops declared to be entirely under the orders of the general 
commanding the Austrian forces in Italy,* not only did the 
Grand Duke bind himself to put the citadels and fortresses 
occupied by them in a complete state of defence, and to supply 
them with provisions and munitions of war, but the Austrian com- 
manders exercised all the rights of sovereignty. The national 
banner was torn by order of Baron d’Aspre.t Tuscan citizens 
were tried by Austrian court-martial, executed by Austrian sol- 
diers, and their sentences were confirmed or commuted by Austrian 
generals. ‘The decisions of the military tribunals exist to prove 
these facts. From them we learn how Tuscan citizens were tried 
by court-martial, not only for political, but even for ordinary 
crimes, and that they were condemned and executed by this 
authority, although the penalty of death did not exist in the code 





* Convention of the 20th of May, 1850. 
+ Notification of the 11th May, 1849. 
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of Tuscany. In none of these judgments is there the slightest 
allusion to the Grand-ducal Government—we read only the 
names of the accused, their place of birth, and condition in life, 
their supposed crime, the sentence awarded, and, finally, the rati- 
fication or modification of the latter by Marshal Count Radetzky, 
military and civil governor of the Lombardo-Venetian provinces. 
This system continued in force the whole six years of the Austrian 
occupation; some of the judgments we have examined being 
dated within a few months of the withdrawal of the troops. Nor 
was the desire of the Austrians to trample on all law shown 
only by assumption of judicial power. Austrian soldiers sys- 
temativally refused to appear as witnesses before Tuscan tri- 
bunals, and it was by order of Austria that funeral services were 
forbidden at Santa Croce for the repose of the Tuscan volunteers 
who fell in the war of independence, and that the tablets erected 
to their memory were removed. 

Such being the benefits conferred on the Tuscan people by an 
Austrian occupation, which cost them a sum very little short of 
twenty-three millions of francs (920,000J.), can we wonder that 
they should have learnt to abhor the Austrians with a hatred as 
bitter as that of the Lombards, or that they should have seized 
the first opportunity of declaring themselves Italians, and of 
profiering their aid to free the whole country from the yoke of 
the stranger? What rather excites our astonishment and admi- 
ration, is, that the natural gentleness of the Tuscan character 
should have so far prevailed over hard experience of the past as 
to allow the perfidious Grand Duke, who had rewarded the 
attachment of the people by bringing such evils upon them, to 
leave Florence without experiencing the slightest insult. This 
testimony to the moderation of the leaders and the discipline of 
the people may, indeed, make us hope that Italy will nobly con- 
quer a future very different from her past.* 

Let us now turn to Romagna. 

But for the French expedition to Rome, it is certain that the 
whole of the Papal States would have been occupied by the Aus- 
trian troops. By it they were confined to the provinces north of 
the Apennines, but it by no means lightened the burthen of the 
unhappy inhabitants of Romagna and the Marches. Onerous as 
the two former occupations had been, they afforded no measure 
of the sufferings about to be caused by the third—sufferings 
which we hope are now ended by the forced withdrawal of the 





* It may be well to state, that the principal act of the Treaty of Vienna, 
while restoring Tuscany to the Archduke Ferdinand, expressly limited the sue- 
cession to his descendants, for the partisans of Austria a often put forward 
a pretended right of reversion, as an excuse for her occupation of Tuscany, 
which even they found it hard to defend. 
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Austrians from their distant garrisons. In 182i and 1831, the 
Austrians had at least affected to respect the Papal authorities ; 
in 1819, they marched in with the air of conquerors resolved on 
making a permanent establishment; took Ancona and Bologna 
by storm, and, although they allowed the Pontifical Government 
to restore itself, they paid it no respect, and established beside it 
a separate civil and military government of their own. If we 
compare this conduct with the moderation of the French at 
Rome, we shall be at no loss to understand why the population 
are well-disposed to forgive an intervention which preserved 
them from worse evils, and why the ultra-reactionary party often 
cursed the hand which, while restoring, yet restrained their 
revenge. 

It would take us beyond our limit did we endeavour to describe 
the horrors that attended the storming of Ancona and Bologna, 
the desolation spread throughout the surrounding country, or the 
injuries and insults heaped upon individuals, without regard for 
either sex, or rank, or age. Suffice it to say, that the inhabitants 
were made to endure the licence of a soldiery encouraged rather 
than restrained by the example of their officers. The first appli- 
cation of the state of siege was a general disarmament. The 
concealment or retention of any kind of arm was cruelly punished, 
and the slightest suspicion was enough to cause perquisitions 
throughout whole towns, in which not even the repose of the 
dead was respected.* The banditti alone, assembled in numerous 
bands, retained their weapons in defiance of the edict, and were 
enabled, by the general disarmament, to terrify and put to ran- 
som whole towns, the inhabitants of which knew not whether to 
dread the outlaws or the Austrians the most. Even ornamental 
arms formed no exception to the general rule, but were carried 
away and appropriated by the Austrian officers. 

In Romagna, a province less known and less visited by 
strangers than Tuscany, the conduct of the Austrians was far 
more arbitrary and oppressive than even in the Grand-Duchy. 
The whole Austrian system was applied precisely as in Lombardy. 
Austrian judges conducted trials according to Austrian rules of 
ptocedure, applying the penalties of the Austrian code, and 
sentencing in the name of the Emperor of Austria. Nay, even 
the German language was used in these trials, and witnesses were 
compelled to sign depositions written in German, which had 
originally been wrung from them by the use, or at least the 
menace, of the bastonnade. So cruelly have the Austrians exer- 
cised the powers thus usurped, that during their occupation four 





* The tombs of the family of Count Tancred Mosti, at Ferrara, were broken 
open in the search for concealed arms. 
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hundred persons have been sentenced to death, and executed, at 
Bologna alone. Ancona and other towns have not been spared, 
and the condemnations to exile and imprisonment are in propor- 
tion to the capital sentences. 

Since 1849, the Papal authorities have been at most the passive 
executors of Austrian pleasure. Expeditions in search of hidden 
arms were made without communication with the local authorities, 
who were, however, expected to pay the expenses, and severely 
punished in case of hesitation ; persons were arrested by Austrian 
soldiers, or by orders given directly to the Roman police by the 
Austrian commanders, and, as if to add insult to injury, the 
Romagnese were heavily mulcted to provide for their oppressors. 
Besides a tax still yearly levied “for the cost of the occupation,” 
they were obliged to furnish sums for the fortification of Ancona, 
and for the erection of barracks and vast military establishments 
at Bologna, all, of course, for the profit of the Austrians alone. 
As a proof of how thoroughly the Austrians regarded Romagna 
as an incorporated province, we may mention, that all passports, 
whether for natives or strangers, were obliged to be countersigned 
by the Imperial authorities, who alone issued permissions for the 
chase, and even for public amusements and festivals. Nay, more, 
trials in Romagna were constantly mixed up with those carried on in 
Lombardy, prisoners were transferred to Mantua, the seat of the 
special tribunal for political offences, and in one instance, at 
least,* sentences were commuted not merely by Marshal Radetzky, 
but in virtue of the amnesty to certain classes of prisoners 
granted by the Emperor of Austria to celebrate his marriage. 

The fearful state of Romagna attracted the attention of the 
Congress of Paris in 1856; but, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the Sardinian plenipotentiaries, who repeatedly urged 
the danger to which peace and the balance of power in Italy were 
exposed by it, and the concurrence in the view expressed both by 
Count Walewski and the Earl of Clarendon, Austria disdained 
even to modify her policy for yet another year. In 1857, when 
the Pope was preparing for a journey through his dominions, 
certain changes were introduced—changes rather apparent than 
real. The Cardinals-Legates, who had not been seen in Romagna 
or the Marches for years, were allowed to re-assume the semblance 
of power; but the condition of the people was by no means 
ameliorated. f 

A few months since, while Count Buol was promising the 
speedy withdrawal of the army of occupation, reinforcements were 
being sent to Bologna and Ferrara, and still more lately the 





* That of Jarné, tried with others for not having denounced the Mazzinian 
attempt at Milan in 1853. 
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garrison of Ancona was raised to seven thousand men, without 
the previous knowledge of the Papal government, the state of 
siege proclaimed, and the neighbouring villages required to send 
labourers to construct new fortifications, and to furnish pro- 
visions to replenish the stores of the citadel. The Roman autho- 
rities protested, but could obtain no other satisfaction than a 
promise that the lanthorn of the light-house, which had been 
extinguished, should be re-lighted! At Bologna, meanwhile, 
Cardinal Milesi, the Papal legate, issued a notification,* ordering 
all persons licensed to possess arms to deliver them up to the police 
within five days in the towns, within fifteen in the country, pro- 
mising that they shall be restored if there be no objection against 
their possessor, and menacing with severe punishment any person, 
although previously licensed, who shall retain arms, or a number 
of cartouches exceeding that permitted by the police. Even gun- 
smiths were not to be allowed to keep arms in their shops. They 
were to place their stock-in-trade in the hands of the police, and 
were assured that articles should be given up on the appearance 
of a purchaser provided with a regular licence. This notification 
of Cardinal Milesi is the more remarkable, as it exactly tallies 
with one issued at Milan a few weeks previously, when the state 
of siege was proclaimed throughout the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom. It appears, then, that in spite of the theoretical inde- 
pendence of the Pope, and the protest of the neutrality of his 
States, under which the Austrians hoped to protect their left flank 
from the attacks of France, as their right was covered by Switzer- 
land, the inhabitants of Romagna were to be exposed to all the 
hardships endured by the citizens of provinces in which war is 
actually carried on. 

Wherever Austrian armies of occupation have set their feet, 
they have implanted bitter resentment and undying hatred of the 
Austrian name. Not in the Roman provinces alone, where the 
Papal government was previously so unpopular that any army 
coming to restore it was necessarily regarded as an enemy, not 
only in Modena and Parma, which, having experienced all the 
benefits of an almost direct Austrian sway, took the first oppor- 
tunity of showing their appreciation of it by throwing themselves 
into the arms of Piedmont in 1848, but equally in Tuseany, and 
far away in the East of Europe, in the Rouman Principalities. 
Before 1849, the Grand Duke of Tuscany was one of the most 
popular sovereigns in Europe: his mild, though absolute rule 
was dear to the people, and the inhabitants of the other Italian 
provinces complained that the Tuscans, unacquainted with suf- 
fering, did not sympathize with the grievances of their oppressed 





* 23rd of May, 1859. 
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brethren. Six years of Austrian occupation sufficed to change 
the character of the people so entirely, that persons who re-visited 
the country after an absence of some years were struck by the 
alteration, and declared themselves unable to recognise the Tuscan 
race, which, formerly so gay and gentle, had assumed the air of 
dogged resolution peculiar to the oppressed, who are resolved on 
seizing the first occasion of liberating themselves. ‘Ihe Floren- 
tines henceforth understood the woes of the Milanese, and the 
Grand Duke was never forgiven for having called in the stranger. 
Thus we see that the first act of the Tuscan liberals was to de- 
mand his abdication. 

Formerly the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia could 
assuredly not be said to nourish any feelings of hostility towards 
Austria. The vast majority hated the ‘Turk as a foreign and 
infidel master. A more enlightened minority, perhaps, dreaded 
that their country might one day be absorbed by its powerful pro- 
tector, Russia ; no party appears either to have hated or dreaded 
Austria, and the kindred portion of the population of Tran- 
sylvania, deceived by brilliant promises, and led by Austrian 
officers, rose in insurrection in ber favour in 1848, against 
their fellow subjects. When the Austrian army of occupation 
entered Wallachia in 1854, no opposition was offered to its pro- 
gress. We will not pause to characterize the nature of this inter- 
vention (as to do so would be but to recapitulate, with slight 
variations, what we have already said while speaking of Tuscany 
and Romagna), nor to relate how the Austrian army took posses- 
sion of the whole country, as if to occupy it permanently, nor to 
tell of the delays by which they endeavoured to stave off the 
necessity of evacuating the provinces. We are here only con- 
cerned with the impression this occupation left on the Rouman 
population. ‘There are many parties in the Principalities. Some 
are favourable, others hostile to Prince Couza; some desire to 
preserve the semblance of Turkish suzerainty, others wish for 
complete independence under a foreign sovereign: in one point 
alone do all concur—they would rather submit to -be governed 
by his Highness of the Infernal Regions than by the House of 
Austria. It is not long since that a Wallachian, distinguished 
both for position and talent, well acquainted with his own country, 
observed to us: ‘When I formerly heard Italians or Hun- 
garians speak of Austria, I used to think them guilty of gross 
exaggeration, and to consider their hatred of her as ‘prejudice ; 
since the occupation, their hatred seems to me too mild, and this 
feeling is universal in the Principalities.” Can any condemna- 
tion be stronger ? 

To return from this digression (which we have allowed our- 
selves to make as proving that the Austrian system of interven- 
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tion is not confined to the Peninsula, nor the conduct they have 
there developed to populations intensely hostile to their rule), 
and revert to the consideration of the policy pursued in Italy. 

We have already seen that but three days after the signature of 
the principal act of the Congress of Vienna, which put Austria in 
possession of Lombardy and Venetia, she concluded treaties of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the King of Naples and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, which, while guaranteeing these 
sovereigns not only against external aggression, but also ‘against 
any disturbances in their own dominions, virtually depriv ed them 
of the independence which otherwise would have been theirs by 
the principal act. From that time forward Austria has steadily 
pursued the same policy. Her object has been to govern in- 
directly beyond her own frontiers, by binding the rulers of the 
minor Italian states to adhere to her own system of sdministra- 
tion, and by teaching them to look up to her as their sole sup- 
porter and protector. The treaties of alliance with Modena and 
Parma, if that name can be given to agreements between states 
so disproportioned in strength, that conventions between them 
rather appear acts of vassalage on one part, of protection on the 
other, were not indeed signed till much later, but buth the Ducal 
governments had long lemed upon Austria, followed her inspira- 
tions, and bound themselves to her by various conventions assimi- 
lating their system to hers. But one Italian state preserved a 
certain liberty of action, even at the worst times. Family tradi- 
tion taught the princes of Savoy that Austria was their natural 
enemy, and the ties of blood made them look for support towards 
France. Thus, though fear of revolution induced the King of 
Sardinia (Charles ¥ elix) to ask the aid of Austria in 1821, and to 
admit her garrisons into his fortresses, he did not identify himself 
with her, and his successor Charles Albert, though long obliged 
to dissimulate, never forgave the enmity which had threatened to 
deprive him of his throne. 

What motive can we assign for a policy so encroaching as that 
of Austria? Other great powers are content to live in the close 
neighbourhood of small states, without forcing on them conven- 
tions destructive of their mternal independence, or binding them 
in a league against their own subjects. Why should Austria 
alone form an exception to the general rule? ‘The hereditary 
ambition and encroaching temper of the House of Hapsburg may 
be deemed an insufficient motive, and in truth there exists an- 
other, one that sufficiently proves how just will be the expulsion 
of Austria from Italy. ‘The independence of the minor states was 
incompatible with her possession of the Lombardo-Venetian pro- 
vinces. Had the Italian sovereigns been left to deal alone with 
their subjects, had they, either by external pressure or by their 
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own will, been induced to grant liberal institutions, and obliged 
to observe the promises they had made while yet uncertain of 
their restoration ;* had they been free to form a league among 
themselves even for purely commercial purposes, the position of 
Austria would speedily have become untenable. 

We are far from saying that the situation of Austria was 
ever an easy one. Under Napoleon, whether annexed to France, 
or forming part of the kingdom of Italy, the inhabitants of 
the different provinces had all enjoyed the blessings of a 
liberal code, of even-handed justice, of a public administration, 
and of comparatively light taxation, while their pride was flattered 
by equal participation in the military glory of the Empire. 
Independence and national unity were alone wanting, and this 
was the more keenly felt, as the master-hand of Napoleon raised 
the spirit and roused the ambition of the people. ‘This made the 
Italians forget for awhile the real benefits received from the 
Emperor, and listen to the flattering promises of Austria, that 
their country should obtain complete independence, and take 
rank among the sovereign states of Europe. They speedily 
began to perceive their error ; and the first scheme of Napoleon 
at Elba was to respond to the invitation addressed to him by the 
delegates of all the Italian provinces, secretly assembled at 
Turin ; but their illusions were not entirely dispelled until the 
publication of an Imperial rescript,t declaring the formation of 
a Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, annexed to Austria, without the 
slightest guarantee as to their future condition. An old fable 
relates how the frogs asked Jupiter for a sovereign; he sent 
them King Log, but they complained that their ruler did nothing; 
and then Jupiter replaced him by King Stork, who proved his 
activity by devouring his subjects, Unworthy as the comparison 
may seem, it is an apt illustration of the situation of the Italians. 
They had exchanged a government, far from perfect, no doubt, 
but still infinitely better than any they had ever known before, for 
one the mysterious character of which might well cause suspicion 
as to the policy it would pursue. 

Under these circumstances, it would have required great mode- 
ration on the part of the Austrian government, to reconcile the 
Italians in any degree to the rule of a foreign and anti-pathetic 
race. Had their material condition been improved, their burthens 
diminished, the administration ameliorated, and, above all, con- 
fided to Italian hands, they might possibly have learnt to regard 





* Ferdinand I. of Naples went so far as to say, in his proclamation dated 
Palermo, 1st May, 1815, that the people should be sovereign, and he himself 
the first guardian of the Constitution ! 

T 7th of April, 1815. 
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their rulers with less abhorrence. Far from this being the case, 
the Austrians have from the first assumed the position of an 
army occupying a hostile territory; and it is a fact that the 
breach between rulers and subjects has grown wider every suc- 
cessive year. Nor is this surprising, if we cast a glance on the 
Austrian system of administration. To use the words of Count 
de Cavour, in his Memorandum addressed to the English Govern- 
ment,* “the bureaucratic pedantry, the vexations of the police, 
the crushing taxation imposed by Austria, the most severe recruit- 
ing system in Europe, and her rigour and violence, even towards 
women, have had the worst effects on her Italian subjects.” 
And severe as is this condemnation, it must be called moderate 
when applied to Austria. It would take volumes to describe in 
detail the system of government applied in the Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces, the cruelty and despotism of the police, the 
perversion of justice—inevitable even, as the great majority of 
the judges were Germans, unacquainted even with the language 
of those whose lives and fortunes were in their hands, and the dis- 
couragement both of agriculture and manufactures, and even of 
learning.t 

The wretched administration of the finances, perhaps, contri- 
buted more than all to alienate the Italians from their rulers; 
for the yearly spoliation of their country clearly proved the 
systematic intention of sacrificing its interests to those of the 
tuling house. Authentic documents prove that during the 
period that elapsed between 1815 and 1848, 112,000,000 of lire 
(£4,400,000) were yearly raised by taxation, of which more than 
one-half was carried off to Vienna in hard cash—a sum 
amounting in thirty-three years to about £80,000,000, without 
counting the sums taken from the Lombardo-Venetian bank. 
Since 1848, these burthens have been enormously increased. 
The regular yearly taxation has been raised to 170,000,000.of 
lire (£6,800,000), by which we find that more than £40,000,000 
have been taken from Italy in ten years, besides the extraordinary 
taxes, contributions, requisitions, and forced loans, amounting to 
not less than £20,000,000.t In this calculation we do not 
include the last forced loan of this year, amounting to 75,000,000 
of florins—or seven and a half millions of pounds sterling. 





* Ist of March, 1859. 

+ Francis L. said to the Professors of Pavia, assembled to compliment him : 
“Observe, gentlemen, you are to form obedient subjects, not learned men.” 

¢ Enormous as these sums are, they do not represent the whole burthen 
thrown on the people, who were obliged besides to bear all municipal and local 
¢ s. Great losses were also occasioned by the obligation to pay the taxes 
in hard cash, which could only be procured at a high premium, the usual 
circulation being in depreciated bank-notes. 
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These figures speak eloquently of the woes endured by the 
Italian subjects of Austria; and well did their masters divine 
that it would speedily be impossible to retain any hold over 
them, were they to see Italian provinces close at hand in posses- 
sion of all the rights and privileges of freemen, from whom they 
might expect both sympathy and aid in their endeavours to 
throw off the yoke of their foreign masters. ‘The Austrians 
were of course anxious to preserve the possession of provinces the 
almost inexhaustible natural wealth of which was so necessary to 
sustain their rotten financial system; and it would therefore be 
absurd to blame them for taking the only means for securing 
their dominion. That they were right in so judging of their 
own situation is proved by the danger to which they have been 
exposed by the establishment of a free and constitutional system 
in Piedmont. If the freedom of a single state, lying at the foot 
of the Alps, divided from the rest by the Austrian armies and 
fortresses, which menaced its very existence, and formerly scarcely 
regarded as itself Italian, was so full of peril, what would have been 
their situation had Naples, Romagna, ‘Tuscany, and the Duchies 
been as free, and perhaps united with it in the bonds of a confede- 
ration? Yet, had Austria not interfered by deed as well as word, 
it would have been the right of Independent States to league 
together for self-defence, or commercial purposes, and to do so 
would have been the natural, and almost inevitable, policy of 
the Italian sovereigns. 

Austria then was wise in her generation: she knew well that 
as a palace of cards raised by a child falls to the ground if a 
single one be removed, so the loss of a distant province of her 
empire might cause a shock which would shake the whole fabric 
raised by the policy of successive generations. ‘To preserve 
Lombardy and Venetia, then, as well as to gratify her thirst for 
aggrandizement, she wove the subtle web in which she entangled 
one Italian sovereign after the other. At one period, indeed, her 
success was all but entire: the will of a single man stood between 
her and complete, though indirect, dominion, from the summit of 
the Alps to the southern point of Sicily. Had Victor-Emmanuel, 
on the bloody field of Novara, elected to place a despot’s crown 
on his soldier's brow, it would have been easy to do so. Supported 
by foreign armies and a nobility ill-disposed towards a constitu- 
tion which had deprived them of their peculiar privileges, he 
might have resumed the absolute sway of his ancestors, and 
Austria would have been mistress of Italy. 

The King of Sardinia made a nobler choice: he decided to be 
the first champion of Italian independence, rather than the abso- 
lute monarch of a petty state; and his single will sufficed to 
deprive Austria of the results of her long-pursued and undeviating 
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policy. Lor while she bound the sovereigns of Italy to herself, 
she had united their subjects in a common bond of hatred, and 
this hatred, of small account as long as the peoples were without 
a leader and a representative in the counsels of Europe, ceased to 
be harmless and unavailing as soon as they found a chief in the 
royal hero of Santa Lucia and Goito. _ At the Congress of Paris, 
Count de Cavour, though the representative of a secondary state, 
spoke in the name of twenty-five millions of Italians; and it is 
not to be denied that the first germ of the present budding hopes 
of Italy sprang from the favourable hearmg accorded to his 
description of the state of his native country. 

That hatred of Austria is universal in the Peninsula is a truth 
now most eloquently proved by facts. Her interventions in every 
state have caused her to be everywhere regarded as the com- 
mon enemy. Freedom from her yoke is now the one ruling 
passion of the Italians, and thus we have seen the Piedmontese 
chambers declare the dictatorship of the king without a word of 
remonstrance from the radical party, and every village freed from 
the foreign sway hastens to. acknowledge the same authority. 
What was six months ago the Piedmontese, may now truly be 
termed the Italian army, since its ranks are filled by the youth, 
and its leaders are selected among the soldiers,* of every province 
of Italy. 

Austria has succeeded in effecting what was long deemed im- 
possible. Even the best friends of Italy dreaded lest the jealousy 
of one city against another, and the spirit of municipal independ- 
ence, should prevent the combination of the different provinces for 
one common object. Eyents have already gone far towards dispel- 
ling this fear. Thanks be given unto Austria, for hers is the merit. 
Fearful as has been the suffering caused by her interventions, we 
yet believe that they have contributed more towards cementing 
the Italians into a nation than any other series of cireumstances 
could have done. Hatred is astrong bond of union, and the 
feeling that the enemy and oppressor is one has led the Italians 
to the firm conviction that his expulsion is the essential prelimi- 
nary to their national existence, and that common action alone 
can obtain the result desired by all. 

No one really acquainted with the present state of Italy can 
doubt that the movement now in progress is both national and 
spontaneous. It indeed presents many remarkable features, but 
the one that appears to us most striking, especially if we com- 
pare it with the behaviour of the people in 1848, is the extreme 
calmness now observable. Then, every skirmish was celebrated 





* Of the commanders of the five Sardinian divisions, three generals, Cialdini, 
Fanti, and Ciachiani, are natives of the Duchies. 
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by an illumination, every arrival or departure was the pretext 
for a noisy demonstration, for the walking in procession by torch- 
light, and the singing of patriotic hymns. Every city had its 
own municipal government, furnished its own band of volunteers, 
commanded by its own chiefs, little disposed to bow to any com- 
mon leader, or to co-operate in any general plan of campaign. 
Now all this is changed—enthusiasm has been subordinated to 
discipline and turned into practical channels. A casual observer 
walking through the streets of ‘'urin or Genoa, might almost doubt 
whether all he had heard of war and turmoil be not a dream, so 
calm and serious is the demeanour of the people. Closer obser- 
vation, however, leads to the conviction that this calmness is 
produced by faith and obedience to superior orders, not by 
indifference. Two persons meeting, accost each other by the 
whispered question, is there any news from the camp? and every 
scrap of intelligence is commented on in low but eager tones, by 
small knots of men gathered together at the corners of the streets. 

But, perhaps, the most striking proof of the new spirit of disci- 
pline and abnegation is the short but decisive revolution in Tus- 
cany. The discipline of the people was shown by the Grand Duke 
being allowed to depart without experiencing a single insult, the 
abnegation of the leaders by the instant offer of the Dictatorship 
to Victor-Emmanuel. For Florence, with all her recollections of 
intellectual and artistic supremacy, to be willing to bow before a 
King of Piedmont, is no common proof of readiness to sacrifice 
for the independence of Italy. And yet truly, this was acting 
after the spirit of their ancestors. Machiavelli could forget the 
crimes of Cesar Borgia, in the hope that he would expel the 
stranger, and found a strong Italian Kingdom—the modern Tus- 
cans may then well be ready to confide their destiny to hands 
far different. 

Abnegation alone would, however, be insufficient to work out 
the deliverance of Italy, or to maintain her liberty if once con- 
quered. Did we merely see the Italian provinces put themselves 
into the hands of Piedmont, and call upon her to deliver them 
without joining actively in the war, we should have but small 
hope for the future. The contrary is the case. Even before the 
war began, volunteers from every part of Italy arrived in Pied- 
mont. Every town sent its contingent to what all felt must 
henceforth be the national army. From Lombardy, Venetia, 
Romagna, Tuscany, and the Duchies, they poured in by seores 
and by hundreds, with no other ambition than to partake the 
severe discipline and rough fare of the hardy Piedmontese soldiers 
in whose ranks they were incorporated. These volunteers be- 
longed to every rank of society, so that at the present hour there 
is scarcely a noble family of Northern and Central Italy, which 
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is not represented by one or more of its members in the regiments, 
now gaining honour for the Italian name. Men bearing names 
as noble as any in Europe, which would be a sufficient passport 
to the most exclusive svciety of either London or Paris,* are 
now furbishing arnis, or rubbing down their horses in the Sar- 
dinian camps. So numerous are the volunteers, that Pied- 
mont has not been obliged to call out either the second or third 
classes of her reserve, till within the last few weeks. During the 
last few weeks, the tide of the volunteer immigration has turned 
towards Tuscany. It were premature to hazard conjecture as to 
the numbers likely to be attained, or the part to be played by 
the army of Central Italy; but we cannot but express our strong 
belief that it will be found worthy to take its place beside its 
compeer in the north. Strong brigades are being organized at 
different points, by competent officers; already the vanguard has 
left Tuscany, and entered the Lunigiana, a frontier district of 
Parma, which has declared for the national cause ; and before long, 
perhaps, events may test the valour and discipline of the whole 
army. 

Naples and Sicily have hitherto taken an insignificant part in 
this great national movement, but we incline to attribute this to 
peculiar circumstances, rather than to the absence of patriotic 
feeling. We know, at least, that numerous volunteers who intended 
to join the national army, were prevented from doing so by 
the interference of the police. Tor it must not be forgotten, that 
by far the greater part uf the volunteers have left their homes 
without passports, and escaped over the frontiers. Now this was 
only possible when the province they left was conterminous with 
Piedmont, or at least with a state offermg no active opposition to 
their passage. For the Neapolitans this could not be. To reach 
Leghorn by land (the only port whence volunteers could embark 
for Genoa), they would have been obliged to escape the vigilance 
of the frontier guards and cross the States of the Church, a most 
difficult undertaking without a passport, while to leave Naples 
clandestinely by sea would have been absolutely impossible. The 
first acts of the new king afford little hope of his changing the 
system pursued by I'erdinand IT., but we trust that if final victory 
be on the side of Italy, in Lombardy, the Neapolitans will find 
resolution to enforce that “which their sovereign is unlikely to 
grant of his own free will. 

It were indiscreet to speculate as to the probable duration and 
consequences of the present war. This much, however, is certain, 





* Belgiojoso, Melzi, Visconti, San-Vitale, are names needing no comment, 
yet they are taken at hazard from the list. Already in the beginning of April, 
it was calculated, that the yearly revenues possessed by these noble volunteers 
amounted to no less than 600,007. 
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Italy must be freed from Austrian domination, or fall back into 
a servitude far worse and more hopeless than before. Not only 
she herself, but, to judge by the colossal efforts making by France, 
the emperor Napoleon is resolved to strain every nerve to attain 
the first result. For some time to come the war is likely to be 
confined to Northern and Central Italy, and while it is so it seems 
decided on all hands that England is to remain a passive spec- 
tator of the contest. But we can imagine circumstances in which 
the contest might be carried into other regions, although its object 
were still the independence of Italy. The fortresses of Mantua 
and Verona (not to mention Peschiera, Legnago, Venice, and 
others of less note), are of prodigious strength, and no doubt 
Austria, though driven from the whole of the open country, 
will refuse to yield, and will await events behind the walls of her 
strongholds, prepared for resistance by years of toil. 

We are convinced that the French Emperor has no thought of 
attacking the German Confederation, but should the hypothesis 
we have made prove correct, would he not be justified in carrying 
the war into the eastern provinces of Austria, which by no means 
belong to that Confederation ? Ought such a step on his part to 
induce England to deviate from her neutrality ? Before con- 
cluding, we propose briefly to examine these questions. 

Napoleon III. has solemnly declared that his object in this war 
is not conquest but the liberation of Italy. To attain that end, 
then, it appears to us that he has a right to attack his adversary in 
every vulnerable point. We are aware that an invasion of the 
eastern provinces might easily cause a dissolution of the Austrian 
empire, for Hungary and her sister states, even more deeply 
injured than Italy, are no less disaffected, and would no doubt 
hail with joy the presence of a deliverer. But should such an 
event come to pass, would the total dissolution of the empire 
of Austria be a great, or indeed any real, misfortune to England ? 
We believe exactly the contrary. 

Austria, though a vast, is by no means a strong or an homo- 
geneous empire. Her strength lies in her army,* her fortresses, 
and her preparations for war, which may enable her to resist ex- 
ternal attack for a certain time; but her existence, ever in danger 
from internal commotion, is rather a menace than a security to 
the balance of power in Europe, which would be far better 
guaranteed (even supposing France to obtain some augmentation 
of territory and influence) by the creation of a free and powerful 
state in the north of Italy, with fifteen or sixteen millions of 
inhabitants, by the reconstruction of an independent kingdom in 





* The battle of Magenta may induce some doubt, however, as to the real 
efficiency of this boasted engine of her power. 
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the valley of the Danube, which would obviate in a great measure 
the peril to be apprehended from the falling to pieces of Turkey, 
and by the increased importance which would necessarily accrue 
to Prussia, were she the only first-rate power in Germany. 
Such a change in the map of Europe would, in our belief, be far 
more favourable to the real commercial and political interests 
of free and Protestant England, than the further maintenance 
of the artificial arrangements made in 1815. 

We can understand that England should be opposed to another 
series of conquests, such as those of the first Napoleon in the 
beginning of the century ; but there is a vast difference between 
this and active, or even passive, support of Austria. We cannot 
admit that any reasons of temporary expediency could justify one 
free nation in assisting to bind the chains of another, and we 
must believe any Englishman who shall be found advocating 
such a course, either directly or indirectly, to be under gross de- 
lusion as to the real character of the Austrian Government. Let 
Austria fight for her own preservation,—if she can maintain her 
ground against the Italians, backed up as they now are, they do 
not deserve freedom ; but if the soldiers who have pillaged unre- 
sisting villages, who have ill-used defenceless peasants in every 
possible manner, and who are commanded by generals who do not 
blush to threaten whole towns with pillage and total destruction, 
and their inhabitants with instant death, should the latter not give 
instant information of the approach of French or Italian patrols, or 
of single emissaries, whether in uniform or in disguise, or should 
even a single individual give notice of the movements of the Aus- 
trians, or of any persons belonging to their army,* prove unable, as 
they have hitherto done, to withstand the attack of their adversaries, 
let Austria abide the issue, whatever it may be. If, encouraged 
by the example of Italy, Hungary seize this opportunity to regain 
her lost liberty ; if Croatia and the other provinces rise to punish 
the ill-faith which lured them to their own suffering, let not man 
seek to obstruct the justice of God, which though often long de- 





* See the proclamation issued by Baron Zobel, commanding the I and K 
7th corps at Mortara, 24th May, 1859. Nor are other Austrian proclamations 
less remarkable. In his order, dated Gaslasco, 24th May, Count Gyulai gave 
his word of honour that any village, an inhabitant of which should commit any 
offence against the Imperial armies, should be punished by fire and sword; and 
in Milan itself, the Governor Andor Melcyerde Kelleme, published a list of 
eleven political crimes punishable by instant death, threats being included in 
the number. We may also cite the order of Marshal Lieutenant Urban, at 
Varese, demanding three millions of lire (100,000/.), from that small town, 
within twenty hours, and menacing the utmost severity in case of the very 
least resistance. Can a power, the chief generals of which issue and are ready 
to —_ such orders, be considered by any one a fit aily for free and liberal 
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layed, sooner or later overtakes the evil-doer. Should England 
put forth her strength to save Austria from destruction, a day 
will come when she will repent, that having the choice of 
honourable neutrality, she preferred spending her millions 
and pouring out her blood in behalf of the oppressor instead of 
the oppressed. The third Napoleon is now enacting in Italy the 
part that England herself played in Spain half a century ago. 
She then freely gave both blood and treasure to secure the inde- 
pendence of a nation, which might be said to be nothing to her. 
Now that another is struggling for the same great cause on another 
field, let not jealousy of the influence to be thus acquired, or over- 
suspicion as to the motives that have prompted, or fear of the mag- 
nitude of the consequences that may ensue from this contest, lead 
her into a misconception as to the principle contended for or the 
aim to be attained. Let the English Government and Parliament 
give ear to the voice of the nation, as expressed by the Lord 
Mayor and the City of London in their address to the Queen: 
let England remain aloof in her sea-girt isle, and let the prayer 
of all her free children be that put up by the judges of a single 
combat in the middle ages—God defend the right ! 








CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


CCORDING to Dr. J. H. Newman,! knowledge is either natural 
A or supernatural, and is derived from distinct fields of objects, as 
well as communicated by different instrumentalities. The field of 
natural knowledge is the world or universe, into relation with which 
we are brought by our senses and by our moral and intellectual 
faculties ; the field of supernatural knowledge is “the more marvellous 
universe,” of which God himself is the fulness, and which can only be- 
come known to us through other faculties specially derived from Him. 
This distinction is really founded upon a dualism which excludes God 
from the kingdom of nature and from the reason of man, and is sup- 
ported by assuming the existence of faculties in some men not common 
to all, but peculiar to the chosen ones, and immediately bestowed by 
God himself. And the conclusion drawn from this separation of the 
kingdoms of Nature and Spirit is this, that the knowledge which be- 
longs to the one kingdom can never really clash with that which 
belongs tothe other. So that “theology and science, whether in their 
respective ideas, or again in their own actual fields on the whole, are 
incommunicable, incapable of collision, and needing at most to be con- 
nected, never to be reconciled.” p. 225. And if this contrast be 
admitted between theology and science generally, it is especially 
marked between theology and physics—the science which is concerned 
about matter. For the physicist can only observe, record, classify, 
watch, anticipate, and, to a certain extent, elicit phenomena; he can- 
not penetrate into sources or causes, neither discover whence the world 
was, nor how long it shall last, nor as to matter, whether it is self- 
existent or created, whether it ever began to be or shall ever come to 
nought. Theology, on the other hand, is concerned, not with phe- 
nomena or results, but with the “ cause and source of things ””—the 
“Author of Nature.” “It begins at the other end of knowledge, and 
is occupied, not with the finite but with the Infinite,” not with matter 
but with mind, not with this world but with the supreme Creator, not 
with the body but with the soul and its life in a world to come. 
Physics and theology scarcely touch each other, and where they do 
touch “have no intercommunion, have no ground of difference or 
agreement, of jealousy or of sympathy,” p. 231. It is, therefore, quite 
popes for religious persons, under the teaching of the “ Catholic” 

hurch, to entertain any apprehension of the discoveries of science, as 





2 “Lectures and Essays on University Subjects.” By John H. Newman, D.D. 
of the Oratory, London: Longmans, 1859. pen 
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if they could in any way be found to clash with revelation,—with 
matters of faith. But then, 


** It is true that revelation has in one or two instances advanced beyond its 
chosen territory, which is the invisible world, in order to throw light upon the 
history of the material universe. Holy Scripture, it is perfectly true, does de- 
clare a few momentous facts, so few that they may be counted, of a physical 
character. It speaks of a formation out of chaos, which occupied six days ; 
it speaks of the firmament; of the sun and moon being created for the sake of 
the earth ; of the earth being immovable; of a great deluge; and of several 
other similar facts and events. It is true; nor is there any reason why 
we should not accept these statements in their letter, whatever that letter 
actually means ; but at the same time we must recollect that zat it means has 
seldom being determined in the case of these statements, or very partially, by 
any authoritative interpretation, and that, in the absence of that interpretation, 
there is perhaps some presumption in saying, that it means this, and does not 


mean that.”—(p. 237.) 


Physics, therefore, and theology can scarcely clash because they 
occupy totally distinct fields, and where a collision might be appre- 
hended, none such can really happen, until science has clearly ascer- 
tained its facts, and the Scriptural statements which appear in contradic- 
tion to them have been authoritatively interpreted. But though 
physics and theology cannot quarrel, physical philosophers and 
theologians may and do. 

To those of us who cannot convince ourselves of the existence of any 
such authority as is supposed to reside in the Roman Catholic Church, 
nor even trace the logical process by which others have come to believe 
in it, this eseape from a difficulty, under the silence of the infallible in- 
terpreter, may appear a subtilty and a subterfuge. Nevertheless, as we 
must allow that others may have sincerely so convinced themselves 
individual members of the Roman Church may seem to enjoy a greater 
practical freedom in their scientific conclusions than those Protestants 
who feel themselves tied down at all points to the mere letter of Scrip- 
ture. And if the apparent clash of Scriptural declarations with scien- 
tifically ascertained mundane facts were really confined to the instances 
quoted by Dr. Newman, “ which can be counted on the fingers,” many 
even among Protestants might be satisfied with something like the 
solution which he proposes, and be content to accept the results of 
scientific investigations as they emerge, without being compelled to 
affix any special meaning to a few Scriptural passages which might 
seem at variance with them. 

Perhaps it should arouse some surprise that Dr. Newman should 
maintain, with respect to Theology and Physics, that they need no 
reconciliation, only connexion, and that he makes no reference on such 
a subject to the great mystery in his own church, that of Transub- 
stantiation. For in the Eucharist, science plainly declares one thing and 
Roman theology another ; and, not to pursue that subject polemically, 
it is strange that an eminent theologian should pass it by as not 
requiring reconciliation, when natural knowledge specities a substance 
to be of wheaten grains, grown in a given field in the year 1858, and 
supernatural knowledge reveals it to be a body, born of a woman as 
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many years ago. To return, however, to the contradictions, real or 
apparent, between Scripture and science, they are by no means con- 
fined to the few astronomical or geological instances indicated by Dr. 
Newman. The whole range of the Scripture Miracles requires solution, 
if a Scriptural Theology is to be brought into unison or reconciled 
with modern science. It is not possible so to part off the doctrinal 
Theology of the New Testament especially, from the record of the 
facts out of which it arises, as to escape the necessity for inquiring 
what, after all, the facts were, really and substantially. Granting, for 
a moment, that the doctrine of the Trinity is a Scriptural one, it is 
one of few doctrines which can be said to lie wholly in the tran- 
scendental region, where there is neither proof nor disproof. Like 
doctrines are indeed those of the Atonement as popularly understood, of 
the Intercessory Mediation of Jesus Christ, of Sacramental efficacy, 
which, whether they be true or not, do not admit of verification, and, 
beyond supplying certain grounds of appeal, have little practical bearing. 
Others, however, are more closely connected with alleged physical 
facts, such as the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension. Moreover, there is a great mass of miracle recorded in 
the New Testament, concerning which it cannot be said, that it so 
wholly belongs to the region of Nature and Physics as that the reality 
or unreality of the facts has no bearing upon the Christian Theology ; 
nor,on the other hand, do the miraculous narratives so exclusively belong, 
at least on the face of them, to the region of supernatural and super- 
sensual knowledge as that the materiality of the facts becomes unimpor- 
tant. At least it does not as yet so appear to the English understanding. 
If, indeed, a person like Dr. Newman, who has penetrated deeply, not 
only polemically but experimentally, into the Protestant as well as into 
the Romish Theology, were to assure us that the contra-physical narra- 
tives of the New Testament need not, theologically, be accepted 
according to the letter, that they might be taken symbolically, that 
the interpretation of them was an open question which no sufficient 
authority had as yet determined, he would diffuse a sense of relief 
far beyond the limits of his present communion. No one could render 
a greater service to the cause of the Christian religion than he who 
should remove from it the stumbling-block of the contra-physical nar- 
ratives contained in the Gospels. For the very facts which at some 
periods, and even recently, have been relied on as the most substantial 
evidences of the specially divine origin of Christianity, have now become 
the greatest obstacles to its reception. 

There has hitherto appeared no work in England undertaking to 
supply an impartial discussion of the subject of miracles. There are 
not wanting books of an extreme character on different sides—on one 
side pointing out in a striking, but sometimes contemptuous and offen- 
sive manner, the objections to a literal acceptation of the miraculous 
narratives in the New Testament; on another, repeating worn-out 
platitudes with an equally contemptuous ignoring of the difficulties of 
sincere and thoughtful persons. To supply this want, and to attempt 
“a perfectly impartial, candid, and unpolemical discussion of the subject 
of miracles, imperatively demanded at the present day, in immediate 
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connexion with the vast progress of physical knowledge,” is the object 
of Professor Powell’s “‘ Third Series of Essays.’ 

No one is better qualified to review the relation in which physical 
knowledge has stood to theology at different periods of human history, 
and no one is endowed with a more calm temper in which to approach 
the consideration of opinions prevailing in our own day. So far from 
the view expressed by Dr. Newman, of the entire separation of the 
fields of Physics and Theology having been generally received, they 
have always been esteemed to be most intimately connected. We 
cannot follow Professor Powell through his interesting historical sketch 
of the progress of physical science, with interspersed notices of its 

ing upon theological questions at different periods, as we must 
reserve our space for another portion of the work. But we must 
commend the following observations to the serious reflection of reli- 
gious persons who are alarmed at the increased cultivation of physical 
science among us, and especially at the growing conviction in the 
minds of educated persons that the laws of the divine universe do not 
suffer interruption :— 


“Though there exists among us a very considerable amount of scepticism, 
and even positive and avowed disbelief in Christianity as a Divine Revelation, 
or in its peculiar doctrines in detail, that disbelief may be in all cases traced 
up to the influence, zot of physical, but of metaphysical and moral speculation. 

“ And if we venture to fale at all to individual examples, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that scarcely one single instance, among ourselves at the 
present day, can be adduced of a physical philosopher who has published or 
avowed opinions hostile to the Christian doctrines, while several have written 
in defence and support of them. If such men feel the necessity for enlarged 
views of universal order, and discard the idea of physical interruptions, this 
has in no instance led to any rejection of the moral and spiritual teaching of 
the Gospel.”—(pp. 214, 215.) 


To a certain extent, indeed, Professor Powell appears to agree with 
Dr. Newman. He does not, it is true, allow, in one sense, that there 
is any supernatural truth, for the supernatural is only the offspring of 
ignorance and superstition. But neither can natural knowledge or 
natural theology do more than conduct us to the vestibule of the 
higher Theism. And the more exalted conceptions of a Creator, of a 
personal God, a moral Governor, must be derived from some other 
source. And Professor Powell especially instances, with respect to the 
idea of Creation, that physical science shows no trace of a beginning 
such as is implied in that theological term; and more than that, as the 
idea is not met with among the Greeks, so is it philosophically incon- 
ceivable, and Mr. Mansel’s admission is quoted to that effect. But 
then Mr. Powell adds— 

“The idea of creation is wholly one of revelation, accepted by faith ; and, if 


guided by Christianity, the assertion of it will rest in the general expression, 
and will never degenerate into an admixture with the obsolete cosmogonies of 





2 <*The Order of Nature considered in Reference to the Claims of Revelation.” 
A Third Series of Essays. By the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. London: Longmans. 1859. 
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older eames, By faith we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the Word of God (Heb. xi. 3).”—(p. 257.) 


To our apprehension, it rather appears that the Jewish mode of 
thought prevails throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, and that 
reference is made in it to the historical creation of Genesis. Buta 
creation out of nothing is really inconceivable and can neither be con- 
cluded from scientific observation nor be the object of a revelation. 

The greatest interest, however, will centre upon the third Essay in 
the present volume, especially considering the author’s academical and 
clerical position. In it he examines “ the rationalistic and other theo- 
ries of miracles,’ which have been proposed for the purpose of solving 
the difficulties of the miraculous narratives of the New Testament, of 
ascertaining their probable origin, and fixing their value. Solvents 
have been applied to certain portions of the Old Testament, such as to 
the relation of the sun and moon standing still, and the shadow going 
back on the sun-dial of Ahaz, with much more freedom than they 
have to the miraculous narratives of the New Testament: but they 
have not been altogether discouraged relatively to the New Testament, 
even by persons of orthodox reputation, with respect to some portions 
or details. Little, however, was attempted towards anything of a 
systematic reconciliation until the time of Semler, who may be con- 
sidered the founder of the rationalistic school. His method was 
chiefly critical, and was ripened by Paulus into what is called, properly 
speaking, the naturalistic scheme. Controversial divines have been too 
prone to ascribe an irreligious motive to all speculators and critics 
who attempt such methods of conciliation. But, so little could any such 
motive be fairly attributed to Paulus, that his purpose was to vindicate 
the truth of the New Testament against the attack made upon it in 
the Wolfenbuttel Fragments. Nevertheless, the solutions of Paulus, 
which undertake to find a natural basis for all the New Testament 
miracles, though they may occasionally suggest a true source of the 
narrative, and are generally plausible, yet are frequently, as Professor 
Powell justly describes them— 


“ Of a trivial, far-fetched, and laboured kind; and the immense multitude of 
coincidences and combinations of circumstances and extraordinary occurrences, 
which it thus becomes necessary to suppose concentrated in one short period, 

resents too complex a mass of hypotheses to furnish a real and satisfactory 
theory of the whole series of the evangelical miracles.”—(p. 333.) 


Then follows an exposition of the hypothesis of Strauss, and the 
necessity is pointed out, of distinguishing between the destructive 
and constructive portions of his work, between his criticism in detail 
of the Gospel histories and his theory of myth. And it is explained 
to the English reader, who may have been much misled by tirades in 
Evangelical periodicals, that “a myth is a doctrine expressed in a nar- 
rative form, an abstract moral or spiritual truth dramatised in action 
and personification, where the object is to enforce faith, not in the 
parable, but in the moral” (p. 340). But these myths are not to be 
supposed to have been composed as fictions out of a set purpose, much 
less out of a deceptive one; on the contrary, to have been a spon- 
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taneous growth—and the important inquiry relative to the mythical 
theory of Strauss is this, whether there was time for the development 
of myth between the events reported and the composition of the 
fabulous narratives in which they are now handed down. Allowing 
the force of many of Strauss’s criticisms, and the facility with 
which Messianic ideas might agglutinate themselves round the his- 
torical nucleus of the life of Jesus, Mr. Powell again considers the 
Straussian hypothesis to be unsatisfactory as supplying a solution 
generally of the miraculous narratives of the Gospels. 

The next theory passed in review is that of Feuerbach, which would 
resolve the supernatural stories by referring them to the force of 
imagination ; and it is difficult to say to what length in an individual 
case the exaggerating or distorting power of the imagination may not 
extend. But here, as before, it is felt that the one key will not fit all 
the complications of the records as they have come down to us, nor 
account for the details of the histories, scarcely account satisfactorily 
for the details of a few. 

Ewald’s Life of Christ is then briefly noticed; that distinguished 
biblicist, though his meaning is often enveloped in vague expressions— 
and he sometimes stops short when he appears on the point of some 
definite conclusion—has this advantage over other reconcilers, that he 
does not stake everything upon one hypothesis; he adopts at some 
times solutions akin to those of the older rationalists; at others, and 
as his more peculiar principle, supposes an overpowering spiritual in- 
fluence to have issued from Jesus. And a dominant spiritual nature 
may have exercised such a sway upon the minds and affections of the 
disciples as to have effected some of the results which are ascribed to 
their faith, and may account for the popular belief and record of many 
more. Still, the application of this solution can only have a limited range. 

As little satisfaction is to be derived from the speculations of Neander ; 
for the throwing the miracles of the New Testament into the back- 
ground, and assigning them only a subordinate place in the scheme of 
the divine manifestation in Jesus, is not to solve the difficulty of recon- 
ciling them with the uniform order of natural laws. The question to 
the practical English mind is—Did the events happen as related, or 
did they not? Mr. Powell concludes, that we have not really the 
data requisite for a minute examination of the miracles; “we cannot 
recal the conditions or cross-examine the witnesses:” and he directs 
attention to a wise remark of Neander’s, “ we deem it better to acknow- 
ledge a problem unsolved than to gain attempts at solution on the one 
side or the other, which will not satisfy a clear thinker” (p. 372). It 
seems to us, that much of the difficulty in this case arises from a self- 
imposed necessity, a necessity for reconciling the observed order of the 
kosmos with the Gospel narratives presumed to be part of a divine 
scheme, or at least to claim to be part of a divine scheme. Now, in 
fact, they do not claim for themselves anything of the kind, or pro- 
fess to be more than compilations of traditions. They are a result of 
Christianity during a certain period and under certain circumstances, 
they are not a part of Christianity itself. And we possess important 
evidence to show, that before the publication of these narratives, and 
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by the first Apostolic teachers, no stress was laid on miracles like those 
which form so large a portion of the Gospel histories. Thus St. Paul 
does not quote the present Gospels, which were not compiled when he 
wrote, nor any traditions like them :— 


“He makes no reference to any of the Gospel miracles, except only those 
specially connected with the personal office and nature of Christ; and even 
i are never insisted on in their physical details, but solely in their spiritual 
and doctrinal application. 

“Thus the resurrection of Christ is emphatically dwelt upon, not in its 

hysical letter, but in its doctrinal spirit; not as a chedislagiont phenomenon, 
But as the corner-stone of Christian faith and hope, the type of spiritual life 
here and the assurance of eternal life hereafter And in this spiritual 
sense has the Christian Church in all ages acknowledged these Divine mysteries 
and miracles, ‘not of sight, but of faith’—not expounded by science, but 
delivered in traditional formularies—celebrated in festivals and solemnities by 
sacred rites and symbols—embodied in the creations of art, and proclaimed by 
choral harmonies.”—(pp. 459, 460.) 


Mr. Mansel has prefixed to the third edition of his Bampton Lec- 
tures an additional preface,’ in which he adverts to some points touched 
on by different critics. A work of so much ambition as the lectures 
themselves, especially when somewhat peremptory in its tone, would 
naturally provoke controversy and from very opposite quarters. The 
purpose of the author was to assign limits to reason in matter of 
religion, without narrowing the range of faith. And his special diffi- 
culty lies in this, that he comprehends faith as a form of religious 
thought common to humanity, so that some at least of the limitations 
applied to the reason must apply to faith likewise. As a form of 
thought, faith requires the same distinct conception of its object which 
reason does ; and if distinct conceptions of the divine are not possible 
to reason, they are not possible to faith. With other theologians 
this difficulty is often turned aside by the assumption that Christian 
faith is a divinely imparted grace, which gives an insight into things 
hidden from unassisted reason and from ordinary human credence. 
But by such an assumption the ground of a common principle of ap- 
peal as between the Christian advocate and the sceptic would be 
abandoned, and Mr. Mansel does not resort to any such violent 
method. The consequence is that his doctrine of limitation is a two- 
edged sword, which cuts both at reason and faith, though he does not 
appear to recognise that it does ; for after saying in his second preface— 


“Tt is obvious that, if there is any object whatever of which the human 
mind is unable to form a clear and distinct conception, the inability equall 
ernie us for proving or disproving a given doctrine in all cases in whic 
such a conception is an indispensable condition of the argument,”—(p. 7.) 


he adds in a line or two further on, respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
“Such mysteries clearly belong not to reason but to faith;” as if an 
object of faith need not to be clearly conceived as well as an object of 
demonstration ; as if before we can say we believe, disbelieve, or sus- 





8 Preface to the third edition of Mansel’s “Bampton Lectures.” London: 
John Murray. 1859. 
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pend judgment, we must not of necessity present to ourselves what it 
is that we so accept, or reject, or hesitate about. And he continues— 


“The preliminary inquiry which distinguishes a reasonable from an unrea- 
sonable belief, must be directed not to the premises by which the doctrine can 
be — or disproved as reasonable or unreasonable, but to the nature of the 
authority on which it rests as revealed or unrevealed.—(p. 7.) 


It is true that we are no sufficient judges beforehand whether 
events are likely to happen, or to have happened, which yet we may 
upon sufficient evidence accept as having happened, any more than we , 
are able before our knowledge is adequately advanced to appreciate 
truths which admit of actual demonstration. But in the one case, as 
much as in the other, the question must be put before us clearly—both 
before we can accept or reject upon evidence, and before we can weigh 
the steps in a demonstration. The clear putting of the question to be 
decided upon evidence, must precede the inquiry as to the nature and 
value of the evidence alleged. In this case, the clear putting of the 
supposed fact or doctrine must precede any inquiry as to the revela- 
tion on which it is alleged to rest, or as to what is meant by a revela- 
tion, or as to whether a revelation in the sense required is itself con- 
ceivable; in other words, first of all must come the ascertaining 
whether the doctrine or the fact proposed is conceivable by the 
reason ; for things: may be conceivable by the imagination which are 
not conceivable by the reason, as a Centaur, a Cerberus, a Chimera, a 
man half marble, as in the Arabian tale. And the existence of such 
monsters may even be vouched for by sacred tradition, by an authority 
claiming to be of the nature of a revelation. By the uninstructed 
mind such things are imagined as real, for the uninstructed mind does 
not as yet perceive the incongruities which they involve. As the 
reason becomes enlightened they are relegated to the region of poetry. 
But the first question for the reason is, whether these existences are 
conceivable without self-contradiction, and not until they were found 
to be conceivable could a further question even arise, whether the 
revelation, or tradition, which declared them as facts, were worthy of 
credit. Indeed until found conceivable, and the notions of them 
parted off from other notions, even a revelation concerning them would 
be non-significant. Hence the futility of the refuge which old-fashioned 
theologians provide for themselves when they plead, that mysteries 
impenetrable by reason are to be received by faith. For faith no more 
penetrates that which is hidden, the infinite or the absolute, than 
reason does, and reason acknowledges its weakness in the presence of 
the unknown as well as faith. Neither is there any service in the dis- 
tinction sometimes drawn between that which is contrary to reason, 
and that which is above reason, for expressions which attempt to con- 
vey that which is above reason are simply unintelligible. If one 
should say, “ Z’his is a round square,” the proposition would be con- 
trary to reason; but if he should say, “ It ts a round square, but tts 
roundness and squareness are different from what you understand by 
roundness and squareness,” then his doctrine would be unintelligible, 
his words non-significant. So, if in delivering the doctrine of the 
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Trinity, theologians employ the word “ persons” to express a threefold 
relation within the divine unity, they are naturally met with the 
objection that it is unreasonable, because inconceivable to suppose 
three consciousnesses in one consciousness; and if it is replied, we use 
the word “person”? in a sense above reason, in a sense to which the 
definition of an individual consciousness does not apply, then is their 
doctrine mere sound, non-significant, as unmeaning to faith as it is to 
reason. It is further, as we understand them, a principal object of the 
lectures to show that reason and faith mutually limit each other; that 
reason cannot undertake to prove or disprove all things, especially 
Divine things, demonstratively ; and that faith degenerates into cre- 
dulity if it accepts, without examination of evidence, all things alike 
which are propounded to it. Now, if these faculties thus debate con- 
cerning how much in human thought properly falls to the share of 
each, each must alike have a clear conception of the matter in dispute, 
or a conception at least equally clear or equally indistinct. Thus the 
conclusions even of the demonstrative reason are to a certain extent 
hypothetical and only probable, because the conceptions with which 
the reason deals can only inadequately and uncertainly represent their 
objects. 

“If we have not such a conception of the Divine nature as is sufficient for 
the aga demonstration of religious truths, our rational conviction in any 

icular case must be regarded not as a certainty, but as a probability.”— 

f. to third edition (p. 8). 

And again— 

“If the infinite can only be apprehended under finite symbols, and the 
authority of those symbols tested by finite evidences, there is always room for 
error, in consequence of the inadequacy of the conception to express com- 
pletely the nature of the object.”—(JZd.) 


When faith, therefore, receives a testimony concerning the Divine 
through the evidence of that which claims to be a revelation, there is 
compounded with the uncertainty which belongs to all human thought 
in consequence of the inadequate and hypothetical character attached 
to its symbols, a further uncertainty respecting the validity of the 
claim. Hence faith in a revelation, at least such a faith as Mr. Mansel 
seems to contemplate, cannot supplement the defects of our natural 
conceptions of divine things, but rather imports into them a new 
element of probability, that is, of uncertainty. And with respect to 
the regulative power ascribed to faith in matters of belief as well as of 
practice, it is not very intelligible how faith can determine itself. On 
evidence far short of demonstration we are often bound to act—but 
we cannot make the improbable appear probable, or receive the un- 

ved as proved, by believing that we ought to do so. Possibly 

- Mansel has no such meaning, yet he seems to think that it is our 
duty to believe in a certain way. He must perceive that this can 
only be true indirectly, that it is not our duty to have a right 
belief—which from our circumstances and capacities may not be in 
our power, but to take pains in order that we may have a right belief. 
As neither when a juror is weighing the probable evidence submitted 
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to him, is it his duty to come to a right conclusion, but to endeavour 
by attention and impartiality to come to a right one. 

From the brief notices in this Preface, if from no other source, it 
would appear that the Bampton Lectures have not proved such a 
triumph for orthodoxy as at one time was expected; in demolishing 
the bugbear of the Philosophy of the Infinite they have opened many 
questions in a somewhat startling form for the orthodox—and on no 
point probably will they ultimately render more service to the cause of 
truth than in directing attention to a fresh examination of the evi- 
dences of Christianity. If Mr. Mansel should himself pursue that 
investigation, he will not, we are convinced, find the issue so simple 
as he appears to anticipate. It will not turn out merely to be an 
alternative, whether the historical Jesus is demonstrably by reason, or 
credibly by faith to be described in the terms of the ecclesiastical 
creeds, or to be denounced as an “impostor.” In the meantime, 
Mr. Mansel has cleared away some incumbrances from the ground pre- 
paratory to a fresh elaboration of the evidences; for if he has shown, 
that on philosophical and purely abstract principles it is not legitimate 
to take exception, @ priori, to a supposed revelation on the ground of 
its contents, so on the other hand it will follow from what he has laid 
down, that, @ priori, we are not justified in expecting a supernatural 
revelation, either at all, or at a particular juncture. 

Although no human mind is capable of @ priori judgment in such a 
sense as would imply a comprehension of all-being with the multi- 
farious relations of its parts—there are principles or axioms, though 
they be but shadows of truths and incomplete, and themselves not 
altogether primary, but derivative and the result of observation, not 
altogether Catholic, or equally recognised, but temporary by reason of 
their imperfectness—which yet deserve the name of @ priorz principles 
relatively. Philosophy therefore has a fluctuating form, and the office 
of a history of Philosophy is to trace these fluctuations, and to note 
how they are dependent upon the circumstances of the human being; 
upon the state in which he finds himself and the energy which he puts 
forth ; upon that which he inherits, combined with that which he 
gains, upon his preconceptions and upon his observations. And Dr. 
Ritter* truly remarks, that philosophy, with all its pretensions of being 
the mistress and guide of human life, is itself a product. Other 
guides and leaders, as Church and State, instead of being pure causes 
are products of that which has gone before, and as well as philosophy 
are collective results, guides and leaders only to individuals. Philo- 
sophy attempts as far as possible to assign causes, to indicate ideas, 
at least to point out laws. But no philosophy has proved itself abso- 
lute, each becomes obsolete in its turn—is only hypothetical and de- 
pendent upon the advance of science which furnishes its material. 
Philosophy sometimes taking leaps in advance, and in the dark, or the 
twilight, makes happy anticipations, sometimes efforts which end in 





_5 “Die Christliche Philosophie nach ihrem Begriff, ihren aiissern Verhiilt- 
nissen und in ihrer Geschichte bis auf die neuesten Zeiten.” Von Dr. Heinrich 
Ritter. Erster Band. London: D, Nutt. 1858, 
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nothing. Christianity has both modified philosophy and been modi- 
fied by it. It is not originally a philosophy, but it entered the world 
at a time when it was full of philosophical doctrines. The philo- 
sophies struggled for it, taking for granted, however, the facts related 
in its original records. 

In lapse of time the facts of Christianity have become an immense 
aggregate ; they are the facts of Christendom, of the life of a large 
portion of the civilized world. But in all the stages of this formation, 
the preconceptions belonging to each age have modified both its the- 
ology and its philosophy. Thus it cannot be doubted that Gnosticism 
had its root in the same problems which gave birth also to Christianity 
—namely, in an unrest and disquietude of heart respecting the power 
of evil, and ina yearning after some solution of its appearance, and 
after some promise of its overthrow. The answers attempted to these 
questions, concerning the origin and dominion of evil, fell necessarily 
into two principal forms and implied two different theories. The one 
answer rested upon a theory of a dualism apparently confirmed 
by observation of the course of the world. The other answer, to 
avoid a dualism, would represent the good principle as the source of 
all, and the evil as only secondary, originated, subordinate—the yearn- 
ings of the heart confirm this theory. Christianity as originally 
taught subordinated the principle of evil, but the stronger dualism of 
the East had many struggles with it under the form of Manichzism ; 
and even ultimately modified it in the Augustinian and Calvinistic 
doctrine by the extent ascribed to human corruption, the range allowed 
to the kingdom of Satan, and the irrevocableness of damnation. A 
curious instance of the strange attempts made in the early Christian 
period to reconcile Biblical tradition with floating opinion concerning 
good and evil, is met with in the Clementines, not mentioned, we 
think, by Dr. Ritter, where, in a singular kind of Trinity, the Father 
is represented with his Son Jesus on his right hand, and Satan on his 
left. Moreover, the Christian doctrine was confirmed in a quasi- 
dualism, by its repugnance to Valentinianism. For it was common to 
Valentinianism, and the emanation doctrines generally, to represent 
all imperfect natures as outgoings in their several degrees from the one 
Source of All: thus the existence of the imperfect is accounted for 
as an outgoing from the perfect. But the highest good of such an 
imperfect nature must be that it should return to its native source, 
and be absorbed into its origin. In contrast with this, Christianity 
taught the expectation of the originally imperfect elevating itself and 
becoming assimilated to the perfect. Midway also between the dualistic 
doctrine and the doctrine of emanation and evolution, appears to be 
that which has long been the generally received Christian doctrine of 
a creation out of nothing. But that doctrine is nowhere clearly laid 
down in Scripture, and assumed its sharpness by a logical necessity 
between other doctrines. We have no means here of giving anything 
like an analysis or description of this portion of Dr. Ritter’s truly 
noble work, and have merely touched upon a single specimen of the 
sort of matter, of which a rich supply is prepared for the theological 
student. A history of the genesis of doctrine, and of the changes to 
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which it has been subject, is especially valuable at the present time, 
when on the one hand it is maintained that Christian doctrine has 
been unchanged and is unchangeable, while on the other its origin is 
inquired into with a sifting and not always friendly scrutiny. This 
very dogma of a Creation out of nothing is now called in question 
by the closest thinkers. For, 1. A creation out of nothing is incon- 
ceivable. 2. There is no more trace of a beginning in fact than in 
thought, in observed existence than in speculation. 3. The absence 
of the doctrine in documents of Jewish origin is psychologically 
necessary, for the Jewish mind held quite aloof from all attempts to 
conceive absolute and unconditioned eternity, either a parte ante, or 
a parte post. 4. The presence of the doctrine in the patristic period 
is accounted for as a controversial consequence. 5. Its absence from 
the creeds is both an evidence that it was not considered essential in 
the primitive Church, and that it may fairly remain an open question 
with Christian people in time to come. But whether objectively true 
or not, the creation-doctrine retains its historical importance, as a key 
of theology, through the whole of the patristic and scholastic periods, 
and is connected with all the distinctions ultimately so sharply drawn 
between spirit and matter, the natural and the supernatural. The 
very foundations of modern science were laid by the schoolmen, who 
so distinguished between the realm of nature and of knowledge and 
the realm of grace and revelation. When nature plainly ceased to be 
sacred, it became lawful for man to interrogate her closely. The natu- 
ralist had no need thenecforward to be deterred from his researches by any 
fear of making a goddess bleed. But the results of modern science having 
been obtained, it may turn out that the distinctions which formerly 
rendered them possible to men are not tenable and must be modified. 

Dr. Ritter brings down to the close of the scholastic period this 
portion of the most important work for the history of doctrine and 
philosophy which has appeared for many years. 

We must not be very sanguine as to the discovery of any new 
facts which can throw light upon the origin of the Gospels, and 
must neither push old evidence or new to conclusions which it will not 
fairly sustain. And in no branch of the Gospel question is this cau- 
tion more necessary than in that which is concerned about the original 
language of the first Gospel. This inquiry, says Mr. Roberts,® meets 
the student at the very threshold of the New Testament, and is not 
only first in the order in which it occurs to him, but in many respects 
also in the importance which belongs to it. Authorities are nearly 
equally divided on the point, and there are, of course, theological con- 
siderations which tend to give a bias on either side to the decisions of 
critics. Mr. Roberts is not insensible to the bearing which a decision 
as to the original language of that Gospel must have upon the questions 
of the canon and of the inspiration of Scripture. But although the 





6 ‘Inquiry into the Original Language of St. Matthew’s Gospel, with Relative 
Discussions on the Language of Palestine in the time of Christ, and on the Origin 
of the Gospels. By the Rev. Alexander Roberts, M.A., Minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, St. John’s Wood. London: S. Bagster and Sons. 1859. 
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conclusion to which he comes, in favour of the present Greek being 
the original work of St. Matthew, coincides with that which his views 
of inspiration and of the canon would require, he has conducted his 
examination with great coolness and impartiality, and generally with 
that respect for the opinions of others which is becoming a scholar.* 
Necessary to the establishment of the proper originality of the Greek 
Gospel of St. Matthew is a settlement of the question as to Greek 
having been the generally spoken language in Palestine at the period 
to which that Gospel relates. Mr. Roberts does not carry his conclu- 
sion on this part of the subject beyond the fact, that Aramaic and 
Greek were concurrently spoken at that time, the former as the ver- 
nacular of the common people, the latter as the language of the better 
educated classes. He thinks, indeed, that the fact of the books of the 
New Testament (leaving out of the question, for the present, the first 
Gospel) having been composed in Greek, although some of them, as 
for instance the Epistle to the Hebrews, written obviously from Jews 
to Jews, shows the Greek to have been more than concurrent with 
the Aramaic, to have been the prevalent language. And for literary 
purposes undoubtedly it was. But we cannot suppose it to have been 
equally prevalent or dominant with all classes alike, in the country as 
in the city. And when the verbal coincidences of the three first 
Gospels, especially in their reports of the words of Jesus, are relied on 
as proving that they record his ipsissima verba, and that these words 
must therefore have been Greek, the inference is carried beyond the 
warrant of the facts. For it can hardly be maintained, that never in 
the course of his ministry did Jesus address the common people in 
the vernacular, as when he “went through the villages teaching,” or 
when he entered into the Synagogue and read and expounded.—(lIs. 
Ini. 1; Luke iv. 17.) Nor can it be supposed, whatever extension and 
prevalence of the Greek language in Palestine may be conceded, that 
all words of other interlocutors which are given in Greek in the 
Gospels were uttered in Greek—such as addresses from poor lepers, ex- 
clamations from the populace, and the like. In the Acts of the 
Apostles it is expressly said on one occasion, that Paul employed the 
Hebrew tongue (Acts xxi. 40), although his speech is given in Greek. 
But it must naturally have been so, that those who recorded the 
events, or put the tradition in a literary form, would employ the 
language locally dominant, the language more universally diffused and 
more likely to be permanent. They would not make a patchwork of 
Aramaic and Greek, any more than an English missionary in India, 
though he would use at different times his own language or the native 
dialect, would hesitate to record his transactions in English only. The 





> An exception, however, to this general tone of deference to those from whom 
he differs is to be met with in a note at page 144. Dr. Donaldson, in his 
Christian Orthodoxy,” drew a fair distinction between infallibility of Seripture 
and canonicity of Scripture. Whether the one always accompanies the other or 
not isa question to be argued by Biblical critics; at all events, the terms do not 
mutually imply each other ; which Mr. Roberts, not perceiving or not allowing, 
— Dr. Donaldson’s work as ‘a clever but infidel and pernicious pub- 
on. 
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verbal correspondences in the three first Gospels are accounted for, 
because the composers of them thought in Greek—in the Greek then 
current—and intended to give an account of the same events or dis- 
courses, as handed down, although in many cases the traditions may 
have been delivered to them, or the words uttered, in Aramaic. And 
the coincidence in forms of expression, particularly in the record 
of words spoken, between the first and the second and third synoptics, 
leads to the conclusion that its Greek is not a translation, but is Greek 
as original as the Greek of the two others. But much more evidence 
than we at present possess is required as to the authorship of the 
synoptics before we can, with any certainty, conclude further, that dis- 
courses and expressions in which they concur were words actually spoken. 
There is no evidence as to any of the three, and as to the second 
and third it is not even pretended, that they were the work of eye and 
ear witnesses. And the discrepancy in the spoken words of Jesus, 
between the first and fourth Gospels, which are claimed to be the works 
of actual witnesses, more than neutralizes the inferences from the 
verbal coincidences of the first three.* 

Mr. Roberts is quite justified in attributing little importance to the 
external evidence, such as it is, commencing with an Eusebian quotation 
of Papias, for the existence of an Aramaic Gospel by St. Matthew. If, 
however, any remains were to be discovered of a writing which could 
fairly lay claim to be considered an original Aramaic Gospel, a value 
would certainly be given to that vague tradition, which of itself, and 
as yet, it does not possess. Those who are disposed to be sanguine 
respecting the pretensions of Dr. Cureton’s recently-published Syriac 
Gospels, as more nearly representing the original St. Matthew than 
the present Greek does, will find some very cogent reasons at pp. 122 
—182 for regarding them as obviously a translation, and a translation 
of no great critical utility. 

With the sincerest purpose of being impartial for which we have 
already given Mr. Roberts credit, his prepossessions on the subject of 
inspiration may detract in some degree with the critical reader from 
the weight of what he has advanced Thus he says :— 


“It should be borne in mind that while we are not at liberty to call in the 
inspiration of the writers of Scripture to aid us in solving a difficulty which 
arises from some opinion of our own, it ought at the same time to be sufficient 
evidence to us of the unsoundness of any hypothesis, if it appears plainly incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of inspiration, But this has been greatly el ge by 
those who have speculated on the subject of the origin of the Gospels. They 





* Mr. Roberts lays stress on such an expression as évoxddwe, in the sense of 
‘“thardly” or ‘‘ difficultly” (Matt. xix. 23; Mark x. 23; Luke xviii. 24), and infers 
from such an usage that the word must actually have been spdken by Jesus, 
observing, after Bishop Marsh, that ‘the adverb thus peculiarly made use of by 
all three Evangelists is found nowhere else, either in the New Testament, the 
Septuagint, or the Greek Apocryphal books.” But although the adverb does not 
elsewhere occur, the adjective dicroda does (Jer. xlix. 8), and in the sense of 
‘‘ difficulties,” and the adverb may very well have been so current, that it would 
occur to the several compilers alike, not by inspiration because it was the word 
actually spoken, but because it naturally arose to them as the expression of the 
required sentiment, 
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have devised and promulgated theories which are manifestly repugnant to all 
notion of the inspiration of the sacred writers. And yet the books of Scripture 
have been received by these theorists as, for the most part, genuine and 
authentic documents. Now, if there be one thing more evident than another 
in the New Testament, it is the claim which it puts forth to be recognised as 
an inspired book. And if the four Gospels are acknowledged as a genuine 
portion of the canon, they at once take rank with those sacred writings of 
which the Apostle Paul declares, ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.’ ”—(p. 155.) 

There are two things perfectly evident—1. That the New Testament 
never puts forth a claim to be considered a book—it nowhere defines 
its own canon—it is a fascis not a single rod: 2. That it makes no 
claim, in whole or in part, to be inspired: and of the Gospels in par- 
ticular, the author of the third speaks of his undertaking as suggested 
by like undertakings on the part of many others; he thinks himself 
justified, as well as they, in “compiling his narrative” (dvardgas0a 
éuyynow), by reason of the pains he has taken and the opportunities he 
has had—referring obviously only to ordinary human pains and ordinary 
human opportunities. He does not claim to be inspired, to have 
had a revelation, nor even a knowledge of the facts at first hand. 
And if all the Gospels are to be set on an equal footing, no higher 
demand can be made for the others than the third makes for itself. Mr. 
Roberts, moreover, knows well that the text of St. Paul (2 Tim. 
iii. 16) refers to the Old Testament, that there is no evidence that 
any of the Gospels were compiled at the time St. Paul wrote that 
Epistle, that it gives no definition of inspiration, and, as far as it 
describes the “ profitableness” of the divinely-suggested Scripture, it 
limits it to “ teaching (é:dayxy, not ‘ doctrine’), reproof, correction, in- 
struction in righteousness.” Itis from no “ disdain” or “ haughtiness”” 
that what Mr. Roberts calls Rationalism approaches the Gospels without 
a preconceived idea of their divine origin; and though no “ reverence” 
can be too great for the Author of all good gifts, it may be misplaced— 
when that is unduly honoured, as specially, purely, and exclusively 
divine, which contains a mixture of human error, infirmity, and super- 
stition. And Mr. Roberts is far too acute not to perceive, that though 
the non-originality of the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew would be fatal, 
if it could be proved, to the opinion which he holds concerning the 
inspiration of the New Testament, its originality is perfectly con- 
sistent with conclusions on that subject very different from his own. 

Dr. Tulloch is already well known to a select. number of readers by 
his able treatise on “'Theism,” he will become more generally so by 
the singularly well-timed publication of some lectures delivered by him 
at Edinburgh a few months since.” The professor is perfectly at home 
in the literature which belongs to his present undertaking, though he 
makes no unnecessary display of learning; his style is clear, full, and 
rich—and what is a rare excellence on any subject, but especially in 





“Leaders of the Reformation—Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox.” By John 
Tulloch, D.D., Principal and Primarius Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrew's, Author of ‘*Theism” (Burnet Prize Treatise), Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 
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theology, he is a master of the highest kind of rhetoric, winning the 
assent of his hearers to truths against which they might be supposed 
to be prejudiced, by enlisting in his cause other truths which they 
cannot refuse to admit. Dr. Tulloch is capable of large historical views. 
Historians of the Reformation, like Merle d’Aubigné, have fixed 
attention on particular dogmas which emerged among the Reformers, 
and have represented the greatness of their work as if it consisted in 
giving prominence to those specialities—as if Luther was really great 
because he made a large polemical use of the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, or Calvin because he held the indefectibility from grace of 
the elect. Dr. Tulloch brings forward unmistakeably the fact, that the 
Reformers availed themselves only one-sidedly of the principle of the 
right of private judgment—perhaps hardly that ; they set up an infal- 
lible Scripture,—that is, Scripture as infallibly interpreted by them- 
selves against an infallible church—but they were not tolerant of 
dissent from themselves, nor could they imagine that that which they 
then esteemed to be truth might ever appear differently to truly God- 
fearing people in another age. It is really very grand, in our degene- 
rate days, to hear a Professor of Theology in one of the Universities of 
Great Britain use such words as these :— 

“The idea of free faith holding to very different dogmatic views, and yet 
equally Christian—the idea of spiritual life and goodness apart from theoretical 
orthodoxy—hadnot dawned in the sixteenth century, norlong afterwards. Heresy 
was not a mere divergence of intellectual apprehension, but a moral obliquity— 
a statutory offence—to be punished by the magistrate, to be expiated by death. 
It is the strangest and most saddening of all spectacles to contemplate the 
slow and painful process by which the human mind has emancipated itself 
from the dark delusion that intellectual error is a subject of moral offence and 
punishment. It required the lapse of many years to make men begin to 
feel, and it may still require the lapse of many more to make them fully feel, 
that they cannot absolutely fix in their feeble symbols the truth of God; that it 
is ever bursting with its own free might the old bottles in which they would 
contain it; and that consequently, according to that very law of progress by 
which all things live, it is impossible to bind the conscience by any bonds but 
those of God’s own wisdom (Word) in Scripture—a spiritual authority address- 
ing a spiritual subject—a teacher, not of ‘the letter which killeth, but of the 
Spirit which giveth life.’””—(p. 88.) 

We cannot afford space to notice anything further, except to com- 
mend the truly Catholic spirit, and the remarkable delicacy, as well as 
truth, with which Dr. Tulloch describes the peculiar characters exhi- 
bited by the Reformation in Scotland and in England. 

Mr. Bohn has a new issue of a useful Greek Testament ;$ but we do 
not see why advantage should not have been taken of the labours of 
New Testament critics since the time of Scholz. There is a glossary 
adapted for the learner, in which we have observed a few inaccuracies. 

Messrs. Clark’s subscribers are indebted to them for the standard 
character of the works which they introduce to the English reader. 





8 «¢H KAINH AIAOHKH.” Griesbach’s Text, with the various readingsof Mill 
and Scholz, Marginal References to Parallels, and a Critical Introduction, Third 
Edition, Revised and Correeted. London: H. G. Bohn. 1859. 
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Dr. Kurtz’s “ History of the Covenant,”® although we often differ 
from him immensely, is a repertory of learning for the student of the 
Pentateuch. 

Our closer political acquaintance with Mohammedanism in various 
parts of the world during recent years must convince us that as a 
religion it will be long before it will break up or give way. Not only 
in the Turkish Empire, and in our own Indian dominions, has it exhi- 
bited its old persecuting spirit, but in various parts of Africa it mani- 
fests a missionary activity, not only making converts from Paganism 
as in the North, but in the South even perverting from Christianity 
the descendants of neglected European settlers. For those who take 
an interest in the clash of religions, and especially for such as have 
any proselyting design against Islamism, Dr. Muehleisen Arnold’s 
“Tshmael’’ will supply much useful information. It comprises: 1. A 
history of Islamism, treating of its occasion, sources, and success. 2. 
A view of the Mohammedan controversy. The chief value of the 
work is to be found in this latter part. No one should embark con- 
temptuously or unprepared in a religious controversy even with appa- 
rently the weakest antagonist—Protestant with Roman Catholic, or 
Christian with Mohammedan or Hindu. 

A Burney prize essay, entitled “ The Force of Habit,” by Edward 
E. Bowen,!! exhibits the powers of distinct observation and of clear 
expression to a degree which gives great promise in a young author. 
Perhaps the most interesting portion of the essay is that in which he 
points out analogues to the human force of habit, to be met with in 
natures inferior to that of man. There is an immense and rich mine, 
as yet almost wholly unwrought, in comparative psychology. 

Dr. Jost has concluded in a third volume his standard “ History of 
Judaism.”!” For learning, impartiality, and range, it leaves nothing to 
be desired. This last volume embraces three periods ; from 1200 to 
1550, or the Thalmudie period, from 1550 to 1750, or that of the 
later Cabbala, lastly from 1750 to 1858, which may be called the 
period of emancipation. During the darker times of persecution and 
oppression, the Jewish people command our admiration, as much by 
the eminent intellects which emerge among them as by the constancy 
with which they endure suffering. Let us hope that as their freedom 
is now nearly complete in Christendom, the intellectual fruits of the 
times of their liberation may not be less rich than those of the years of 
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their adversities. With respect to England, where they have long 
enjoyed the greatest practical freedom, and where, except in a slight 
matter of form, it is now complete, it is to be regretted that it has 
produced no great name among them, and that in this country the 
movements of the German Jews towards further developments, or 
modifications in doctrine and organization, have met with little response. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


YHE author of a pamphlet on the Foreign Policy of France! at- 
tempts to furnish us with scientific bases for his political super- 
structure. Rejecting the doctrine of self-interest inaugurated under 
Louis Philippe, he proclaims the universal interdependence of all men 
and all peoples, as the supreme moral and spiritual fact, which deter- 
mines duty and reconciles pretensions. All resembling phenomena 
are, he contends, subjected to identical laws, and consequently inter- 
connected. All differing phenomena, moreover, if localized and asso- 
ciated in one object are equally interconnected. The degree of inter- 
dependence is proportional to the number of common attributes, in- 
creasing or decreasing directly with the increase or decrease of these 
attributes. Community of Faith, Race, Interest, and Affection are 
the four elements of international relationship. Under the first cate- 
gory it is at once the interest and duty of France to form an alliance 
with Belgium, Bohemia, Denmark, Spain, Greece, Hungary, Holland, 
Italy, Poland, Portugal, and the Danubian Principalities; under the 
second, again, all these countries are included as the legitimate allies of 
France, except Denmark and Holland; the third category superadds 
Germany, Sweden, and Norway ; the fourth shows a similar result. 
With Great Britain, emancipated from aristocratic rule, France at a 
later period may cultivate relations of amity, on the ground of com- 
munity of religion and partial community of race. With Russia, the 
destroyer of Poland, and the would-be confiscator of the Ottoman 
empire; with Austria, the oppressor of noble nationalities, and Prus- 
sia, the accomplice of Russia and Austria, no sincere or durable alli- 
ance is possible. If attacked by the princes of Europe, France will 
place herself at the head of the people of Europe, and supported by 
her natural allies, Italy, Hungary, Poland, Germany, &c., she will 
march to the holiest of crusades, that of the enfranchisement of the 
people, bearing the immortal banner of Right and Justice, inscribed 
with the brilliant device of Interdependence and Fraternity. 

Three works on the historical development and political position of 
Italy attest the growing importance with which this ill-fated and 
beautiful Peninsula is invested in the eyes of literary men. Brock’s 
“ Italy’’? is intended as an introduction to the history of that country, 
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from the beginning of the first French Revolution to the most recent 
period. The author accuses Austria of having, by her oppressive and 
reactionary measures, facilitated the progress of Napoleonic ambition. 
It is Austrian despotism that has enabled the present ruler of the 
French to delude the Italians into a belief that they will enjoy a 
greater relative freedom under the gis of France than under the do- 
minion of Austria. Herr Brock has an inveterate antipathy to the 
New Buonapartism. Louis Napoleon he considers to have been 
rightly stigmatized as a disturber of the public peace, even before war 
had been openly proclaimed. But strongly as he condemns the selfish 
ambition of this prince, he pronounces the timid policy of the Prussian 
Cabinet still more reprehensible. He maintains that to understand 
aright the position of Italy, we must be impressed with the fact of 
its exceptional character. The Italian people has ever been in a state 
of unrest and fermentation. Effort has never been followed by en- 
joyment. Repose has never succeeded to exertion. In the medieval 
period, Italy, under various republican governments, flourished, as no 
other nation then did. Hers was the highest intellectual culture, in 
art and science, a splendid commercial evolution, and partially, at least, 
a free political development. The decline of Italy began with the rise 
and progress of personal sovereignty. Her principal defect was her 
civil disunion. »She was split up into a number of small and antipa- 
thetic states. Meanwhile, Europe generally was realizing a unity of 
nations. Feudal subdivisions were obliterated. Spain, France, Eng- 
land, and even Russia, have attained to this state of national identity 
and concentration. In two medieval countries alone do we fail to 
recognise this unity: Germany and Italy. National independence, in 
particular, is the great want of Italy. Germans, French, and Aus- 
trians in vain have attempted to govern this country. Their govern- 
ment has resulted in their own misery, as well as in that of the Ita- 
lians. The papal sovereignty is the great obstacle to Italian unity. 
Herr Brock quotes Machiavelli in confirmation of this opinion (Dis- 
corsi, lib. i. cap. 12). He maintains that the Italians are perfectly ripe 
for the abolition of the papacy. The papal government is effete. It 
is unable to protect itself. It flies before danger. It is incapable of 
reform. It does not live in the affections of the Italians, but in the 
bayonets of the French. He adduces numerous documents, some 
being the official reports of the Austrian police, some the testimony of 
unexceptionable persons, as the Duke of Broglie and Pelegrino Rossi, 
to show that the “Seat of St. Peter is the fountain of demoralization 
and corruption ;”’ that the government of the Pope resembles those old 
tottering houses which are kept from falling by the more solid edifices 
which prop them up on both sides, that the temporal power will one 
day escape from its feeble hands, as happened yesterday and will 
happen to-morrow, if foreign support be withdrawn. The moral power 
of the papacy is gone; the papal exchequer is bankrupt; the papal 
system of education is a downright practical negation of the whole 
intellectual culture of our time. Goethe and Schiller are proscribed. 
The works of Milton, Leibnitz, Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, Kant, 
and Montesquieu are also prohibited. Such a state of things, our author 
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declares, cannot possibly continue. In another section of this histo- 
rical introduction, he describes the condition of Italy at the beginning 
of the French Revolution and under the Napoleonic régime. Instead 
of the freedom which had been promised, Italy was directly or indi- 
rectly made dependent on the will of one man, who reigned through 
the kings, viceroys, and princes, among whom it was partitioned. 
Yet the same principles of government, the same laws, the same cur- 
rency, the same weights and measures fostered the sentiment of Italian 
unity ; and in the sense of an equality before the laws and of the abo- 
lition of the invidious privileges of the clergy and nobility, the middle 
classes of Italy recognised at least their civil emancipation. Our 
author shows how this sentiment of nationality was encouraged during 
the struggle with Napoleon by the Italian princes and Austrian gene- 
rals; how all the promises of freedom and independence were for- 
gotten as soon as the danger was withdrawn, and how the resolutions 
of the Congress of Vienna went far to make Italy what Metternich 
afterwards declared it to be, a geographical expression. From 1815 
the supremacy of Austria was felt throughout the whole Peninsula, 
Its very triumph, however, imperilled its success. Popular animosity 
led to a reaction, and the reaction matured into insurrection. Herr 
Brock traces the progress of national discontent and resistance ; re- 
counts the events of 1848-49; characterizes the policy of Mazzini, 
whose influence he ascribes to the universal consciousness of oppression 
and misery, and condemns the ambitious aspirations and projects of 
Charles Albert. He insists that the “conspiracy” lies in the popular 
instinct, and is the product of the century; that the people of Rome 
and Venice went further than Mazzini and Manin, and that the insur- 
gent combatants were bolder and more energetic than Garibaldi and 
Pepe. He believes in the ultimate freedom of Italy, and quotes 
Farini to support the view that “the Italian struggle is a holy war 
because it is a war of independence,” and that “the foreign ruler is 
— a tyrant.” A-sequel to the present brochure is promised at its 
close. 

The second pamphlet? in our list is more strictly historical than the 
previous one. It describes the fortunes of the Italian people under 
the administration of Napoleon, and is designed as the basis of a new 
history of Italy. Italy, says the author, presents the mournful image 
of a lively, intellectual, and highly-gifted people, completely sacrificed 
to the attainment of a purely extrinsic object—the aggrandizement of 
the hierarchy at the time of the Crusades, and the contest with the 
Hohenstaufen. The Church had fulfilled her mission hitherto, on the 
whole, purely and nobly. The ambition of the clergy impaired its 
strength, and prepared the way for its decline. The hierarchy had to 
sustain three attacks. In the two first it conquered in Italy, in the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, aided by the Guelfs and Jesuits, 
but with the loss of its moral and religious vitality. The third assault 
was fatal. Jesuitism robbed the church of its spiritual strength ; the 
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temporal powers placed themselves in opposition to the hierarchy; the 
aristocracy became sunk in sensual enjoyment. With the French 
Revolution, the church, humiliated and abandoned, lost all her in- 
fluence. This sublime catastrophe roused the apathetic and sensual 
Italians— inspired them anew with the idea of freedom and indepen- 
dence, and made them feel deeply their own prostrate condition, and 
desire strongly to ameliorate it. 

The first section of Dr. Ruth’s essay contains some literary criti- 
cism, showing the correspondence between the poetical and historical 
phenomena of the different epochs. The second and last section has 
for its subject the period of the French Revolution, and is distributed 
into the several subdivisions of Piedmont, Lombardy, the States of 
the Church, Naples, and Sicily. The inefficiency and self-stultification 
of the Papacy, the misery of the people, the errors of despotism, and 
the weakness and selfishness of the nobility, are all exhibited in the 
brief, lucid, and unpretending narrative of Dr. Ruth. 

The Abbé Michon, whose bold and original proposition to transfer 
the seat of Papal power from Rome to Jerusalem has confexred some 
celebrity on his name, has given us the results of his political and reli- 
gious meditations on the condition and destiny of Italy, in an attractive 
volume, in which he combines philosophical reflection with the inci- 
dents of travel.‘ Visiting Monaco, Genoa, Lucca, Pisa, Naples, Rome, 
Bologna, Venice, and Milan, he writes of these different cities and 
towns in an earnest and lively spirit, describing their sites, buildings, 
agricultural prosperity, and religious and political state. Michon 
regards Genoa as the natural capital of Sardinia, mainly on the ground 
of historical associations. An unhappy necessity, that of geographical 
position, has compelled her to surrender her metropolitan privilege to 
Turin, which is but a great town, with broad streets, and which has 
neither the memories of the past nor magnificent buildings to recom- 
mend it. At Carrara he finds more than thirty studios, and about 
twenty mechanics who are employed in sawing the marble. Art in 
Italy is, says our Abbé, an exact thermometer of the intellectual and 
religious life of a people. He asserts that sculpture is reviving, and 
characterizes certain statues which he saw at Carrara and Rome as 
very remarkable. The principal works in progress, which were of an 
architectural character, were destined for the United States. Royalty 
now is unfavourable to art. A studio is a permanent professorial chair 
of liberal and patriotic ideas. The town of Carrara accordingly groans 
under the yoke of the Duke of Modena. ‘The surveillance is stricet— 
suspicion eager—incarceration frequent. The duke is a bad political 
economist. Formerly the duty on marble was proportioned to the 
cubic content ; it is now proportioned to the weight. The demand in 
consequence is checked, and instead of increasing his own wealth and 
that of his subjects, he is impoverishing himself and his country, and 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. Michon next visited 
Lucca, silent and gloomy, but rich in churches. It is, he says, one of 
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the best cultivated countries in Europe—further, it is one of the best 
peopled. The marshes along the coast have been drained, and the 
malaria has disappeared. The increase of population, and the growing 
agricultural prosperity, are attributed to the general subdivision of 
property. At Corneto our author finds the universal nuisance, crino- 
line, in a state of rampant diffusiveness, and religion expiring of hier- 
archical paralysis. Naples appears to him like a besieged city. He 
sees everywhere barracks, cannons, soldiers, monks, and priests. One 
day he counted the priests whom he met in a single half-hour—they 
amounted to 120. The liberalism of Naples is moderate in its aspira- 
tions. It demands only better government. The mass of the people 
has no conception of political liberty or social ameliorations. It is the 
ox that is ill at ease unless it feels the chain which confines it. Under 
the blue heaven of Campania, and on the tranquil waters which were 
furrowed by his boat, he heard the lamentations of young and noble 
hearts over the miserable position of a country “to which God has 
given everything but a government.” At Naples he witnesses the 
miraculoys liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. Formerly St. 
Etienne, St. Pantaleon, St. Patrizia, St. Vitus, and St. John the Bap- 
tist, were equally privileged. They had all alike their bottles, pre- 
senting the same phenomena as that of St. Januarius; but the clergy, 
probably convinced that religion lost more than it gained by such 
exhibitions, has abandoned them all, retaining only that of the more 
popular saint. In 1702, Marshal d’Estrées conducted Philip V. to 
Naples. A numerous party in the church favoured his competitor, 
the Archduke Charles. The feast of St. Januarius arrived. A report 
was spread that the miracle cou/dn’t be performed, an omen which had 
a sinister impression on the people. On hearing it, Marshal d’Estrées 
sent for the Vicars, the Dean, and the Syndic of the cathedral. “Iam 
told,” said he, “that this miracle can’t be performed. If things don’t 
go as they ought on the night following the feast, you will see the 
four corners of the town, and the house of every canon, on fire.” 
After this announcement, it was speedily found that the miracle could 
be performed. The Abbé next takes us to the Pontine Marshes. To 
drain them would be an easy task, if it were the malaria, and not 
liberty, that were really feared at Rome. To destroy the former, two 
conditions must be satisfied—the depression of the waters of the two 
principal rivers which traverse it to such a level as to allow of the 
cultivation of the soil, and the planting of trees, the organs with which 
nature absorbs the non-respirable part of the atmosphere. It is, 
according to Michon, the current or counter-current of the south-east 
winds which conveys the malaria; and these currents would be inter- 
cepted and inhaled by a sufficient number of forest trees. At Rome, 
the Austrian, or absolute party in the Sacred College, is predominant. 
The French, or liberal party, is represented only by the Pope himself, 
and four or five cardinals. The good intentions of Pius IX. are 
acknowledged, but are pronounced futile. Of what avail is it, ask the 
Roman people, that he is generous, affectionate, upright? Would to 
God he were wicked, and governed us well! The administration of 
Cardinal Antonelli is that of the sixteenth century ; the Jesuits are 
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the declared enemies of all reform and all liberty. Yet every day the 
revolution advances. Compression, emigration, contact with foreigners, 
the anti-Austrian character of the French occupation, all contribute to 
mature it. The Abbé condemns all the Italian princes as hostile to 
reform, and sees salvation for Italy only in the sword. The triumph 
of Napoleon IIT. is the correct solution of the Italian question. He 
will restore life to the confederated peoples of Italy—life, political, 
industrial, commercial, even religious; for “temporal Rome may fall, 
spiritual Rome will never perish.” A reprint of “ La Papauté a Jeru- 
salem” (third edition) is annexed to the work now reviewed. It advo- 
eates the transfer of the Papal seat to Jerusalem, on political and 
religious grounds. Many who would joyfully send the Pope to Jericho, 
might be disposed to substitute the city with the same initial. In 
Jerusalem the Abbé Michon believes that the Papacy, resuming its 
purely spiritual character, would regain its old ascendancy ; divested 
of its worldly pomp, re-establish its maternal dominion over the minds 
of its bitterest opponents; re-convert the heretical and divided West, 
and evangelize the oriental and especially the Mahometan world, whose 
religion of Islam is the religion of Abraham, and whose prophet, no 
longer denounced as the eldest son of Satan, must be regarded as the 
restorer of a severe and patriarchal monotheism. 

Alphonse Esquiros conducts us from Italy, the misgoverned land of 
the arts, to Holland, the free country of noble utilities. “La Vie Hol- 
landaise’’> is a life on the waters. The native soil of the Nether- 
lander was reclaimed from the sea, “ fished ashore,” as Marvel wittily 
says; and in it, as Butler, with equal humour affirms, “the people do 
not so much live as go aboard.’’ M. Esquiros commences his instruc- 
tive and entertaining little work with an account of the formation of 
this floating territory, of its ancient and modern inundations, and the 
desiccation of the lake of Haarlem. The national character is as 
unique as the conformation of the country. The Belgian has lost his 
individuality, but the native of Holland preserves his original moral 
physiognomy unimpaired. There is nothing ideal about the inhabi- 
tants or their land. ‘The country-houses, the garden-like landscape, 
the ornamental plantations, are charming; but there is an air of cold- 
ness over them all. Almost you fancy that no bird may sing there. 
The horizon is usually low and limited, and precludes the sentiment of 
an unknown Beyond. The Dutchman made his country ; his country 
in turn helps to make him. The true productive genius of this people 
lies in its material constructiveness. ‘Their first necessity was to ac- 
quire and conserve land. Everywhere the water was at once the enemy 
andthe friend of the persevering Lowlander. To make canals, to form 
dykes, dams, quays; to build boats, to construct a navy, to acquire 
the empire of the sea, was his destiny and natural function. The 
Dutchman is active, persistent, and patient. The sameness of occupa- 
tion or recreation never wearies manor child. Frugality, sobriety, and 
Imperturbability distinguish this people, who sleep, work, and sport, 
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with the waves and tides rolling above their heads. The abundance of 
water at command suggests and produces cleanliness. In Holland, a 
man brushes his wall as elsewhere he brushes his coat. Atmospheric 
peculiarities compel the incessant cleaning and polishing of all articles 
formed of wood or metal, in order to prevent mould or rust. Holland 
is the land of personal independence and religious liberty. «Its Protes- 
tantism is extreme though not universal ; avoiding all external mani- 
festations of worship ; so that every street has a sort of atheistic look 
about it. Holland is not, however, wanting in faith. The most reli- 
gious of all countries, it regards religion as an affair between man and 
God. It suffered of old from the Inquisition ; it fought for the liberty 
of thought, for the freedom of the soul. It liberated itself; it gavea 
liberator to England. It is the fatherland of Spinoza,* Leuwenhoek, 
Huyghens, Ruysch, Boerhaave, Valckenaer, Erasmus, and Grotius, 
It appropriates, says our author, all those who combat for the triumph 
of human reason. Leyden offered a home to Descartes; the Hague 
raised a statue to his memory. The sceptic Bayle lived there in peace, 
and even Spinoza escaped the fagot. The political institutions of this 
country were as free as its religious spirit. Liberty of election existed 
from the very first. The power of the middle classes was paramount; 
that of the nobles restricted and isolated. At the present time, the 
old municipal genius exists unimpaired under a monarchical form of 
government. 

After describing the character of the people and social phenomena 
of the country, M. Esquiros details with considerable minuteness the 
operations of the turf-diggers, and gives us an animated account of the 
fisheries and the maritime population, including the whalers and the 
whale-fishery. The cinders, the smoke, and soot of the turf are used 
in various manufacturing and agricultural processes. The turf itself 
has been for centuries the sole means of procuring warmth accessible 
to three-fourths of the population. Already the supply is diminished, 
and its complete failure is anticipated within a hundred years. The 
herring fishery contributes largely to the prosperity of Holland. It 
furnishes upwards of fifty millions of herrings every year. “This 
fruit of the ocean” has never been found in the Mediterranean, and is 
supposed to have been unknown to the ancients. Belgium had the 
honour of inaugurating this fishery; but in the twelfth century, it 
passed from Flanders into Zealand. [t was not, however, till 1380 that 
the herring became an important article of national commerce. In or 
about that year, William Beukelszoon discovered the method of pre- 
serving the herring in salt. The whale fishery in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, was in the hands of the Basques. 
From them the Dutch fishermen learned the art of harpoonirg the 
whale, and extracting the oil, The English subsequently entered into 
rivalry with them. Their success began to decline in 1770; the num- 
ber of boats fell from 182 to 134, and during the war between Great 
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Britain and America, to 60 or 70. In the Antarctic Seas the Americans 
have now 700 whalers; the Dutch not one. 

The second volume of “ La Neerlande”’ treats of pauperism, chari- 
table institutions, literature, the universities, churches, societies of 
natural philosophy, zoological gardens, and the history and historians 
of Holland. The system of charity in Holland has two distinct 
branches—the preventive and the curative. The first includes institu- 
tions for the education and employment of the necessitous. In the 
second are comprised all such establishments as receive disgraced or 
abandoned children, or destitute old men and women, mostly supported 
by voluntary contributions enforced by public opinion and superin- 
tendence. ‘The intellectual movement in Holland is in close alliance 
with the religious movement. Holland has three universities, two 
athenzeums, and various Protestant societies, one of which called the’ 
“Phylacterion,” has for its object the prevention of marriage with the 
members of the Roman Catholic communion. The University of 
Leyden possesses mainly a literary and scientific character. In that of 
Utrecht the religious element predominates. That of Groningen is 
liberal, zsthetic, and scientific. Its theologians want to unite two 
extremes, scarcely reconcilable, says our author—rationalism and super- 
naturalism. The voice of this philosophical school has its echo in the 
churches. At the head of this new Protestant movement are M. 
Meyboom, of Amsterdam, and M. Zaalberg, of the Hague, both mi- 
nisters of religion. The orthodox endeavour to extract some definite 
confession of faith from their adversaries on the dogma of Christ’s 
Divinity. Their opponents recognise in Jesus the most perfect type 
of humanity. If too closely pressed they evade the difficulty by scho- 
lastic distinctions. Some of them, it appears, believe in the Divinity 
but not the Deity of the son of Mary. ‘There is a scientific association 
in the town of Groningen which has existed for fifty-four years. Founded 
for the propagation of the exact sciences, it addresses its teaching to 
the middle and working classes, admitting women, but only four times 
in the year. The favourite study appears to be natural history. 
Hooft, Wagenaar, and Bilderdij are the three principal historians of 
Holland. Its greatest poet is Joost van Vondel, born, however, at 
Cologne, 17th November, 1587. He composed a vast number of tra- 
gedies, which affect or perhaps realize the ideal and sublime. Jacob 
Cats, of the same epoch, was the poet of fact, always treading on the 
earth, and minutely descriptive. Bilderdij is the chief poet of the 
modern epoch. He had the ambition of being a prophet as well as a 

t ; of reconstituting a national church through poetic inspiration. 
is spirit is essentially Conservative. M. de Costais still more a man 
of the past, hating the industrial movement of our own day, and de- 
nouncing political economy. ae 

An entire chapter of the present work is dedicated to the position 
and history of the Jews in Holland, with a general glance at their 
past, present, and future, irrespectively of geographical circumscription. 
There are 64,000 Jews in the Low Countries, who have enjoyed for two 
centuries, comparative happiness though in a Christian land. Here, 
indeed, the Hebrew race has its representatives in every liberal career. 
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As Jewish disqualifications are abolished, this race will adapt its move- 
ment to that of modern society. Rigid to intolerance, it will give way 
before the modifying influences of a just and humane policy, appreciating 
the noble words of Mendelssohn that the best religious principles are 
those which best harmonize with the general interests of humanity. 
M. Esquiros concludes his work with a notice of the Dutch colonies 
and some reflections on the slaves of Surinam. In spite of the natural 
gentleness and careless disposition of the Ethiopian race, M. Van 
Heevell, he tells us, disproves by facts the opinion entertained by some 
travellers, that the negro prefers slavery to freedom. Transported 
from Africa to Surinam a number of blacks succeeded in eluding their 
masters’ vigilance. They escaped into the forest, formed villages, and 
cultivated the soil. The example was contagious ; desertion became 
‘frequent, and the Government interfered. The result of a long and 
ruinous war was the concession to the fugitive slaves of the interior 
part of the colony, and permission to visit Parimaribo for commercial 
purposes. The Government of Holland has made some ineffectual 
attempts to ameliorate the condition of the slaves of Surinam. The 
penal register attests that in the year ending 1851, five hundred slaves, 
men, women, and children of both sexes, were flogged by authority, on 
the demand of their owners. The whips are described as black with 
blood ; the rods as tearing the flesh from every part of the body. The 
regulations of the colony, however, now prohibit the separation of the 
child from its mother, but the law is eluded, and the convenient 
fiction that a black child has no father is fatal to the integrity of the 
family life. 

The duty of ameliorating the condition of the negro is now gene- 
rally recognised. Mr. Nott,’ rebuking the officious zeal of European 
advisers, admits the evil of slavery and the imperious demand fora 
remedial code, but denies slave-holding to be in itself a crime, or 
immediate abolition to be the remedy. In his opinion a remedial code 
must aim at the following purposes. ‘To provide for the slaves such 
advantages and securities as shall compensate their being held to labour ; 
to provide for the masters better service with fewer fears and difficulties; 
to provide for the free blacks, and those becoming free, something 
better than the present condition of their class, and lastly, to satisfy the 
conscience and philanthropy of the country, by a joint mission of 
Christian love and duty, in which the South taking the indispensable 
lead, shall welcome with the whole heart the aid of the North. Such a 
remedial code, however, is not preparatory to emancipation but instead 
of it; and while offering to all the opportunity of acquiring full per- 
sonal freedom, Mr. Nott apparently contemplates, if he does not 
desiderate, the permanency of the improved institution. We do not 
think that slavery, under any form or with any amount of revision, 
can be perpetuated without doing violence to that feeling of ideal right, 
which grows and exerts a prevailing influence as knowledge widens 





6 <«*Slavery, and the Remedy.” By Samuel Nott. Sixth Edition. Boston : 
Crooker and Brewster. New York: D. Appleton and Co. London: Triibner 
and Co. 1859, 
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and circumstance allows. The solution of the problem, whether it lie 
in immediate or gradual enfranchisement, in the removal to Africa of the 
black population, which Mr. Nott considers impossible, or in the 
surrender of appropriate territories, continental or insular, as the 
seats of independent negro sovereignty, will gain nothing from decla- 
mation or angry invective. There is more real value in “the principles 
and suggestions for a remedial code,’ even though they fall short of 
our type, than in all the indignant rhetoric of well-meaning but ill- 
informed European advisers. 

If Dr. Charles Mackay’ be right in his anticipation that the negroes 
will ere long outnumber the whites, an awful future, should no “re- 
medial code’’ be adopted, in all probability awaits the United States. 
In 1790, the total population was about four millions; in 1850, it was 
upwards of twenty-three millions, giving more than a five-fold increase. 
In 1790, the slaves amounted to 697,897, and in 1850, to 3,204,313, 
rather under a five-fold increase. But the slave increase was natural ; 
the white has had artificial augmentations from Europe; Ireland and 
Liverpool alone supplying 1000 per day for the two or three years 
preceding 1850. Dr. Mackay accordingly predicts an ultimate 
numerical majority for the black race, with results which we may 
“guess and fear” for the white. He had many favourable oppor- 
tunities of observing the operation of the domestic institution. His 
chapters on the aspects of slavery and pro-slavery philosophy are full 
of interesting detail. ‘The negroes, in general, are well fed, and are not 
eruelly used; they have their holidays when they “luxuriate in 
corporeal and mental repose.” “ With faces upturned to the sun,” 
says Mr. Fitz Hugh, “they can sleep at any hour.’ Dr. Mackay ap- 
pears to admit the facts alleged by this philosophic advocate of slavery, 
a kind of rampant Carlyle who would enslave not only negroes, but the 
Irish and German emigrants, set them working in the cotton or sugar 
regions, or sell ther by public auction. In the southern states there is 
no longer an apologetic but an aggressive theory of slavery. Slavery, 
say various writers in prose and verse, is no evil, but the proper con- 
dition of the masses of mankind. The apostle of the new science of 
the social religion of the South is the gentleman already indicated, 
Mr. George Fitz Hugh of Virginia. He has elaborated a system of 
slavery, writing in “ grim earnest,”’ justifying the institution by Biblical 
authority, physiological argument, and Philosopher Square’s eternal 
fitness of things. Dr. Mackay, however, concedes that if the “ cor- 
pulent” and comfortable hog-standard be accepted as the true ideal of 
human aspiration, the condition of the slaves in the southern states is 
superior to that of the free labourer in Europe. 

In that sunny region— 

“De Lord He lub de niggar well, 
He know de niggar by de smell, 
And when de niggar children ery, 
De Lord He gib ’em ’possum pie.” 





7 «Life and Liberty in America,” &c. By Charles Mackay. In 2 vols. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1859, 
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Far less happy is the situation of the black in the more northern 
of the slave-holding states. There the negro labourer is unprofitable, 
and slaves are bred and sold like cattle. In the free states again the 
aristocracy of colour flourishes in all its virulence. They concede 
liberty, but deny equality to the black. The omnibus, the railway car, 
the theatre, and the church, are entirely, or in part, forbidden him, 
Dr. Mackay declares himself unconscious of any unpleasant effluvium 
from the impurer epidermis of the negro. At any rate in the South the 
proximity of the black creates no repugnance. Negro women are there 
the trusted nurses of white children, and the confidants of the wedded 
life of their young mistresses. In fact the southern slave-owners seem 
far superior in social kindness to the northern abolitionists. There are 
other differences besides this leading distinction between the slaves and the 
free states. The struggle between the North and the South, of which the 
negro is made the pretext, is, says Dr. Mackay, a struggle for political 
power and ascendancy, for the patronage of the republic and of the 
several commonwealths which compose it. The North seeks the scene 
of its future operations in regions not yet preoceupied: the South 
desires to annex territory already subdued and replenished as the only 
possible expedient for countervailing its more enterprising rival. A 
commercial and literary energy characterizes the North ; yet the North 
is protectionist while the South favours a free-trade policy. With 
great respect for the American people, and entire faith that on “the 
American soil the highest destinies of civilization will be wrought out 
to their conclusions,” Dr. Mackay brings additional testimony to 
show that with every democratic appliance, the Americans have not 
secured good or cheap government. He denounces the tyranny of 
opinion which forbids a man to exercise a right of judgment in anta- 
gonism to his party; he complains of the corruption and jobbery in- 
herent in a system of change which creates opportunities for self- 
seeking, peculation, and possible devil-worship, for if your party 
“propose the devil himself for mayor of New York, or President of the 
Republic, you must support the devil by vote and interest or leave your 
party.” 

The law-makers there are more habitually law-breakers than in older 
communities, and in the Slave States especially there is a tendency 
“to supersede all other judgeship by the decisions of that very famous 
and judicious judge whose instruments are the passions of the people, and 
whose name is Lynch.” Naturally, there is little reverence for living 
worth in America, but for the noble dead, asis proved by the purchase 
of Mount Vernon, “the home and tomb of George Washington,” all 
veneration is not yet extinct. This graceful tribute to a splendid 
memory is not, however, to be ascribed to the men but-the women of 
America, and, notably, to Miss Pamela Cunningham, a lady of Rich- 
mond, weak in body but strong in mind. There are some isolated 
facts noted down in Dr. Mackay’s book which are of interest. Among 
these is an official statement which gives the names of all the Indian 
tribes left within the limits of the Union, their place of location and 
their numbers. They amount to 314,622. The vine experiments of 
Mr. Longworth also are worthy of record. Out of 500 indigenous 
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varieties of grape he selected eighty-three; out of the eighty-three 
he again selected twelve for the production of wine. About ten 
years ago he produced the sparkling Catawba wine, equal to any spark- 
ling wines which Europe can boast. ‘“ Probably,’’ says Dr. Mackay, 
“the clarets of France will never be rivalled in America, but French 
champagne, the queen of wines, must yield her sceptre and throne 
to one purer and brighter than she, who sits on the banks of the 
Ohio—the Catawba wine.” ‘There is much travelling incident, some 
* statistical information, and abundance of picturesque description in 
Dr. Mackay’s two volumes of American Life and Liberty. He does 
not write or pretend to write as a philosopher; but he exhibits good 
sense, kindly feeling, and freedom from prejudice and partisanship. 
An occasional disquisition gives dignity to his tale of travel, and 
humorous illustration relieves the graver portions of his book. Under 
the first head we may indicate the chapter on the decline of the 
Spanish race, and the political and social condition of the Spanish 
republics in America; under the second, we may cite the whimsical 
soliloquy of an inebriated misanthrope: 

“Talking loudly to himself, but slowly and deliberately, he said, ‘ Damn 
everything, damn everybody! Yes, but there’s time enough to damn every- 
thing; and it’s not my business to go out of the way to do it. Besides, I 
have no authority to damn anything, and for that matter to damn anybody 
but myself, which I do most heartily, damn me.’ And he passed on reeling.” 

In a pamphlet entitled “ Unpunished Cruelties on the High Seas,’ 
we are informed that English vessels arrive at New York and Orleans 
wherein “ the life and health of some poor sailor had been endangered, 
without any possibility of bringing the offender to justice. American 
ships, too, are constantly discharging at the port of Liverpool, men who 
must go at once into hospital, and who have no legal protection what- 
ever.” In the river an assault is punishable; four miles from shore 
our law is powerless. Men are maimed, wounded, and even killed, and 
no redress can be obtained because the offence is not included in the 
Extradition Treaty, 6 and 7 Vict. c. 76. Though the American ships 
are frequently the scene of these cruelties, their actual perpetrators are 
not only not exclusively American but, in all probability, are not, as 
a rule, natives of the United States at all. As a remedy for this ter- 
rible abuse of power a Liverpool merchant suggests the revision of our 
international laws with America, making the seas that divide us safe for 
the poorest sailor of either nation by a common agreement on the part 
of England and the United States to protect the innocent and punish 
the guilty on those seas which equally belong to both. We commend 
the pamphlet to the active philanthropy of the country. It exposes, 
in forcible but unimpassioned language, an abuse that demands instant 


redress. 





8 “Unpunished Cruelties on the High Seas.” A Letterto Samuel Whitbread, 
Esq., M.P. By a Liverpool Merchant. London: James Ridgway. 1859. 
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SCIENCE. 


\ E are glad to be able to announce the satisfactory, though tardy, 

completion of the most beautiful general series of physiological 
illustrations that has yet been given to the public.1 This series was 
commenced in the first instance as a new edition of the well-known 
“Tcones Physiologice’’ of Professor Wagner; but it soon became 
apparent to Professor Ecker that the work of his predecessor, excellent 
as it was in its time, had been virtually superseded by the rapid advance 
which had been subsequently made in minute anatomy ; and that, in 
order to do justice to the subject, it was requisite to go over nearly the 
whole ground afresh.. This has involved a vast amount of labour, as 
may be inferred from the fact, that out of the 464 figures contained 
in the thirty-one admirably-engraved quarto plates, only thirty-seven 
are copied from other works, and of these only eight have been trans- 
ferred from Professor Wagner’s Atlas. The first three parts of Pro- 
fessor Ecker’s work succeeded each other at no unreasonable interval ; 
but a space of five years having since elapsed, without any further 
approach to its completion, we were beginning to doubt whether we 
should ever receive the portion still deficient; and the delay was the 
more vexatious, as, in common with other purchasers, we had been 
required to pay in advance the price of the entire series. Now that 
we have got our money’s worth, we are disposed to look more leniently 
on the author’s failure in regard to time, and to think rather of the 
merits of his production, of which it is scarcely possible to speak too 
highly. For although some few of the illustrations appear to us to 
be faulty, while others do not give all that is to be seen, yet, taking 
the series as a whole, it constitutes a most admirable iconography of 
those portions of the fabric of Man which are most intimately con- 
cerned in physiological phenomena, whilst additional illustrations are 
drawn from the structure of the lower animals, in cases in 
which they afford useful elucidation. The style of engraving is 
particularly suitable to the objects represented ; being, whilst suffi- 
ciently clear and precise, free from that diagrammatic stiffness and 
formality which are too frequently the result of the attempt to obtain 
definition. The following enumeration of the subjects of the plates 
will give an idea of the purpose and scope of the work :—1, 2. Ali- 
mentary Canal; 3. Blood, Lymph, Chyle; 4. Blood-vascular System; 
5. Lymph-vascular System; 6. Vascular Glands (Spleen, Thymus, 
&e.); 7. Liver; 8. Kidney; 9. Glands (Salivary, Mammary, &c.) ; 
10. Respiratory Organs; 11. Ciliary Action, Larynx ; 12. Muscle ; 18. 
Histology of Peripheral Nervous System; 14, 15. Histology of Cen- 
tral Nervous System; 16. Organ of Hearing; 17. Skin; 18. Organs 
of Smell and Taste; 19. Eye (nervous apparatus) ; 20. Eye (accom- 





1«Tcones Physiologice. Erliuterungstafeln zur Physiologie und Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Alexander Ecker, Professor an 
der Universitit Freiburg im Breisgau. LEinunddreissig Tafeln mit 464 Figuren 
und 41 Holzschnitte. 4to. Leipzig. 1851-1859. 
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modation-apparatus) ; 21. Seminal Fluid; 22. Ovum; 23. Develop- 
ment of Frog; 24. Nervous System of Frog; 27. Development of 
Human Ovum ; 28. Connexion between Mother and Offspring (pla- 
centa, &c.); 29. Development of Human Embryo (genital appa- 
ratus) ; 30. Development of Human Embryo (vascular system) ; 31. 
Development of Human Embryo (nervous system). 

We had thought that the time was altogether passed for talking 
and writing of Botany as if that science included only the highest 
division of the Vegetable Kingdom, that of Phanerogamia or Flower- 
ing Plants: as well might the Zoologist restrict his subject to Verte- 
brate animals, and leave out of view the other great subdivisions of 
the animal kingdom. Every Botanist who is worthy of the name is 
now aware of the fundamental importance of studying the simpler 
forms of vegetation, as a basis for the right understanding of the 
more complicated ; and no one can ignore them whilst framing defi- 
nitions which are intended to apply to Plants in general, without the 
certainty of falling into grievous error. This is exactly what has hap- 
pened to Mr. Dresser, who, whatever may be his qualifications for 
teaching Botany in its applications to Art, ventures rather out of his 
depth in attempting to expound Botany as a Science. Had he 
simply inserted the word “ Phanerogamic” in his title, and made it 
clear that in all his definitions he speaks only of Flowering Plants, 
there would have been no such discordance between his promise and 
his performance as to call for remark ; the general plan of the book? 
being well adapted to its special purpose, and its execution being very 
respectable. or the Art-student, it is obviously of the first import- 
ance to gain a full knowledge of the various parts of a plant—as of 
the root, stem, leaf, flower, &c.—and then of the modifications which 
these organs undergo, or of the various forms which they assume in 
different plants ; and we quite agree with the author that the study of 
the internal structure of plants, and of the classification of vegetable 
objects, is best postponed, in the case of learners of this order, until 
an extensive acquaintance with external forms has been first acquired. 
On the other hand, for any one who desires to gain a really philoso- 
phical knowledge of Botany, it is clear to us that there is but one 
course ; namely, to commence with the lowest forms of Vegetable life 
and with the earliest condition of the highest, and to follow the evo- 
lution of the simple cell, pari passu, from the most general to the 
most highly specialized form, in the ascending series of vegetable 
organisms, and in the progressive development of the parts of the 
most complex. We are glad to see that the subject of development 
is not altogether passed by in the work before us, Mr. Dresser having 
wisely combined} with the account of each organ, a notice of its first 
appearance or earliest form; then of the changes it undergoes as it 





2 “The Rudiments of Botany, Structural and Physiological, being an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Vegetable Kingdom, and comprising the advantages of a 
full Glossary of Technical Terms.” By Christopher Dresser, Lecturer on Botany, 
and Master of the Botanical Drawing Classes in the Department of Science and 
Art. London. 1859. 8vo, pp. 433. With 560 wood engravings. 
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advances in age; and finally of its ultimate form and of the modifica- 
tions under which this appears. And he has thus been enabled to keep 
before the mind of the student the facts that a plant in its most ele- 
mentary form is extremely simple, and that all plants, however far 
extended, are nothing more than repetitions or aggregations of this 
simple unit. 

The work is written in a series of short propositions, each contain- 
ing one statement only, so as to admit of easy reference from one to 
the other. Under many propositions there are notes, of which some 
are merely explanatory, and are intended to help the student on his 
first reading of the book ; whilst others, containing further develop- 
ments of the subjects of the text, are specially adapted to extend the 
knowledge of the more advanced student who may be bestowing a 
second perusal on the volume. This aphoristic method impairs the 
readable value of the book; but it enables the student, by means of 
the copious index, to turn at once to any definition to which he may 
desire to refer, and it probably aids such students as chiefly aim at 
acquiring a technical knowledge of Vegetable Morphology, in gaining 
definite ideas of the objects described. In this they will be grea’ | 
assisted by the admirable series of beautiful wood-engravings wi 
which the text is illustrated, a large proportion of them having been 
expressly drawn with reference to it. The entire omission of the 
Cryptogamia, however, strikes us as a marked deficiency even in an 
artistic point of view. The Ferns constitute so important a feature in 
our native vegetation, that no painter of rural scenery can leave them 
out of his foregrounds; and they present a type so different from 
every other, and so beautiful in itself, as to afford much valuable mate- 
rial to the designer. And the humble Mosses that form the soft’ 
carpet of our woods, the Liverworts which clothe the faces of the 
rocks wherever their luxuriant spread is encouraged by the neighbour- 
hood of a dropping rill, and the Lichens, which add so much variety of 
colour to the surface of dry rocks and walls and so much senile grace to 
the aspect of the aged tree, will all be represented much more truly by 
the artist, when he knows enough of their structure and mode of growth 
to comprehend what the Germans call their “ idea,” and thus looks at 
them with the clear eye of intelligence instead of with the dim vision 
of ignorance. On these grounds, no less than on that which we have 
already specified, we regret the entire omission of the Cryptogamia 
from Mr. Dresser’s volume, and hope that he will take an early oppor- 
tunity of completing it by the addition of a notice of their more 
important forms. 

Notwithstanding the number of Text-books of Geology already be- 
fore the public, we think that the widow of Hugh Miller was fully 
justified in the belief that the publication of the course of Lectures on 
Popular Geology® which he delivered in Edinburgh not long before his 





3 “ Sketch-book of Popular Geology ; being a Series'of Lectures delivered before 
the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh,” by HugitMiller. With an Intro 
ductory Preface, giving a Resumé of the Progress of Geological Science within the 
last Two Years. By Mrs, Miller. Edinburgh. 1889. Post 8vo, pp. 358, 
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death, would serve a useful purpose, and be especially interesting to 
those who are familiar with the principal features of the country from 
which his illustrations are drawn. For in these lectures he had 
brought together the general results of the geological studies which 
he had pursued through various parts of his native Scotland; and the 
objection which he made to their publication at the time was that 
he had given in them so many of his best facts and broadest ideas,— 
so much, indeed, of what would be required to lighten the prior details 
of what he contemplated as his maximum opus, the “Geology of Scot- 
land,” —that it would be undesirable to send them forth by themselves. 
These lectures are indeed in every way admirable specimens of their 
author’s best manner. Commencing with the historie period of Scot- 
land’s existence, and showing how the remains of Roman art and the 
ruder implements of their predecessors enable us to reason back to the 
condition of the country and of its inhabitants, in periods of remote 
antiquity, he skilfully connects Geologic and Human history by bring- 
ing together evidence from a great variety of sources as to the changes 
of level which have occurred in the country since it has been tenanted 
by man; often producing very important modifications in the 
the coast-line, and in some places adding what he calls a “ flat mar- 
ginal selvage”’ of considerable extent, which constitutes with the old 
eoast line a well-marked feature in the landscape. And upon this he 
makes one of his characteristically appropriate and suggestive remarks : 


“Geology may be properly regarded as the science of landscape ; it is to the 
landscape painter what anatomy is to the historic painter, or to the sculptor. 
In the singularly rich and variously compounded prospects of our country, 
there is scarce a single tract that cannot be resolved into some geological 
peculiarity in the country’s framework, or which does not bear witness other- 
wise and more directly than from any mere suggestion of the associative 
faculty, to some striking event in its physical history. Its landscapes are 
tablets roughened, like the tablets of Nineveh, with the records of the past ; 
and their various features, whether of hill or valley, terrace or escarpment, 
form the bold and graceful characters in which the narrative is inscribed.” 


It is in the same spirit that he goes back through the successive 
periods of geological time, from the glacial to the tertiary, secondary, 
palzozoic, and azoic ; everywhere seizing upon the materials which lie 
obvious to every thoughtful observer, and building these up into the 
fabric of science with the masterly design of the able architect, and 
the skilful handling of the practised artisan,—the graceful suggestions 
of a poetic imagination being by no means passed by, but finding 
place wherever such ornaments could be appropriately introduced. 

The book is adapted as well as any book could be to lead its reader 
to the study of geology in the best of all methods, that of observation 
guided by intelligence; and it will conduct him by the same path 
which its author himself followed with such remarkable sagacity and 
such singular success, when, unconscious of the results which had been 
evolved by the labours of his predecessors, he set himself to reason 
upon the phenomena exhibited by his sandstone quarry, and to search 
into the past history of the globe under the sure guidance of the clue 
afforded by observation of the changes it is even now undergoing. 

T2 
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One especial charm which these lectures have for us, is their entire 
freedom from those theological discussions and allusions which form 
so prominent a feature of most of their author’s writings. In their 
composition he seems to have wisely determined to apply himself in 
the first instance to the exposition of Geology as a science; and to 
have reserved the question of its bearing on Scripture for separate dis- 
courses, which were delivered as the closing lectures of the course. 
These have been already published in “ The Testimony of the Rocks ;” 
and Mrs. Miller has, in our opinion, exercised a wise discretion in not 
reproducing them here, and in substituting as an Appendix a series of 
extracts from papers left by her husband, on various points of geolo- 
gical interest, which had not been incorporated in either of his pub- 
lished works. She has also added in a Preface a notice of some of the 
more important geological discoveries which have been made since the 
lectures were delivered ; dwelling especially on the changes which have 
been brought about in the interpretation of the palaozoic geology of 
Scotland by the recent determination of Sir Roderick Murchison 
(based upon the evidence of fossils for the most part collected by Mr. 
C.W. Peach), that the supposed Old Red Conglomerate of the Western 
Highlands really belongs to the Silurian period, and on the discovery, 
now fully substantiated, of the imprint of the footsteps of large reptiles 
in the uppermost beds of the true Old Red Sandstone. The recent 
date of one of the most important results wrought out by modern 
Geological inquiry, has prevented her from including this in her sum- 
mary ; and we shall do our readers a service by a concise statement of 
the evidence, which now seems conclusive, in regard to the co-exist- 
ence of man with those numerous species of mammals, most of them 
now extinct, which tenanted this portion of the globe in the “ post- 
pleiocene,” or “ drift” period. 

The belief in the recent introduction of the human race has been 
until lately so generally accepted amongst geologists, that it has 
seemed nothing short of the rankest heresy to attempt to disturb it. 
Cases have every now and then been adduced in which human bones 
or implements were discovered in the same beds with bones of extinct 
mammals ; but these have been thought to be explicable by accidents 
which might have subsequently brought about an association not 
dependent on original contemporaneity of existence. A very remark- 
able case of this kind was made known about two years ago by M. de 
Perthes, who, in a work entitled “ Antiquités Celtiques et Antédilu- 
viennes,” announced his discovery of flints obviously fashioned by the 
hand of man in gravel-pits, on hills 200 feet high, in the neighbour- 
hood of Abbeville, associated with the remains of the extinct elephant, 
rhinoceros, bear, hyzna, stag, ox, and horse; the gravel beds being 
overlaid with thick beds of sand and loam containing the delicate 
shells of fresh-water mollusks. Even this case did not at once 
attract the attention it deserved, on account, perhaps, of the admix- 
ture of theory with the facts stated by M. de Perthes; but it hap- 
pened that, in the course of last year, further evidence of the same 
kind was brought to light in the course of some explorations which 
have been carried on beneath the stalagmitic crust which forms the 
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floor of a cave newly opened at Brixham, in Devonshire. Strongly 
impressed with the facts there revealed, but still not feeling altogether 
satisfied that they might not admit of some other explanation, 
Mr. Prestwich, the geologist par excellence of the post-tertiary for- 
mations, and, therefore, the man of all others best qualified to 
pronounce authoritatively upon such a question, determined to exa- 
mine for himself into the cases cited by M. de Perthes as occurring in 
the neighbourhood of Abbeville and Amiens; and he wisely associated 
with himself Mr. Evans, an antiquary, who had paid great attention 
to the subject of flint weapons. Ocular proof was obtained by these 
gentlemen of the existence of the flint implements in situ, and of the 
undisturbed condition of the gravel bed above and around them; and 
the idea of their having been buried at some period subsequent to the 
formation of the drift was entirely negatived by the absence of any 
traces of the holes which must have been dug for the purpose, none 
such being discoverable, though many hundreds of the implements 
had been found dispersed through the mass. The inference seems 
irresistible, therefore, that these implements were originally imbedded 
in the gravel with the remains of animals which are known to have 
tenanted Europe during the period of its formation; and the only 
reasonable doubt that can present itself as to man’s contemporaneity 
with them, arises out of the question, whether these flints were really 
fashioned by the art of man, or whether they may have derived their 
peculiar configuration from natural causes. As to this point, however, 
we cannot think that doubt can exist in the mind of any intelligent 
person who carefully examines them, and who compares them with 
the forms into which flints are brought by natural fracture. They are 
much ruder in their shape than the Celtic stone weapons, and seem, 
from their geological position, to have been long anterior, the Celtic 
stone weapons being found in the superficial soil above the drift ; so 
that it seems probable that they are the remains of a different race of 
men, who inhabited this region of the globe at a period anterior to its 
Celtic occupation. 

Having been fully satisfied of these facts by his investigation of the 
Abbeville and Amiens cases, Mr. Prestwich turned his attention to the 
account given by Mr. Frere in the “ Archeologia,’’ of the occurrence 
of a similar case towards the end of the last century in our own 
country ; a number of flint weapons having been discovered in con- 
junction with elephant remains, in a gravel-pit in Suffolk, at a depth 
of 11 or 12 feet from the surface, the gravel being overlaid by sand and 
brick-earth. Some of these weapons are preserved in the Museum of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and others in the British Museum ; and 
they are identical in form with those found in Normandy. Proceed- 
ing to this spot for the purpose of making a personal investigation of 
the circumstances, Mr. Prestwich was fortunate enough to meet 
with an old man who distinctly remembered the finding of the 
weapons more than sixty years since, and who was able to point out 
the spot from which they had been dug; and he further ascertained 
that similar implements have been since found from time to time in 
the same deposit of gravel, two having been dug out last winter. The 
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évidence of the Suffolk gravel-pit is, therefore, quite corroborative of 
that of the Abbeville and Amiens beds; and there can be little doubt 
that a careful scrutiny of the mammaliferous drifts elsewhere would 
bring to light similar evidences of man’s existence at the period of 
their formation. So far from looking upon such cases as exceptional, 
and as furnishing difficulties to be explained away, geologists will now, 
it may be hoped, accept them as normal, and zealously seek for ad- 
ditional facts that may throw light upon the condition of these by 
far the earliest human inhabitants of our globe of whose existence we 
have any traces. 

It is much to Hugh Miller’s credit that he abstained from pro- 
nouncing dogmatically, in the lectures before us, against the higher 
antiquity of the human race; and we have been much struck with the 
cautious mannér in which he expressed himself on this point. “We 
have no good grounds to believe,’”’ he says, “ that man existed upon the 
earth, during what in Britain and that portion of the Continent which 
lies under the same lines of latitude, were the times of the boulder- 
clay and drift-gravels.” Had his life been prolonged a couple of years 
later, he would have been made acquainted with the facts of which we 
have given an outline; and we cannot doubt that, with the honesty 
which characterized him, he would have at once recognised their 
logical value, and admitted the inferences to which they seem so 
unequivocally to lead; and would have then set himself manfully to 
work anew at the problem he was always labouring to solve—the 
reconcilement of the facts of Geological Science with the Scriptural 
record of the Creation. How futile every such attempt must be— 
how vain a thing it is to set bounds to knowledge, and to say “ hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no further”—is so fully exemplified in the past 
history of Geology, and especially in the case just cited, that it may be 
hoped that henceforth the attempt may be abandoned, and that men of 
science will pursue their inquiries untrammelled by the fancied necessity 
of squaring their doctrines in accordance with any foregone conclusion 
whatever. Every truly philosophic worker will abstain from building 
inferences upon negative data. Hugh Miller could affirm with perfect 
trath that there were then “ no good grounds”? to believe that man had 
co-existed with the extinct mammals of the drift; yet unmistakeable 
grounds for such a belief have now been furnished. With such a fact 
before him, and with the analogous evidence of the existence of rep- 
tilian and of mammalian life at epochs long anterior to those at which 
they had been previously regarded as having made their first appear- 
ance in the Earth’s history—will any geologist now venture to do 
more than repeat Hugh Miller’s phrase in regard to the existence of 
man at any period anterior to the times of the boulder-clay and drift 
gravels, or positively to deny that he may have been contemporaneous 
with the extinct mammals either of the earlier Tertiaries, or of any 
antecedent formation ? 

For more than fifty years M. Biot has held a most distinguished 
position among the savans of France ; and he has attained a deserved 
reputation, not merely on account of his attainments, labours, and 
discoveries in mathematics and physical science, but also for his clear- 
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ness and admirable method of exposition as a writer on scientific sub- 
jects, for his candour and sound judgment as acritic, and for his truth- 
fulness and ability as a biographer. The collection of “Scientific and 
Literary Miscellanies”’* which he has now given to the world, embraces 
such of his writings, not too purely technical, as he has himself 
thought most worthy of republication; it embraces a great variety of 
subjects, scientific, literary, historical, and personal; and it will 
be doubtless studied with interest by many in this country as well 
as on the Continent, as probably the last production of one of that 
small jut memorable band of scientific veterans (sadly thinned by the 
recent deaths of Humboldt and Robert Brown) whose labours contri- 
buted so largely to the advancement of science during the first third of 
the present century. 

Those of our readers who are interested in meteorological theories 
will be glad to know that the views of Mr. Rowell, an intelligent and 
independent self-educated thinker, whose doctrines have been more 
than once discussed at the British Association, have now been put 
forth in a more complete form,> with every desire on the part of the 
author that they should be fully and fairly canvassed. We will not 
take upon ourselves to pronounce upon their value, but we cannot refuse 
our testimony to the modesty with which they are propounded, and to 
the scientific knowledge which is adduced in their support. 

We are glad to find that the peaceful pursuits of science have not 
been neglected in our Indian empire, notwithstanding that the din of 
arms and the cries of human suffering have drowned for a time its 
gentler utterances. In the new part of the “ Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India,’’® which has lately reached us, will be found a memoir 
“On the Geological Structure of a portion of the Khasi Hills, Bengal,” 
by Dr. Oldham, the Director of the Indian Survey, and another “On 
the Geological Structure of the Nilghiri Hills, Madras,” by Henry P. 
Blandford. Both these are of too technical a character to admit of our 
giving even an outline of their contents; but we may mention it as an 
example of the difficulties which attend the prosecution of inquiries of 
this kind in india, that at one of the stations at which Dr. Oldham 
spent three months, there fell in that period no fewer than two hundred 
and seventy-six inches of rain. 

Having brought under the attention of our readers in our last 
volume the laborious treatise on “ Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology,” 
which has been recently completed by Dr. Hermann Schacht, we had 
not expected to be so soon called upon to notice another production 
from his pen ;7 but we have great satisfaction in recommending the 
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compendious treatise he has since issued, as admirably suited to im. 
part a scientific acquaintance with the subject to those who do not 
care to go into its minutiz, and who seek only to master the general 
structure of plants and the principal facts in the history of their 
growth and development. 

Dr. Massy’s little work® is scarcely what its title would lead us to 
suppose ; for it is really a treatise on Homeopathy versus Allopathy, 
written in the usual style of such productions. Though Homeopathy 
may rightly claim to be accounted “mild” medicine, it is unfair to 
designate Allopathy as “severe ;” and the large class of so-called allo- 
pathic practitioners who put their chief trust in the curative powers of 
nature is altogether ignored. What is most wanted for the estab- 
lishment of Homeopathy as a scientific doctrine, is not that kind of 
comparison which Homeopathic writers are always drawing between 
their own practice and that of their “regular” opponents ; but explicit 
proof that their system of treatment has any efficiency whatever, 
beyond that which it derives from the regulated regimen of the patient, 
and from that expectation of benefit which (as all experience shows) is 
a large element in the success of any method of treatment. It is 
difficult to experiment satisfactorily upon such a point ; but to those 
who seek for positive evidence of the therapeutic value of infinitesimal 
doses, nothing short of a careful comparison of a wide range of results 
of the Homeopathic as compared with the simply Natural treatment 
can have the least value. We believe that the materials for such a 
comparison are to be found in the hospitals of Vienna; and it does not 
say much for the system, that these materials have not been made 
available to its support. 

It would be scarcely possible to draw a more remarkable contrast 
than between the hypothetical dynamization asserted by the followers 
of Hahnemann to be imparted by friction to infinitesimal doses of 
medicines (the proof of whose potency is only to be obtained by watch- 
ing their effects on the living body under circumstances peculiarly 
liable to induce fallacious results), and the agency of the Electric 
force, which, whilst capable of excitement by the very same means, pos- 
sesses an obvious power both over inorganic matters and over the living 
body, the conditions of whose action can be determined with precision, 
and which will doubtless be turned to most valuable account in the 
treatment of disease, when the nature of the departure from the normal 
state in each class of cases shall have been sufficiently elucidated, 
The researches of Matteucci, Du Bois-Reymond, and others have 
recently added so much to our knowledge of the physiological action of 
Electricity, that it is not unreasonable to hope that a foundation will 
ere long be laid for its rational employment in medical practice. 
Hitherto, it must be confessed, the successful results: which have 
seemed to be derived from its use have been but very few in comparison 
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with the multitude of failures ; and a not unreasonable prejudice exists 
against its remedial value among a large proportion of the medical pro- 
fession, who see it practised by empirics almost universally ignorant 
of its effects on the healthy body, and destitute of any principle to 
guide them in the application of it to the treatment of disease. It is 
of the more importance, therefore, that the inquiry should be syste- 
matically taken up by men who are qualified, both by medical and 
by physical studies, to investigate it aright ; and in the work? before us 
Dr. Althaus gives abundant evidence of his qualifications in both these 
respects, and of his desire to investigate the therapeutic value of 
Electricity by a judicious and carefully-devised system of experimenta- 
tion. Of its general tone and spirit we can speak most favourably ; 
for it is as complete a contrast to the preceding, in these respects, as it 
is in its subject. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


ISTORICAL epitomes are seldom of much use, except as chrono- 
logical registers. ‘To swell the number of bare outlines or 
skeletons of medieval history” was not, however, the design of Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz, when he undertook to supply a record of the 
political and social characteristics of the Middle Ages." He had hoped, 
indeed, to have been able to condense the history of this period in one 
volume, similar to his Manual, containing the history of antiquity, of 
which the present work is to be regarded as a continuation; but he 
found that the mass of material and the interest of the subject “demanded 
a fuller and more detailed treatment.” Accordingly he has divided 
the history of the Middle Ages into two great periods, the first extend- 
ing from the overthrow of the Western Empire to the Crusades a.D. 
476-1096, and the second from the beginning of the Crusades, to the 
Protestant Reformation. Each of these periods occupies a volume. 
The first volume, comprising a universal history of 620 years, is now 
given to the public. ‘The second will follow in a short time. In pre- 
paring this excellent condensation of the events of Catholic and Feudal 
times, Dr. L. Schmitz has not only consulted the best modern works, 
but has availed himself of contemporary authorities, when accessible. 
His epochal subdivisions appear to us well chosen, but the Protestant 
Reformation cannot, we think, notwithstanding its canonical repute, 
be regarded as the beginning of the new era in Europe. Social pheno- 
mena are so closely interdependent, that it is not possible to fix with 
precision the epoch at which one phasis terminates and another begins ; 
but numerous organic changes, political, industrial, and philosophical, 
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indicate the early part of the fourteenth century as the true era of 
the commencement of the decline of medieval institutions. While 
Dr. L. Schmitz admits that a portion of the period commonly desig. 
nated the dark ages is characterized by a profound ignorance of some 
of the most vital principles of human progress and happiness, he protests 
against the ungrateful presumption which treats that period as one of 
utter darkness, or regards it with contempt or indifference. It was, he 
rightly says, a period in which new and intrusive elements, while they 
could not but destroy much that was ancient and valuable, had to pass 
through a long process, in which they were either assimilated to the 
ancient elements, or ultimately came forth as distinct nationalities, 
with new institutions and ideas. In fact, the whole of the medizval 
period was the season of planting and maturing the fruits which were 
reaped in the beginning of the sixteenth century. During these ages 
Feudalism grew up to cement afresh the old social relations, Catholicism 
arose to give moral discipline and political unity to Europe: Monas- 
ticism elaborated thought, protected weakness, and promoted agricul- 
ture. The Romance languages were the growth of this period; the 
Crusades made whole nations thrill with the sentiment of a common 
life; a magnificent architecture covered the land with noble castles 
and palaces, or imposing cathedrals and churches. Our Parliamentary 
and municipal government, and all our civil and social institutions 
have their origin in the Middle Ages. The destructive as well as con- 
structive character of these times; the evil as well as the good; the 
barbarism and ferocity as well as the chivalry and piety of our medizval 
ancestors, are not unsatisfactorily exhibited by Dr. Schmitz in this 
valuable manual. The pages in which the career of Charlemagne, that 
“rock in the broad ocean,” is related, and those which describe the 
rise and progress of Mahomedanism, and appreciate the civilization of 
its professors, are replete with interesting fact. The historian is tole- 
rant and liberal in his views; and willingly recognises moral energy or 
intellectual power in Catholic as in Protestant, in Moslem as in 
Christian. 

A narrative of the struggle between the Parliament of France and 
the Fronde, combined with a biography of Mathieu Molé, who led one 
of the two opposing parties of Parliament as Condé did the other, has 
been drawn up by the Baron de Barante.* Michelet designates the 
Fronde as the most ridiculous of revolutions, and defines it as a revolt 
of the lawyers against the law. It broke out in the year of the treaty 
of Westphalia, 1648, the year which terminated a European war, and 
added Alsace to France. The Parliament of Paris was composed of 
lawyers; timid, tractable, and submissive in general, it became bold 
and defiant on the death of Richelieu. Cardinal Mazarin succeeded 


this great minister, inheriting his difficulties as well as his high position. 
The misery of the people was extreme. It was impossible to augment 
the revenue by taxation. Mazarin had recourse to casual expedients. 
Four years’ payment was withdrawn from the royal Companies by 
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Emeri, the superintendent of finance. An exemption was offered to 
the Parliament, but it declined this grace, and refused to register the 
edict. It then declared its unison with the other Companies, those of 
the Grand Council, Chamber of Accounts, and Court of Aids. Dis- 
cussions and remonstrances on the Royal Declaration followed. The 
Queen Regent and the ministers lost patience, and as the Parliament 
was returning from the church of Notre Dame, where a Te Deum had 
been chaunted for the victory of Lens, they had Broussel and de 
Blancomesiul (the President) arrested, and three other members of Par- 
liament banished. Broussel was a favourite with the people. A mob 
collected before his door. The streets were in an uproar. Stones were 
flung. Marshal de la Meillaraye and his guards were unable to preserve 
the peace. Two or three persons were killed, and the tumult was not 
appeased till night. M. Molé, the First President, had an interview 
with the Queen. “I know,” said this fearless woman, “that there is 
a disturbance in the city; but you shall answer for it, Messieurs du 
Parlement. Retirez.’”? Molé and twenty others with him a second 
time approached the Queen. On bended knee and with tears in their 
eyes, they besought her to release Broussel, or at least to deliberate on 
the means for averting a great public calamity. The Parliament pro- 
ceeded at last to the customary place of discussion. At every ten 
steps they heard the people demanding the liberation of Broussel. 
They had passed two barricades, when Molé was seized by one of the 
insurgents, who presented a pistol, bidding him return to the Palais 
Royal, and not leave it till Broussel was liberated. “You are 
very impudent,” said the President. “Turn traitor,” said the man, 
plucking him by the beard, “ and bring us Broussel or Mazarin.” Molé’s 
reply was a menace of punishment. The civil war began. The 
people sided with the Parliament. The anti-court party professed to 
be well-affected to the Queen, and declared that their opposition was 
directed against the Cardinal Mazarin only. He was the object of all 
their accusations ; the mark at which they slung all their invectives. 
Hence their sobriquet of Frondeurs. The Duke of Beaufort, the 
Duke of Nemours, the Prince of Conti, the Duke de Vendéme, and 
Marshal Turenne were their leaders. On the day of the barricades, 
the people of Paris attacked the troops, and obliged the Queen to 
liberate the two members. A kind of truce followed; but the Parlia- 
ment continuing refractory, and the people tumultuous, the Queen 
withdrew from Paris to St. Germain, taking with her her son, and 
commissioning the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Condé to reduce 
Paris by blockade. The Parliament declared Cardinal Mazarin a public 
enemy, and outlawed him. It levied troops, moreover, but the pre- 
sence of the Spaniards, who had entered France to take advantage of 
this crisis, was the occasion of a momentary reconciliation. The 
Queen, King, and minister returned to Paris in August 1649. In 1650 
Condé’s pretensions became insupportable, and the Queen had him 
arrested. He had already bargained with the party of the Fronde. 
Turenne, who was about to join the Spaniards, gave out that he con- 
tended for his deliverance. Mazarin, finding the cause of the Princes 
and the Frondeurs supported by Spain, was compelled to yield. In 
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1654 he gained over Turenne. In the following year the Parisians 
themselves obliged the king to return. The Frondeurs crowded the 
ante-chambers of Mazarin. Condé and the Spaniards were defeated 
by Turenne, who was now in command of the royal army. The 
Fronde, says Michelet, had ruined the Parliament by forcing it to 
acknowledge them, and the success of the Fronde over the Parliament 
terminated in the complete and final triumph of royalty. 

Mathieu Molé is regarded by his admirig biographer as a man of 
rare virtue and noble intellect, as the type and model of that Parlia- 
mentary spirit which for more than two centuries had defended France 
against the arbitrary acts of an absolute government. He was forty 
years in public life. As First President, he was prudent and impartial, 
now vindicating the royal power and social order, now maintaining the 
prerogatives of Parliament and the authority of the laws. Montesquieu 
praises him for his unexampled heroism; de Retz testifies to his 
courage and many virtues ; Cardinal Richelieu, in whose administration 
he had discharged the duties of Procureur-General of the Parliament, 
respected and valued him. It is said of him that he never betrayed 
his duty to the Queen, the honour of Parliament, or the interests of 
the people, while he moderated the ardour and baffled the intrigues of 
faction. Mathieu Molé was born in 1584, of a family not without his- 
torical renown. In 1429, when Jeanne d’Are presented herself before 
the town of Troyes, William Molé was one of the leaders of the anti- 
English party there who persuaded the garrison to treat with the 
besieging forces, the negotiation ending in the honourable retirement 
of the former. The posterity of W. Molé formed many a noble alliance 
during the next two hundred years. In 1502, Edward Molé was 
named President of the Parliament. His son, the subject of our 
biography, was born in 1584. In the twenty-second year of his age, 
he was made conseiller ; four years after, he was appointed Président 
auz Requétes, and Procureur-Général in 1614. In 1641, the office of 
First President of the Parliament was vacated by the death of Lejay. 
Ten months after Molé succeeded him. Subsequently, he was made 
Keeper of the Seals, but finding the functions of his double position 
incompatible, he was permitted to resign (1653), and during the few 
years of life that yet remained to him enjoyed the repose of a private 
and undistinguished existence ; his sole luxury being a splendid library. 
He died three years after his retirement. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Knight’s “ Popular History of England’ 
concludes the period from the earliest time to the Revolution of 1688. 
The fifth and lately issued volume commences the second and more 
modern division, dating from the restoration of English liberty and 
terminating with that epoch in the reign of Queen Victoria “ which 
includes the great change in the commercial policy of the country 
which was the crowning glory of a period of wonderful material de- 
velopment.” For the general characteristics of this meritorious nar- 
rative of our national life and development, we refer our readers to 
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previous notices in the “ Westminster Review,” contenting ourselves 
with the remark that the recent instalment indicates the same literary 
grace, the same quiet enthusiasm, and the same catholic sympathy 
which have been commended in the preceding portions. The volume 
now before us contains thirty chapters. Of these twenty-one are his- 
torical and nine descriptive of the social, industrial, political, and intel- 
lectual condition of the people. The historical narrative comprises the 
interval of time between 1689 and 1744, from the proclamation which 
announced that William and Mary were king and queen of these realms 
till the death of Anne and the succession of the “elderly foreign gen- 
tleman who spoke no English.” The battle of the Boyne; the Act of 
Settlement ; the impeachment of Somers ; the Peace of Ryswick; the 
Treaty of Utrecht; the campaigns of Marlborough and Peterborough ; 
the Jacobite plots and attempted invasion; the trial of Sacheverel and 
the dismission of Oxford are described or discussed with Mr. Knight’s 
usual felicity of expression and freshness of feeling. He introduces us 
to all the great men of the day,—the brilliant and intriguing Boling- 
broke; the matchless satirist and unwearied pamphleteer, Swift; the 
sturdy, deep-thinking, and inventive De Foe; the gentle humorist, 
Addison ; and the wittiest and most elaborate of poetic artists, Pope. 
Dutch William himself is pronounced by Mr. Knight to have been 
for thirteen years well nigh the sole “representative of what was 
heroic in England.’ Physically, however, he was not of heroic mould. 
He had a thin and weak body and was asthmatic. This man with the 
“large front and bright eye,” with the “amazing memory and slow 
speech,” with a frigid demeanour and solemn manner, used his talents, 
says our historian, not for display, but for service, disarmed the hos- 
tility of factions by his seeming imperturbability ; in war carried the 
hearts of all along with him by his fire and his daring; and in nego- 
tiation accomplished the greatest objects by his perseverance and, 
above all, by his truthfulness. The circumstances attending the 
Massacre of Glencoe, for which some historians have made William 
alone responsible, are related with precision. Mr. Knight assumes that 
the king did read the order for the extirpation of Mac Ian and “that 
tribe” before signing it, and avers that the word extirpation meant a 
complete suppression of a lawless community, but not their indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter. William, he says, acceded to the one exception to his 
general clemency urged on him by Dalrymple, Argyle, and Breadal- 
bane, intending the clan to be rooted out, 7.e., broken up and removed, 
but not to be butchered. In this instance, William was wholly under 
the guidance of his Scotch ministers, acting in the spirit of all Scotch 
statesmen towards the Highland clans. The slaughter was devised by 
Scottish statesmen of the Lowlands, and carried through by Scottish 
captains of the Highlands. The military execution was a device of 
the crafty and ferocious spirit of clan hostility. Glencoe, moreover, 
was not the last of the Highland massacres “sanctioned by no inter- 
vention of King William, but by the old letters of fire and sword” 
granted by the Privy Council of Scotland. In the nine chapters eluci- 
datory of England’s social condition, and the progress of the liberal 
arts and sciences, many emphatic and informing facts are recorded, At 
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the beginning of the eighteenth century the enclosed land of England 
was estimated at half the area of the kingdom. Ten thousand square 
miles of land, now under cultivation, were then heath, morass, and 
forest. On this vast tract squatted the vagrants, or cottagers, as they 
were called, enjoying an annual income of 6/.10s. per family. The 
agricultural labourer was better off, the yearly revenue of a labouring 
man’s family being 157. Wheat was then forty shillings a quarter; 
One-fifth of the whole population were paupers. The income of “ emi- 
nent clergymen ”’ was little more than one-fourth that of a gentleman, 
the “lesser clergyman’s” pecuniary means were a little above those of 
afarmer; while some of the clergy had a pittance not higher than that 
of the common seaman or outdoor labourer. For the poor there was 
little or no education. Geography and history were not among the usual 
studies of the children of the nobility, who were instructed mainly in 
dancing, fencing, and riding. Science, however, was cultivated, art 
encouraged, and literature patronized in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The influence and objects of the essayists, and the two great 
writers of fiction of that period ; the genius of Wren and Vanbrugh, as 
architects; of Gibbons, as sculptor; and of Kneller, Thornhill, and 
Hogarth, as painters, are appreciated in the closing chapters of this 
volume of Mr. Knight’s history. The book abounds in illustrations 
of coins, medals, state insignia, costume, and art. 

Mr. Wilson, an American tourist, and the author of the “ Religion 
of Mexico,” has put forth a new history of the Spanish Conquest, in 
which the matured thoughts of the author on this subject are pre- 
sented to us.* Mr. Wilson denies the trustworthiness of the chronicles 
which furnished the late Mr. Prescott with the materials for his ad- 
mired narrative of the Conquest. He claims no merit for personal 
sagacity, and makes no pretensions to originality. The Hon. Lewis 
Cass, in the “ North American Review,” had pointed out the incon- 
sistencies and fables of the Spanish historians even before Prescott 
wrote his history. Mr. Albert Gallatin, too, had preceded him “in 
his complete exposure of one great imposture, the pretended Aztec 
picture-writing.” It is’: Mr. Wilson’s distinction to have embodied 
into a system the isolated branches of the subject, which have been 
successfully investigated by others. The final result of this new his- 
torical construction is given in the present volume. Fresh from the 
burning pages of Prescott, says Mr. Wilson, we stepped on the shore 
of Mexico only to find how the dreamland of our heated brain differed 
from the Mexico of reality. The first glance at the semi-sterile 
plateau of Tlascala, suggested doubt. No agricultural skill could have 
forced from the ungrateful soil a tithe of the produce necessary to sup- 
port the millions who are said to have held sway there. Where, too, 
was the “Vallum” of Cortez? Where the solid wall of miles in 
length? The aspect of Cholula shook his faith into a heap of dust. 
He hastened to the “great pyramid.’’ Before him was a large cone, 
such as still exist in Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. From that moment 
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all credence in the relations of previous historiographers was annihilated. 
Further inquiry ensued, terminating in a new theory to account for the 
pre-existence of Mexican civilization, and in the entire rejection of a 
mass of foreign material apparently borrowed from fables of the 
Moorish era, for effect in Spain. The chief positions, or conclusions, 
of our sceptical historian may be thus abbreviated. The Aztec picture- 
writings are Spanish fabrications. They do not purport to be originals, 
but are confessedly transcripts by the Monk Pietro from Indian re- 
cords. Their continuation for thirty-two years after the Conquest, 
the contradictions and absurdities which they present, and the entire 
absence of evidence in favour of their genuineness, induce Mr. Wilson 
to regard the whole story as one of Zumarraga’s pious frauds. The 
narrative of Bernal Diaz de Castillo, written fifty years after the 
war, is a “history conformed to the interests of the Church,” and 
Bernal Diaz himself is denounced as a myth. This narrative, like the 
Aztec picture-writings, appeared in the second generation succeeding 
the Conquest. The despatches of Cortez are our only written autho- 
rity. They consist of two parts, one an accurate detail of adventures 
consistent with the topography of the region in which they occurred ; 
the other a mass of mythical material. Mr. Wilson considers that the 
removal of this element secures both the hero and the war a more 
commanding position than has hitherto been assigned them. Passing 
on to a critical survey of the extinct empire of central America, our 
author indicates the numerous points of resemblance between the archi- 
tecture of these perished cities of an unknown antiquity and that of 
the Egyptians. Yet notwithstanding the striking analogies enume- 
rated by him,he decides that the ancient inhabitants were not Egyptian. 
Their mode of sepulture was different; their methods of worship dif- 
ferent; the structure of their pyramids different. The cultus of 
primeval America suggests a Pheenician origin for its population. In 
the Palenque statue he desires to find the Phoenician Hercules ; in the 
figure of a female holding a child, he recognises the Astarte of the 
Sidonian medals. This empire beyond the seas was founded, he tells 
us, by emigrants, who crossed the ocean in ships propelled by sails, 
similar to those represented in the tombs of the Pharaohs. The 
character and career of Cortez are subjected to a severe examination. 
Mr. Wilson accepts him as an authority in his description of marches 
and countermarches, refusing to believe his statements when he des- 
cants on the number of his enemies or the magnificence of his victories. 
Had Cortez stated the simple truth, he could hardly have been com- 
prehended. He purposely exaggerates. When he discourses of the 
court and capital of Montezuma, he describes Grenada. The palaces 
which he burnt never existed. Instead of 150,000 allies, he had per- 
haps 500; the charge of addiction to human sacrifice, brought against 
the Indians, is unfounded ; the imputation of cannibalism is a monstrous 
libel. Such tales were fabricated to justify the conqueror’s career, and 
give to his policy of extermination the character of a Holy War. The 
fabled empire of Montezuma, before the disenchanting criticism of Mr. 
Wilson is reduced to a confederacy resembling that of the Iroquois 
_and Hurons. No such government as Cortez pretends to have found, 
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could have existed without ample means of intercommunication, with- 
out a currency, without a literature, without a written law. None ot 
these are asserted to have been discovered. Moreover, Mexico has no 
buildings, or fragments of buildings, anterior to the Conquest, except- 
ing those claimed as Pheenician. The Spanish expedition was, how- 
ever, a remarkable one, and Cortez was a man who would have been 


distinguished in any age. 
“He warred at the same time against the policy of his own government, 


the council of the Indies, its pet governor of ( uba, and the protector of the 
Indians, and triumphed over all when he vanquished his savage foes.” 


Such is a brief presentment of Mr. Wilson’s historical views, con- 
structive as well as destructive. It requires a special and minute 
knowledge of the related circumstances and literary phenomena to 
estimate their value aright. The ancient documents on which his 
predecessors have relied, are the Indian picture-writings, or rather the 
transcripts of them, the history of Bernal Diaz, that of Gomara, and 
the narrative of Cortez. With regard to the Indian picture-writings, 
the critical examination of Mr. Gallatin has, we think, irretrievably 
damaged, if not destroyed, their credit. Their genuineness is not only 
not proven, but there seems some reason for believing them to be 
fabrications. “ Bernal Diaz” wrote his history fifty years after the 
Conquest. Gomara was the chaplain of Cortez, and the principal his- 
toriographer of his victorious career. In their writings, as in the 
despatches of Cortez, there are instances of gross exaggeration, and 
incredible statements abound. Carelessness, inaccuracy, a love of the 
marvellous, a tendency to magnify and multiply effects, justify a severe 
and searching inquisition and predispose the mind to doubt. Mr. Wilson, 
however, is more than sceptical. He pronounces the history of Diaz 
a fiction ; that of Gomara a romance; the despatches of Cortez credit- 
worthy only when he describes strategic operations. By him we are 
called on to regard the narrative of the Conquest as essentially and de- 
signedly mendacious. Cortez was a systematic liar. Gomara equalled him 
in that bad renown. “ Diaz” is a mythical personage, and the candour 
and simplicity of the book which bears his name are purely fictitious. 
Future historians may ratify Mr. Wilson’s judgment, or reverse the 
sweeping sentence of condemnation which he passes on the chroniclers 
of the Conquest. We do not assert that Mr. Wilson’s extreme Pro- 
testantism prepossesses his conclusions ; but we should be more disposed 
to consider his inquiry impartial, if we found him less hostile to those 
whose natural tastes or instincts lead them to prefer a sensuous and 
ceremonial religion to the undecorated cultus of his own refined, if 
frigid, spiritualism. In Mr. Wilson’s judgment all devotees,lack moral 
principle; and he has yet to find one “with rope and sandals and 
lacerated body who is not a liar by instinct, and a seamp in practice.” 
“ Educated in a system of godliness,’ Mr. Wilson is “at every step in 
conflict with the monk and the popular historian.” Dr. Robertson 
excites his contempt scarcely less than Gomara. Mr, Wilson, however, 
has himself a large fund of credulity. Identifying Hercules with 
Rameses V., he thinks that the attempt to establish Samson as the 
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Phenician Hercules is not without plausibility! The successor of 
Hercules in Italy and Spain was Hesperus, brother to Atlas. It is 
probable, we are told, that none of those above named were in reality 
kings of Spain, but simply leaders of Libyan mercenaries. Neptune, 
whom they afterwards deified, appears to have been one of their dis- 
tinguished captains. He doubtless overran Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily ! 
Should farther examination establish Mr. Wilson’s negative views, 
farewell to the magnificent tale of the Conquest of Mexico, to the 
imposing court and camp of Montezuma, and to the trustworthiness 
of the Spanish chaplain, the veracity of Cortez, and the reality of Bernal 
Diaz. ‘The gorgeous pageant will have faded. The original anuals 
will have degenerated into proved impostures, and the admired histories 
of the great Scottish and American writers, which have charmed and 
instructed so many, will have taken their place with the fictions of 
De Foe or the romances of Scott ! 

In the Correspondence of Lord Cornwallis the ground grows firm 
again under our foot.’ The documents contained in the three volumes 
published by Mr. Ross were collected with the double view of illus- 
trating the character of his hero, and throwing a light on the history 
of the times. Both objects have been certainly attained. We com- 
prehend more correctly the position, career, natural endowments, and 
general acquirements of this really eminent man, and we come into 
close contact with the more personal and minute circumstances of the 
time and countries in which he flourished, or whose destinies he in- 
fluenced. His military and political life extends from 1776 to 1805. 
For many years he was engaged in the American war: he was twice 
Governor-General of India. ‘To him was entrusted the duty of effecting 
that important and difficult measure—the Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Later he was charged with the task of restoring tran- 
quillity to Europe by completing the Peace of Amiens. The revenue, 
judicial, and police regulations, promulgated by him during his first 
Indian administration, are, with some modifications, still in force 
throughout the Presidency of Bengal. The materials of which Mr. 
Ross has availed himself for this Correspondence are numerous and 
multifarious, comprising the family papers now at Audley End; four 
hundred private letters, addressed to the editor’s father; the papers at 
the India House, those preserved in Dublin Castle; the documents in 
the State Paper Office ; over forty MS. volumes in the library of the 
Royal Institution ; the Spencer, Hardwicke, Sidney, and Melville papers, 
and many others. The editor has been considerately sparing of original 
comment, letting Lord Cornwallis’s letters, occasionally elucidated by 
some of those addressed to him, supply the narrative element, adding 
only a few paragraphs or pages of his own writing, when the story 
appeared incomplete. An Appendix contains most of the military 
despatches from America and India, and other important documents. 
Among these are papers supplying the details of the surrender of York 





5 “ Correspondence of Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis.” Edited, with Notes, 
by Charles Ross, Esq. In 8 vols, Second edition. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle-street. 1859. 
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town, and some “peculiarly interesting,” relating to the Zemindar 
settlement. 

The family of Cornwallys or Cornwaleys was of some importance in 
Ireland in early times. A younger son, Thomas, established himself 
in London and was sheriff of the city in 1378. He purchased landed 
property in Suffolk. To the estates thus acquired his son John added 
Brome, near Eye, which became the principal family seat. In 1553, 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis, the sixth in descent, took the principal part in 
suppressing the insurrection of Sir Thomas Wyatt. For this service 
he was made a Privy Councillor and Treasurer of the Household ; but, 
on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, he, being a Roman Catholic, was 
deprived of his office. He had also been Governor of the town of 
Calais, and a suspicion of having betrayed his post, gave rise to more 
than one lampoon, to the following effect:—Who built Brome Hall? 
—Sir Thomas Cornwallis. How did he build it P—By selling of 
Calais. His grandson, Frederick, created a baronet May 4, 1627, 
espoused the king’s side in the Civil War. In 1661 he became Baron 
Cornwallis of Eye. Charles, the fifth Lord, was made Earl Corn- 
wallis and Viscount Brome, 1753. His sixth child, but eldest son, the 
subject of Mr. Ross’s memorial volumes, was born in Grosvenor 
Square, December 31, 1738. At an early age he went to Eton. His 
first commission, as ensign in the First Guards, now the Grenadiers, 
bears date December 8, 1756. Shortly after Lord Brome joined the 
army in Germany, and continuing for some time on Lord Granby’s 
staff was present at the various actions, including Minden, in which 
his chief was engaged. In June, 1760, he was elected member for 
Eye, and represented that borough till he succeeded to the earldom, 
June 23, 1762. About thirteen years afterwards the American revolt 
occurred. Seven regiments of infantry were assembled at Cork under 
Lord Cornwallis, on whom was conferred the local rank of lieutenant- 
general in America. His good services during the first campaign were 
commended by Sir William Howe, particularly the ability and conduct 
he displayed in the pursuit of the enemy from Fort Lee to Trenton— 
a distance exceeding eighty miles. On September 11, 1777, Lord 
Cornwallis was detached with a strong corps to turn the enemy’s flank. 
He overtook them on the Brandywine, and, though with inferior 
numbers, charged with great impetuosity. So totally was the Ame- 
rican force routed, that had Sir W. Howe promptly advanced, Wash- 
ington’s retreat to Philadelphia might have been intercepted. But so 
slow were the operations of the British, that they did not move till 
the 27th. On Lord Cornwallis’s return to England, the affairs of 
America occupied much of the attention of Parliament. The conduct 
of the war was investigated, and he was examined, but ‘would only 
state generally that he had a high respect for Sir William’s military 
talents.” At this time the British rank and file at New York amounted 
to 37,512, with 3,362 in other ports. The American army was never 
estimated by the witnesses at more than 16,000. The ministers were 
unable to make good any serious charge against Sir William Howe; 
the committee adjourned sine die, never to meet again, and Lord Corn- 
wallis soon after sailed from England, arriving at New York early in 
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August, 1799. When the British forces advanced into the interior of 
the country, the command devolved on Lord Cornwallis. Movin 
towards Rugeley Mills on the evening of the 15th of August, 1780, 
he encountered the army of General Gates. The two armies met 
before daybreak. The contest was long and obstinate, terminating in 
the total defeat of the American force. Lord Cornwallis tells us that 
for the tenderness and attention shown to the wounded and prisoners 
of the enemy’s army, taken on this occasion, he received the acknow- 
ledgments of General Gates and the principal officers, and complains 
bitterly of the horrid outrages and cruelties inflicted, the shocking 
tortures and inhuman murders committed by the enemy. The con- 
duct of the militia, too, gave serious annoyance to Lord Cornwallis. 
One regiment, after taking the oath of allegiance, marched off in a 
body. A detachment, intrusted with the care of the sick, delivered 
them with their own officers to the rebels, who were guilty of the 
most atrocious cruelties towards the Royalists. The campaign of 1780 
was on the whole favourable to the royal forces. While nothing had 
been lost in the North considerable progress had been made in the 
South. Charlestown had been taken, South Carolina was occupied, 
and the province of Georgia was ina state of tranquillity. A terrible 
reverse occurred in the following year. The campaign opened with 
the defeat at Cowpens, sustained by Colonel Tarleton—a defeat that 
crippled Lord Cornwallis’s movements during the remainder of the 
war. The victory at Guilford, in which Lord Cornwallis routed the 
army and took the cannon of General Greene, however glorious to the 
British arms, was productive of little real advantage. A sad want of 
unanimity existed between the two generals. Sir Henry Clinton, 
jealous and irritated, entirely disapproved of his coadjutor’s operations, 
whose plans appear to have been preferred by the Government at 
home to those of his military superior. Lord Cornwallis, however, in 
obedience to the spirit of his Excellency’s orders, prepared to take 
measures to seize and fortify York and Gloucester. ‘The arrival of the 
French troops and of General Washington rendered the situation of 
the British very critical, and in a council of war it was determined that 
a direct movement of the fleet and army to the Chesapeake was the 
only probable means of affording relief. In Mr. Brodrick’s letter to 
Mr. Townshend Lord Cornwallis’s contingent failure is attributed to 
Sir Henry Clinton’s needless apprehensions, the omitted interception 
of Washington’s army when ten thousand men could have been spared 
from New York, and the frustrated independent action of the second 
officer in command. 

The desired move to York River was not effected; Cornwallis’s 
two advanced redoubts were carried by storm; and failing in his 
attempt to escape by crossing to Gloucester, he was compelled to pro- 
pose a capitulation. A successful defence he considered as “ perhaps 
mpossible,”’ alleging the impracticabilities of an entrenched camp, sub- 
ject in most places to enfilade, and the general disadvantageousness of 
the ground. His force, moreover, was reduced to 3,200 fit for duty, 
with 600 at Gloucester, including cavalry, while the enemy’s army 
consisted of 21,000 men, with an immense train of heavy artillery 
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amply furnished with ammunition and perfectly well manned. The 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis practically put an end to the American 
war; after the resignation of Lord North the speedy termination of 
hostilities was considered so certain that a kind of tacit armistice took 
place, and Rodney’s victory of the 12th April, only accelerated peace 
by extinguishing French hopes of permanent advantage in the West 
Indian Islands. A pamphlet controversy with Sir Henry Clinton 
followed the capitulation, after Lord Cornwallis’s return to England. 
His political views now became modified, and on the defeat of the 
Whig ministry he resigned the constableship of the Tower, subse- 
quently reaccepting it and declining Mr. Pitt’s offer of the Governor- 
Generalship of India. India, however, was his ultimate destination, 
and in 1786 he entered on his administration. Increased powers had 
recently been conferred on the Governor-General, and no powers, says 
Mr. Ross, could be too great, if we consider the rapacity, corruption, 
oppression, and ignorance of the Company’s servants. When Lord 
Cornwallis assumed the functions of Indian rule the territories of the 
Company were limited in extent. They had but recently emerged 
from the dependent position of merchants whose trade with the 
natives was sanctioned by the sovereign princes. Of the three Pre- 
sidencies, Bengal was the only one that could raise an income adequate 
to its expenditure. Between Bombay and the Province of Bengal 
was interposed a large region governed by its own princes. The 
Mohamedan rulers still owned the nominal supremacy of Shah Alem, 
the feeble representative of the mighty Timour. The principal chiefs 
of the Maratha confederacy were five. On the coasts of the Carnatic and 
Malabar and in the south of the peninsula various rajahs and nabobs pos- 
sessed considerable territories. Of all these princes, Tippoo was the most 
important and the most hostile to the English. With Lord Cornwallis’s 
arrival in India the Company ceased to be feudatories of the Mogul, 
and the Governor-General claimed at least equality with every ruler. 
The ninth and tenth chapters of the “Correspondence”’ relate to the 
prosecutions of the seven most culpable agents of the Company for 
peculation, the frauds being chiefly in the purchase of silk ; to a money 
settlement with the Nabob of Oude ; the Tanjore succession ; financial 
arrangements; alliance with the Maratha princes; the Company’s 
recruiting service ; and changes in the Supreme Council. During the 
year 1789 the tranquillity of India was undisturbed. Improvements 
in the militury establishments were recommended and adopted by 
Lord Cornwallis, and a satisfactory settlement of Behar was almost 
completed. The attack on the lines of Travancore by Tippoo com- 
pelled Lord Cornwallis to turn his attention from financial reform to 
the approaching war. The Rajah of Travancore was dn ally of the 
British, and a regard to good faith and national honour required 
that they should co-operate with him in the defence of his country 
against their common enemy. The Governor-General took no active 
part in the campaign of 1790, but on 29th January 1791 he assumed the 
command at Vellout. The siege of Bangalore, that of Coimbatore, 
the convention with the Marathas and the defeat of Tippoo, with a 
general account of the campaigns, will be found in the thirteenth 
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chapter of the work. In the following year Lord Cornwallis stormed 
the lines of Seringapatam, commanding the centre column in person. 
In the course of the night Tippoo evacuated all his posts to the north 
of the Caveri, and the siege immediately commenced. A negotiation 
ensued. Tippoo agreed to surrender one half of his dominions to be 
divided amongst the allies; the treaty was signed and peace con- 
cluded. Lord Cornwallis now undertook to revise the whole revenue 
system of India. In respecting the so-called rights and privileges of the 
Zemindars he received the unqualified approbation of Lord Wellesley. 
In the opinion, however, of the historian of British India, the improve- 
ment of the country was sacrificed to aristocratical prepossession. 
The Zemindar was not the hereditary proprietor but a district collector 
of rents. The new landed aristocracy, says Mr. J. S. Mill, disap- 
pointed every expectation ; the whole land-of Bengal had to be seques- 
trated and sold; in one generation the ancient Zemindars had ceased to 
exist, and were succeeded by the dronish descendants of Calcutta 
money dealers. The Bengal provinces however flourished, and the 
revenue increased, in spite of the ill-advised character and total failure 
of the Zemindar measure, as such. For it had one redeeming point. 
In making the ryots tenants of this spurious proprietary it procured 
them the primary condition of successful cultivation, security of 
tenure. In other parts of India, if the evil has been omitted, the good 
also has been left undone ;* and Lord Cornwallis is certainly entitled 
to the credit of having effected a settlement which has resulted in “a 
wonderful extension of cultivation,” and of having made, what seemed 
at the time, a good bargain for the Government. The judicial de- 
partment next occupied his attention, including the establishment of 
: new police for Calcutta, and the reform of the Civil and Criminal 
ourts. 

On his return to England in 1794, Lord Cornwallis found an 
English army, under the command of the Duke of York, engaged 
with the Austrians, Prussians, and Dutch, in the defence of Flanders. 
He proceeded to the seat of war. The campaign of the Duke proved 
unfortunate; the divided command necessitated failure; and a virtual 
generalship of the forces was proposed in favour of Lord Cornwallis, 
but subsequently relinquished. In 1795, he became Master-General of 
the Ordnance, in 1798 he accepted the offices of Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land andCommander-in-Chief, having a second time resigned the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General of India. The social condition of Ireland in 
1798 was most alarming. On the withdrawal of the regular troops, the 
Volunteer Corps was formed. Ultimately delegates from each corps, 
calling themselves a Convention, assembled in Dublin, where they 
assumed a Parliamentary character, with reform, says Mr. Ross, for 
their nominal object and military intimidation for their avowed means, 
A system of agitation succeeded ; the Society of United Irishmen was 
established, Republican principles were cherished, and the independ- 
ence of Ireland, and separation from Great Britain, were the aspiration 





6 See ‘Principles of Political Economy.” By J. S. Mill Second edition 
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and aim of the revolutionary party. A correspondence with the French 
Directory seems to have issued in the attempted invasion of Hoche. 
The outrages committed by “a lawless banditti,” calling themselves 
Defenders, produced the Insurrection Act. A rising was projected; 
martial law proclaimed; a misapprehension, it is alleged, led to the 
first effusion of blood, followed by the accession of the Catholics of 
Wexford, and the attack upon Wicklow of 30,000 men, under these 
circumstances the civil and military authority in Ireland was concen- 
trated in Lord Cornwallis. The letters which he wrote at this period 
prove that he was at once determined to crush the rebellion and punish 
the ringleaders, and anxious to repress the spirit of vengeance. He 
attributes the insurrection not to Catholicism, but Jacobinism. He 
accuses the rebels of combined outrages, burnings, and murders, but 
he complains bitterly of the Yeomanry, who having saved the country, 
“now take the lead in rapine and murder ;” of the Irish Militia, who 
followed them closely in every kind of atrocity, and of the Fencibles, 
“although much behindhand with the others.” The Yeomanry, he 
writes, are in the style of the loyalists in America, only much more 
numerous and powerful, and a thousand times more ferocious—an 
attestation which may be compared with a previous deposition to the 
conduct of the popular party in America. Lord Cornwallis (vol. iii. 
p. 89) defends himself against the charge of undue lenity. His lenity, 
it appears, consisted in “ putting a stop to the burning of houses and 
murder of the inhabitants by the Yeomen, or any other persons who 
delighted in that amusement, to the flogging for the purpose of extort- 
ing confession, and to the free quarters, which comprehended universal 
rape and robbery.” The letters in the third volume relate chiefly to 
the disturbed state of Ireland, after the suppression of the Rebellion, 
to the plan of Union and its modifications ; the Maynooth Bill and the 
Peace of Amiens. Lord Cornwallis in common with Mr. Pitt and 
Viscount Castlereagh considered the removal of the Catholic disabili- 
ties very necessary, and strongly condemned the old system of proscrip- 
tion and exclusion in Ireland. On Lord Cornwallis’s return to England 
the country rang with rumours of invasion by Buonaparte. Indian 
affairs again claimed attention, and at the age of sixty-six, and fora 
third time, Lord Cornwallis accepted the Governor-Generalship. The 
system of conquest inaugurated by Lord Wellesley, threatened to 
involve the Company in expensive warfare. To establish a more 
pacific policy was the object of the nomination of Lord Cornwallis as 
his successor. On his arrival in Calcutta, he determined to proceed to 
the Upper Provinces to terminate the war. His views on the re 
establishment of peace, and the concessions he was prepared to make 
may be found in the despatch of September 19, 1805." His bodily 
and mental exertions soon proved too much for his enfeebled frame, 
and he died in October of the same year, a few days after reaching 
Ghazipore. The eulogium pronounced on him by Sir John Malcolm 
for patriotism, dignified simplicity of character, soundness of unders 
standing and strength of judgment, seems not undeserved. His letters 
testify to a rare tranquillity of mind, an unusual kindliness of disposi- 
tion, and an admirable sagatity and directness of purpose. They are 
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very well written, and will be read with interest, not only for their his- 
torical elucidations, but for the incidental notices of men and manners. 
Mr. Ross has fulfilled his editorial function judiciously. The foot 
notes are always informing, sometimes amusing. The Index is rich in 
references. 

Five years ago the Historical Society of Pennsylvania established a 
Publication Fund. The first volume published under the new system 
was the “ History of Bradock’s Expedition.” Four volumes, designed 
to be reprinted, had been previously issued. The sixth volume of 
Memoirs is now before us.?7_ It contains six essays of some importance 
to the student of American history. The first and second relate to 
the Society of the Cincinnati, an Order formed by some gallant officers 
of the Transatlantic Republic in 1783, when they met together on the 
banks of the Hudson. ‘[his Society was in part eleemosynary, and 
in part chivalrous and patriotic. It was intended to associate old 
companions in arms; to support the indigent widows and orphans of 
deceased members, and confer appropriate honours on the officers of 
the French army and navy, the “ noble allies” of the American people. 
The name of the Roman dictator was selected as symbolical of virtuous 
citizenship. The third paper refers to the insurrection of 1794 in the 
western counties of Pennsylvania. The fourth, on “the Wampum 
Belt delivered to Penn by the Indians at the great treaty under the 
elm tree,”’ comprises Letters to the Indians, a plan for the union of 
the English colonies, and one for the confederation of the European 
States by the Quaker hero. The fifth on the Acadian exiles corrects 
a misstatement, printed in an annotated edition of Longfellow’s poems, 
published in London 1853, and derived from Judge Haliburton’s His- 
tory of Nova Scotia. In the sixth, the case of Major André is recon- 
sidered, and Lord Mahon’s representations controverted. The English 
historian pronounces the death-warrant of André by “far the greatest 
and perhaps the only blot in Washington’s most noble career,” attri- 
buting it to his strong and angry passions. In this reference it is in- 
teresting to compare the verdict of Lord Mahon with an explanatory 
paragraph in the “ Correspondence of Lord Cornwallis,”’ vol. i. p. 144. 
To avenge Huddy, who had committed many atrocious murders, and 
was hanged, without a formal trial, within sight of the American camp, 
Washington determined to execute one of the captains who had been 
taken at York town. The victim was to be selected by drawing lots. 
The lot fell on Asgill. The English Government protested in vain 
“against an act of such gross injustice and inhumanity.” Fortunately 
the Comte de Vergennes, to whom Lady Asgill had written for his 
good offices, prevailed on Washington to abandon his intention. What- 
ever be the value of this illustration, the strictures on Lord Mahon, 
and the vindication of Washington, contained in the last section of 
these Contributions, will be found ably and temperately written, while 
the materials for independent decision are impartially presented. 

James Deacon Hume® was a sort of free-trade hero, consulted, 

7 ‘Contributions to American History.” Philadelphia, 1858. 


8 “The Life of James Deacon Hume.” By Charles Badham, London: Smith 
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quoted, appealed to as an authority, and purchasing the gratitude of 
Englishmen by his splendid abilities for hard, earnest, and useful 
work. Like his greater namesake, David Hume, the true author, 
according to Lord Brougham, of the modern economical doctrines, he 
was descended from an ancient Border family, the Homes. He was 
born April 28, 1774; in the parish of Newington, in Surrey. His 
father, James Hume, was selected by Mr. Pitt to fill the office of 
secretaryship of the Customs. While holding an inferior appointment 
he removed to Bideford, in North Devon. Here the young Deacon 
nearly lost his life. Having to cross the long bridge over the Tor- 
ridge, in his way to school, and being determined to outdo the other 
boys in their feats of perilous adventure, he climbed one day to the 
top of the parapet, and hung by his hands over the water. When he 
was nearly tired of holding on, he was rescued from his situation of 
extreme danger by a stout washerwoman, who not only saved his life, 
but gave him at the same time a sound beating, in order to teach him 
not to risk it again in such ill-advised enterprises. Educated at West- 
minster school, at sixteen he was removed to the long room of the 
Custom House. Drinking was then a prevailing vice. At first young 
Deacon Hume failed not to follow the common example, but speedily 
disgusted with the practice, he made a resolution never to touch 
wine. This resolution he kept throughout his youth. Asa young man 
he was full of energy, “ fond of field sports, a bold rider and of a high 
spirit.”” He obtained speedy promotion in the Custom House, being 
distinguished at a very early period for his sound views of commercial 
policy. On June 4, 1798, he married Frances Elizabeth, widow of 
Charles Ashwell, Esq., a lady of renowned beauty. 

In the autumn of 1820, Mr. Deacon Hume first entertained the 
idea of consolidating the laws of the Customs. For the space of nearly 
three years, night and day, he worked at his arduous task of simplifica- 
tion. The Custom laws, which had been gradually accumulating from 
the reign of Edward I., amounted to no fewer than 1500 statutes. 
Mr. Hume comprised them all in one single volume, a feat of statutory 
consolidation which Sir James Stephen has pronounced to be a master- 
piece of legislative skill, while Mr. Stapleton, graphically describes the 
ten acts which form the volume, as a sort of Code Napoleon. The office 
of Comptroller of the Customs held by Mr. Hume for thirty-eight years, 
was resigned by that gentleman in 1828, when he became Joint Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade. The Fauntleroy forgeries, amounting to 
353,000/., were discovered by Mr. Hume in 1824. Co-trustee with 
Fauntleroy and Goodchild, for the property of eight orphan children, 
Mr. Hume found, on giving some necessary directions at the Bank of 
England, that his name had been forged to a letter of atforney for the 
sale of 10,000/., and that the stock had been sold out. Inquiry was 
made, and no doubt was left as to the criminal. 

The particulars connected with the detection and trial are recounted 
in a somewhat episodical form by Mr. Badham. He next details the 
various intellectual incidents of the uneventful life of his hero. Mr. 


Hume took an important, sometimes a leading, part in all investiga- 
tions relating to the corn laws, the currency, the silk and the timber 
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duties. In 1840 he retired from the Board of Trade, and leaving 
Putney, went to reside at Reigate. A pension of 1500/. a year was 
the merited reward of his valuable services. At the request of Sir 
Robert Peel, he continued till the time of his death to afford the 
Government the benefit of his counsel and experience. He died at 
Reigate, January 12,1842. Mr. Hume’s public labours were such as 
to entitle him to a foremost place among the champions of commercial 
liberty. His intellect was vigorous, acute, and original; his reason- 
ing eminently concise, and his expression singularly lucid and nervous. 
Mr. Hume has no special claims to authorship, but he wrote a great 
variety of papers; his MSS., however, have never been collected, and 
thus the literary contributions published in the “ Life,” if they break 
up the continuity of the narrative, will have a peculiar interest for his 
admirers. The concluding pages of Mr. Badham’s biography exhibit 
the striking personal traits, and bring out the admirable moral qualities 
of its subject. 





BELLES LETTRES AND ART.! 


0* the various translations of the Divine Comedy: which are cur- 


rent, the version of the “Inferno,” by Mr. Thomas, may 
compare with the best. He has rendered his text into English with 
as much fidelity as the great differences in the idioms of the two 
languages will allow, and with a spirit which it is difficult to preserve 
when the triple rhyme of the original is copied. Cary’s translation in 
blank verse permitted more freedom in the version; and we should 
expect to find it superior in strength and dignity of expression to those 
by Cayley, Dayman, and lastly by Mr. Thomas, which preserve the 
rhyme of the Italian original, a form of versification not harmonious to 
other than Italian ears, and with reverence be it written, scarcely suit- 
able to the gravity of the topics, and the grim horror of the details, 
in which Dante delights to indulge. 

The bitterness and wrath of the exile, if they gave vigour to the 
verse and edge to the satire, would not always allow him to be just, 
and therein he is inferior to Milton, who, no inconsiderable actor, 
retired from the most eventful contest of modern times, which resulted 
in securing a standing-place on this earth for civil liberty and right of 
conscience ; and while enduring the obloquy and neglect which fol- 
lowed the adherent of the Commonwealth into obscurity, solaced him- 
self by the composition of a poem, in which there is no trace of earthly 
rancour or personal bitterness. 

The version of the early stanzas of the first canto of the “ Inferno,” 
is as good an example of Mr. Thomas’s skill in translation as the whole 





1 “The Trilogy of Dante, Inferno, or Vision of Hell.” With notes and illus- 
trations, by the Rev. John W. Thomas. London: Bohn. 1859. 
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poem affords, and is much superior to Wright’s or Cayley’s. We sub- 
join the original, for the purpose of comparison. 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi trovai per una selva oscura, 
Che la diritta via era smarrita. 

Ahi quanto a dir qual era e cosa dura, 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte 
Che nel pensier rinuova la paura! 

Tanto e amara, che poco e piu morte: 
Ma per trattar del ben ch’i vi trovai, 
Diro dell’ alte cose, ch’ io v’ho scorte. 

I’ non so ben ridir com’ io v’entrai ; 
Tant ’era pien di sonno in su quel punto 
Che la verace via abandonai. 

Ma poi ch’io fin al pié d’un coll e giunto. 


La ove terminava quella valle, 

Che m/’avea di paura il cor compunto, 
Guarda in alto, e vidi le sue spalle. 

Vestite gia de’ raggi del pianeta, 

Che mena diritto altrui per ogni calle. 
Allor fu la paura un poco queta 

Che nel el cor m’era durata 

La notte, ch’i’ passai con tanta pieta 
E come quei, che con lena affannato 

Uscito fuor del pelago alla riva, 

Si volge all’ aqua perigliosa, e guata ; 
Cosi l’animo mio che ancor fuggiva, 

Si volse indietro a rimirai lo passo 

Che non lascid giammai persona viva. 


In the mid journey of Life’s road, I found 
> aoe: within a wood obscure, astray. 
Of path direct, no trace appeared around. 
Ah, ’tis indeed no easy task to sa: 
How aes rough, and horrid was that wood, 
t 


The tho of which still fills me with dismay, 

And seemed the bitterness of death renewed. 

Of other things I’ll speak, which these I found 
To show more clearly the resulting good. 

I searce knew how I entered on that ground; 
For when I quitted the true path, I fell 
At once into a slumber so profound ! 

But when I reached the mountain’s foot, whose swell 
Closed up the valley, which with such a load 
Of anguish and of fear my heart could quell, 

T looked on high, and saw its shoulders broad, 
Clothed with the rays which day’s bright planet cast, 
Which leads mankind aright through every road. 

Then was the terror somewhat stilled at last, 

Which did within my caverned heart remain, 

The night which I in such distress had passed ; 
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And as the shipwrecked seaman, who doth gain 
Though with exhausted strength the welcome shore, 
Turns round and gazes on the dangerous main, 
Even so my soul, its flight not giving o’er, 
Turned he no pass of peril to survey, 
Which never living person left before. 


The numerous notes cannot fail to be useful to such as may use this 
translation, though perhaps they allow for a greater amount of 
ignorance than is likely to be the lot of readers of Dante. 

If Mr. Farrar is a fair specimen of the fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, they must form a remarkably accomplished and amiable, as 
well as learned body. ‘The author of “ Eric” has a right to courteous 
consideration, and these “Lyrics of Life,’? breathe the same amiable 
and manly spirit which characterize the novel. 

The Love Poems are not so much to our taste as those of childhood, 
and we cannot conceive how they could be inspired within the grim 
shadow of the Master of Trinity. The “ Lesson of Life” seems to us 
to combine the genius and the piety of Bishop Heber. 


Lord and Father, great and holy, 
Fearing nought, we come to Thee; 
Fearing nought, though weak and lowly, 
For Thy love has made us free. 

By the blue sky bending o’er us, 
By the green earth’s flowery zone, 
Teach us, Lord, the angel chorus— 
**Thou art Love, and Love alone.” 


Father, Lord of bright creation, 
Holy, blest, eternal Son, 
Spirit, fount of inspiration, 
Glorious Godhead, three in one, 
With the notes, high ascending, 
Choir around the jasper throne— 
May Thy sons the song be blending— 
“Thou art Love, and Love alone.” 


Though the worlds in flame should perish, 
Suns and stars in ruins fall, 

Trust of Thee our hearts should cherish, 
Thou to us be all in all; 

And though Heavens Thy name are praising, 
Seraphs hymn no sweeter tone 

Than the strain our hearts are raising— 
“Thou art Love, and Love alone.” 


There are one or two little bits from the Greek, worthy of the 
anthology, and we wish there had been more of them. 

Chaucer so much more praised than read in England, finds favour it 
appears with a small section of the French literary public, and the pre- 
sent republication in modern French verse of a forgotten romaunt by 





Lyrics of Life. By Frederick W. Farrar. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Macmillan and Co, Cambridge. 1859. 
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a forgotten writer of the thirteenth century, is due to the zeal of 
M. de Chatelain,’ seeking to discover the source from which Chaucer 
derived the hint, and something more than the hint for his unfinished 
“Squier’s Tale,” wherein 
is left half told, 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 


Le Roy, the author of this tale, the manuscript of which is said to 
have been lately found in the library of the Arsenal at Paris, from 
which marvellous repository, French literati, despairing of novelty and 
seeking to resuscitate a slumbering antiquity, contrive to find what- 
ever they want, was a native of Brabant, born in the earlier part of 
the thirteenth century, and derived his surname from being the king 
or chief of the Duke’s Minstrels, with whom he remained till his death 
in 1261. Adénés then attached himself to Guy, Count of Flanders, 
accompanying him to Italy in 1270, where he remained a year, and 
finally died in his service, about 1296. He has left four romances, 
the last being “Cleomades,” none of them possessing poetical merit, 
and all debased by a servility in striking contrast to the manliness 
and independence of Chaucer. M. de Chatelain considers that Chaucer 
borrowed from this romance the materials for his unfinished story, and 
claims credit for having solved a literary enigma which has baffled the 
ingenuity of former commentators. “Cleomades” is a childish fairy 
tale of that kind, in default of something better to beguile the weari- 
some leisure of an illiterate age, to which the ladies of courts and 
castles were wont to listen, as those of more modern date attend the 
ministrations of fashionable preachers who have succeeded the ancient 
minstrels, and romancers in the esteem of the sex. 

Cleomades is the son of Marchabas, King of Sardinia, and his wife, 
Ectrive, Queen of Spain, and after passing a boyhood of marvellous 
promise, is recalled from a continental tour, by an express from his 
father, requiring his presence at the approaching marriage of his three 
sisters to their three royal suitors, Melicandus, King of Barbary, 
Bardigans, King of Armenia, and Croppart, King of Hungary. After 
the fashion of Eastern Kings and suitors, they bring costly presents 
to the feet of the royal parents to further their pretensions to the 
daughters; the advice and opinions of Cleomades are, however, to be 
taken; the two first suitors had the good fortune to satisfy his 
fastidious taste, and their presents were graciously received: but 
Croppart, who seems to have been humpbacked and otherwise ill- 
favoured, brings a gift which seems scarcely calculated to make his 
deformity less conspicuous, being nothing better than an awkward 
looking wooden horse, which, in conjunction with his own ungainly 
figure, so disgusted Cleomades, that he tells the Hungarian monarch in 
the plainest language, that he and his present are alike unacceptable, 
that he must look elsewhere for a wife, and that as to the magical 





3 “ Cleomades, Conte traduit en vers Francais Modernes, du vieux langage,’ 
&c. Par e Chevalier de Chatelain. Basil Montagu Pickering. 1859. 
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qualities ascribed by him to his wooden quadruped, he, Cleomades, 
believes them to be merely apocryphal. Croppart keeps his temper 
like a philosopher who has not a theory to support, and suggests the 
simple expedient of mounting the horse and trying what he can do. 
Cleomades, after hesitation, vaults contemptuously upon what he con- 
siders no better than a monstrous rocking-horse, and as the thing 
refuses to move, upbraids the Hungarian from his undignified eleva- 
tion, as a detected humbug. “Turn the peg in his forehead,” rejoins 
the slandered one, and the horse ascends into mid air with alarming 
velocity. Cleomades had not learnt how to bring him down again, but 
by experimenting on the horse’s ears, each of which contains a small 
peg in its interior, finds that by twisting the left, the horse descends 

ntly earthward, and deposits him on the ground without a shock; 
but before this discovery was made, many degrees of latitude had been 

sed; the young man finds himself in astrange and undescribed part 
of the world, to this day wanting in the best maps, and his adventures 
in the new country constitute the bulk of the romance. 

In the course of his translation, M. de Chatelain introduces nume- 
rous and somewhat unjustifiable interpolations, but his author’s propen- 
sity to praise potentates and their powerful satellites, is peculiarly 
distasteful to the modern Frenchman. Subjoined is a sample of one of 
these interpolations, which looks better fitted for the meridian of 
Washington than of Paris, though to be sure the book is printed in 
London. Apropos to a choice little bit of adulation which Adénés had 
just perpetrated, M. de Chatelain writes : 


Suivant Mons. Adénés, 
Le menestrel devait voiler, c’etait logique 
Toute action honteuse et satanique 
Si Princes, ducs, Rois ou bien Empereurs 
Daignaient s’en rendre les auteurs 
Il devait seulement de leurs faits heroiques 
Enregister, enfler les statistiques 
Pour imposer dans des vingt mille vers 
Leur joug honteux au stupide univers. 


This last seems to be penned for the especial benefit of the Moniteur. 

If it is Mr. Kingsley’s ambition to dissipate for his readers the 
ennut of an idle hour, he may congratulate himself on having suc- 
ceeded in his “ Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn.”* He has not 
entered the penetralia of Human Nature like the author of “ Adam 
Bede,” though he leans to that writer’s amiable optimism, but his ob- 
jective perspicacity is undeniable. The early love-making in the first 
volume is a little melodramatic; the monotonous scenery and the 
dreadfully monotonous existence at the Antipodes, before the gold dis- 
coveries, are much too highly coloured; but the descriptive powers of 
the author, which are very considerable, lend a pleasant variety and 
sparkle to his volumes. The indispensable amatory episode in the 
third volume is not very skilfully introduced, though in its tranquil 





4 “ Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn.” By Henry Kingsley. 2 vols, Mac- 
millan and Co, 1859, 
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and happy progress, it offers an agreeable contrast to the unfortunate re. 
sults of that which is detailed}in the first. Only in one of his characters, 
that of Mary Hawker, does Mr. Kingsley show that he can touch the 
chords of human passion and suffering; and, as if conscious that his 
strength does not lay there, he always gladly turns to the description 
of natural objects. 

The following, in which the native pets of a young colonist are de- 
scribed, is a good specimen of his style— 

“ See here a magpie (Gymnorrhina tibicen. Lath.), a very different bird 
English, comes furtivel rok of the house with , key 2 its mouth, ee 
Sam, stops to consider if he is likely to betray him ; on the whole, he thinks 
not, so he hides the key ina crevice, and whistles a tune. 

“Now enters a pre Reig waddling along comfortably, and talking to him. 
self; he tries to enter into conversation with the magpie, who, however, cuts 
him dead, and walks off to look at the prospect. ; 

“Flop, flop, flop! a great foolish kangaroo comes through the house, and 
peers round him; the cockatoo addresses a few remarks to him, which he 
takes no notice of, but blunders into the garden, right over the contemplative 
magpie, who gives him two or three indignant pecks on his clumsy feet, and 
scuds flying down the gravel walk. : 

“ Two ee little kangaroo rats come out of their box, peering and 
blinking ; the cockatoo finds an audience in them, for they sit listening to him 
now and then catching a flea, or rubbing the backs of their heads with their 
fore-paws.” &c. &e. 


It is not easy to say where Mr. Reade gets his characters, as they 
are but puppets moved at his caprice, irresponsible to the “ordinary 
principles of human nature.? It is easy enough to write such novels 
if a man is in the vein, and can make up his mind, which we should 
think must be difficult, that the public will read such wilful lucubra- 
tions. He is content to amuse and be forgotten. Nevertheless, he 
draws the characters of women with a zest and spirit which shows 
that he delights in the task ; and his female characters have the merit 
of being completely women, with no attempt at the stock heroine; 
yet they are puppets like the rest, which is of less consequence to the 
action of the novel and the credit of the author, that women, pretty 
ones especially, are not the less influential for being passive ; it en- 
hances their power, particularly with superior men, who invest that 
quiet grace with imaginary might. “These Junones, severe in youth- 
ful beauty, fill us Davids with irrational awe, but the next moment 
they are treated like small children by the first matron they meet; 
they resign their judgment at once to hers, and bow their wills to her 
slightest word with a slavish meanness.” As usual, Mr. Reade con- 
trives agers 3 to oe much financial wisdom into his novel, 

os, we might perhaps say, malapropos to th 
= om deg ps say prop e antecedents of the | 

Nothing can be slighter than the book; but the author’s character- 
istic cleverness makes it readable to a man or woman who is very idly 
disposed. 





5 «¢ Love me little, Love melong.” By Charles Reade, Triibner and Co, 1859. 
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When Fiction is written with such a purpose as “Out of the 
Depths,”® the author, even when deficient in that power of delineating 
character, which is but the gift of a few, is entitled to the respect of 
his reader. We read Rousseau’s “Confessions” with astonishment, 
at a candour which we would honour if we could, unmixed with any 
portion of sympathy, or respect for anything but the style and the 
power of writing; but such confidences as are disclosed in the present 
volume, are too obviously fictitious to awake any other feeling than that 
which might be excited by the heroine of a novel, placed in circum. 
stances not usually selected for illustration by writers of fiction, but 
who exhibits a self-denial, even a heroism, which, in her degraded posi- 
tion, transcends the moral dignity of a martyr. Such women could be 
reclaimed indeed, but they could scarcely have fallen so far. Had they 
yielded to the temptations of an early and really virtuous passion, they 
would probably have been preserved from a worse abasement, and would 
have preferred, as many have done, the dreadful alternative of suicide 
to the degradation of indiscriminate vice. Yet if this book could be 
placed in the hands of those alone whom it is calculated to benefit, it 
might do some good; more, indeed, much more than the cold exhorta- 
tion to sin no more, professionally doled out by the chaplain to those 
who come before him in the penitentiary or the prison. The great 
mass of female depravity which infests the streets of English towns, is 
not the result of seduction, but of a desire on the part of women of no 
particular mental or moral cultivation, to escape from the inevitable 
drudgery by which alone they can earn their daily bread. There are 
multitudes just above the lowest class, who revolt from domestic service, 
yet who in the absence of sufficient education, have no better resource 
than the needle; and it is not in human nature to persist, day by day, 
week by week, and year by year, in bending over the monotonous 
drudgery which makes the eyes prematurely dim, and gives an early 
stoop to the already perhaps delicate chest. To such the temptation 
to vice is as strong as the inducements to continue chaste are to the 
class which has all to lose by a dereliction from what is in their case 
as much the path of interest as of virtue. Such a scene as that 

ourtrayed in the following extract may have occurred more than once 
in the dark purlieus of London as in those of Paris. 

“But now I must return to Katie. She continued in the same condition 
for some days, and we were reduced to parting with many articles to the 
pawnbroker. Her trinkets went first, then mine, in order to get us food 
to pay our weekly rent; then I got rid of all my dresses, except two of the 
plamest ; next my mantle went, and I was left with a warm, but old and 
common shawl, and some articles in my room, which belonged to me. One 
evening Kate was so much better that she could sit up and talk more than 
usual, and without painful exertion to herself. She had just awakened out of 
a gentle sleep ; and when I had raised her out of a sitting posture, she said 
tome, ‘Oh, Mary, I’ve had such a sweet dream!’ 


“ «What was it, dear ?” 
“¢Well, it was not anything I could describe, but it all seemed to be 





6 «Qut of the Depths, the Story of a Woman’s Life.” Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1859. 
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light, bright light ; and so many happy faces—happier than I ever saw—all 
about me; but it seemed to last a long while, and it made me very happy.’ 

“« «Did you know any of the faces ?’ I said, ong to interest her. 

“«QOh, yes, both my parents were there, and a little brother I used to 
nurse long ago, and ever so many good people in our village; and you were 
there, too, Mary.’ 

“«<T’ve been thinking,’ resumed Kate, ‘that if I were to get better, I would 
be so different. I would live so strict and regular, and always say m 
prayers, and read my Bible. It’s dreadful to think what I have been; an 
now most likely I shall never have an opportunity to mend and lead a good 
life; yet I always think, Mary, as if Jesus Christ pardoned the woman you 
read eh the other day, and Mary Magdalene, whom you have been readi 
about to me only this morning, He would have pardoned me too, if I coul 
have gone to Him; and I would have gon and followed Him anywhere at a 
distance, and have sat mourning under His cross; but you see, He’s gone 
away now, and I can’t go to Him, nor get any pardon; it makes me feel very 
sad at times. Do you think, Mary, I could be forgiven now? I don’t know 
what to do for it. I know I am very sorry—that’s all; and if I had the 
chance of showing it, I would live very differently from what T have done, 
It’s a very dear verse that about publicans and harlots being admitted into the 
kingdom of Heaven, isn’t it, Mary? But then they could go to Him—they 
could hear Him say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven ;’ and they could show gratitude 
by following Him—and I can’t. Oh, Mary, what shall I do? How can I be 
forgiven and get saved ? 

A homely—perhaps it may be, a true—picture of two poor, desolate, 
friendless souls seeking help and finding none; though one, after the 
death of the other, worked out her moral salvation with a strength of 
will and nobleness of self-denial, which is rare almost as the genius of 
Shakespeare. 

The writer, though urged by the best motives, has displayed some- 
thing of that vulgarity of thought, which disgusts one in “Ten 
Thousand a-Year,” by assuming that the excellencies of human nature 
are developed directly as its social condition. 

Three more volumes on German poetry’ attest, if any further attesta- 
tion were required, the untiring industry of German compilers. The 
laborious undertaking of Wolfgang Menzel is a Biographie Universelle 
of German poets, as well as a dictionary of criticism on their varied 
literary merits, but is intended for reference, rather than deliberate 
perusal. ‘The first book of the first volume records all that is known of 
the history of the lay of Sigfried, of the Nibelungen song, of the 
Heldenbuch, and generally of the early heroic lays. The second book 
recounts the various popular tales handed down traditionally among 
the people, and the origin of which is scarcely traceable ; the third is 
devoted to ahistory of the religious poetry of the middle ages, and the 
fourth to the chivalresque poetry of the same era, as distinguished from 
the tales of giants and fairies current among the peasantry. The 
second volume, divided into four books, gives an account of the popular - 
burgher lays as distinguished somewhat arbitrarily from those of the 
peasantry and nobility; also of the productions of the poetic licence 
which broke out with the religious revolution against the Papacy; of 





7 ** Deutsche Dichtung, von der altesten bis auf die neueste Zeit,” Won Wolf- 
gang Menzel. 1859. Nutt. 3 vols, 
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the early dawn or renaissance of modern German poetry, characterized 
as it was by the predominance of a vicious partiality for the French 
model, before Germany had acquired a classical poetry of its own. 

’ The third volume, also divided into four books, traces the German 
muse through her modern phases, from the period of natural or un- 
affected poetry, when French influence had waned, and English and 
Swiss models were adopted ; the era of Storm and Impulse (Sturm und 
Drang) which replaced this, and of which convulsive period Schiller’s 
Robbers is the most respectable and least ridiculous example; and 
lastly, the time when romantic poetry had its “school” of admirers, to 
the latest and most recent productions of Teutonic inspiration. All 
this divided and subdivided, a little hypercritically it may be, with the 
usual minuteness and labour of German literary historians. Asa work 
of reference it is very useful, alike for its facts and its criticisms. 

Mr. Bohn could scarcely have added a better volume to his series 
than this translation of Schlegel’s “ Literary History,”’® which now ap- 
pears, for the first time entire, in an English garb. The range of 
information displayed is very remarkable, and as much for its soundness 
as its extent; for he had read, and generally with correct critical appre- 
ciation, the principal productions of the magnates of English, French, 
and Italian letters. He had been one of the earliest labourers in the 
field of Oriental research, and was well versed in the best literature of 
Greece and Rome. But it is as much for its suggestive spirit, as for 
its details or its criticism, that this volume of lectures is valuable. More 
than any other book with which we are acquainted, it is calculated to 
awaken a spirit of inquiry and reflection. A German who like 
Frederick Schlegel, amidst the general scepticism of his times, seems 
to have entertained religious opinions of peculiar earnestness ; who in 
poetry had a decided preference for Klopstock among the poets of his 
own land, and for Tasso among Italians; who was prone to ascribe to 
systems of what is called “ Philosophy” a far more important influence 
on general opinions than they really possess, seemed scarcely fitted to 
handle so difficult and varied a theme in a robust, vigorous, and im- 
partial spirit. But he combined great love of his subject with much 
learning, and an earnest desire to be just, and conveyed his thoughts 
in a peculiarly attractive style, better preserved, we may remark, 
in some portions of this translation than in others. On subjects purely 
literary, his judgment is usually correct and clear; it is only in the 
more speculative regions of imagination and of faith, that we find it 
sometimes difficult to follow him with confidence. 

How justly he could estimate an English writer, is shown in his 
remarks on Hume’s History. 


“The great standards of historical composition which England produced 
during the eighteenth century are among the most important features of 
belles lettres. In this species of literature they have surpassed all other 
nations, if only in leading the way, and as historic models for foreign imi- 
tation. Unless I am mistaken, Hume ranks with the foremost in this depart- 
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ment. But however great a safeguard scepticism may be in the process of 
historic investigation of facts, in which it can hardly be carried to excess; yet 
if the effects of doubting be to attack, to shake—nay, utterly to demolish— 
the great bulwark of moral and religious principle, it little becomes the histo- 
rian of a powerful nation, who aims at exercising permanent and extensive 
influence. Narrow principles, views not perfectly correct, are in such a case 
much better and more productive than a deadening want of sentiment, feeling, 
and love. A tendency to oppose prevalent opinions, a leaning to paradox, are 
all that remain to invest history, when framed after this manner, with any 
degree of interest. Now, such a tendency to opposition is unmistakeable in 
Hume. Inhis time the republican spirit of the Whigs biassed rs gw literature 
almost as completely as it does now, and with equally doubtful influence on 
the country’s welfare. How salutary then soever it may have seemed to him 
to abandon the prevalent Anglican severity of party, and attaching himself to 
the opposition, to tinge a most important part of the national annals with 
evident predilection for the unfortunate house of Stuart, and sympathy with 
Tory principles, he can only be regarded as an eminent party historian, the 
first in his peculiar method and view, not the truly great author of a per- 
formance at once national in genius and in spirit.” 


The justice of these remarks can only be questioned by partial ad- 
mirers (if any such there are) of a man who, less than any other eminent 
historian, wrote with an honest recognition of that admirable maxim of 
Cicero, “ Prima historiz lex est, ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri 
non audeat.”’ 

Mr. Bayne is ambitious.2 A man who thinks he can throw new 
light on the biography, and philosophy of Plato; on the career and 
character of the Duke of Wellington, and of Napoleon Bonaparte; 
who deems himself capable of illustrating and affirming the elementary 
principles of criticism, and of handling with all the confidence of a 
master the best efforts of modern English painters; to say nothing of 
an elaborate analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s and Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
Poetry, with the novels of the sisters Bronté; and to crown the whole, 
an historical examination of the effect produced by Christianity from 
its earliest appearance to its latest development, on European civiliza- 
tion, may be supposed to deem highly of his original and acquired 
qualifications to sit in the seat. of Aristarchus. Those who care to 
know Mr. Bayne’s opinions on the important topics he has selected 
for discussion, with quite as much ambition as judgment, can consult 
his volume. The style is scarcely well fitted to present his meaning 
clearly and distinctly, and a better taste would perhaps have suggested 
a good deal of alteration in the diction of those lectures which he has 
thought fit to publish, much as he delivered them to a popular and 
uncritical audience ; nor would it have permitted him to call Napoleon 
“the little Corsican,” or to express an opinion so very dogmatically on 
the characters and opinions of men, whose intellectual eminence would 
have procured some slight deference, from a more modest and more 
competent critic. 

This is the second work, the middle term of an intended series, 
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which M. Geruzez has produced on the subject of French Litera- 
ture? The first designed a history of its rise and progress from its 
origin till the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789; the present volume 
professes to give a succinct account of the national literature from the 
beginning of the Revolution down to its subjugation by Napoleon in 
1800; and he contemplates another work which shall carry on the 
account down to the memorable 1848. The interest of the present 
volume consists much less in the strictly literary details, than in the 
sketches of those eminent and energetic politicians who strove with 
pen as well as tongue to shatter the political despotism under which 
they had been born, or to secure their own position in the scramble for 
power. Most of the old revolutionary names with which we are so 
very familiar are here—the victors and the vanquished in that great 
strife; Mirabeau, Cazalés, M. de Talleyrand, Maury (l’Abbé) 
Siéyes, Camille Desmoulins, André Chenier, Fabre d’ Eglantine, Collin 
d’Harleville, Necker, Mallet du Pan, the General Bonaparte, and 
others whose reputations are more completely literary, de Lau- 
ragais, Montlosier, Florian, Chamfort, Rouget de Lisle (the author 
of the “ Marseillaise”), La Harpe, Delille, Condorcet, l’Abbé Sicard, 
Volney, Bernardin de St. Pierre, &e. But the political interest of 
most of those mentioned in the volume is much superior to their 
literary merits, with one or two exceptions; and it is from this point 
of view that the writer cannot help regarding them. Writing at this 
present moment, M. Geruzez contends that the great results of that 
day are not quite lost to France, when Mirabeau uttered his memo- 
rable words to the discomfited royal usher, de Brezé, on the 23rd 
June, 1788, which was the first overt act of the Revolution. The 
present despotism is not like the old one; it rules by the will of the 
peoples and must govern for their benefit, if it would endure: but for 

irabeau the assembly of the States General in 1788 might have 
passed away like its predecessor, and with the wish, but without the 
courage to reform, would have had no more history than they ; but 
as the Constituent Assembly “it laid deep the foundations of a new 
temple of liberty, which time will perfect, and which no human arm 
can destroy ;’’—if men are saved by faith, M. Geruzez may confidently 
anticipate political salvation. 

He sketches with sufficient liveliness and truth the leading traits of 
the best-known actors of the revolutionary period, with whom, as 
politicians, we are not now concerned ; and as a specimen of his style 
of thought and writing, we subjoin the notice of Volney, a man whose 
history is far less familiar than his name :— 

“Volney, who assumed that name in order to renounce the ill-sounding patro- 
nymic of Chasseboeuf, as Voltaire had done in the case of Arouet, first acquired 
celebrity by the publication of his Travels in Syria, in which, contrary to the 
custom of travellers, he drops his own individuality to bring vividly before his 
teaders the customs and manners of the people and countries he visited. He 
opened the Eastern world to‘educated Europe, and this revelation by an able 
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writer, and exact and accurate delineator and painter of nature, struck the 
imagination of a youth who was to become the conqueror of Boyt, and upon 
whom later, Volney’s personal communications and influence had some share 
in impelling him to the scene of his future glory. It may be affirmed with 
truth that Volney was the promoter of this remarkable expedition, and that he 
contributed indirectly to give a master to France. 

“Tn the Constituent Assembly, Volney was found by the side of Mirabeau, 
who derived from the conversation and letters of his friend many of those ideas 
to which the fire of his eloquence afterwards gave vehemence and life. Mira- 
beau, like Moliére, appropriated whatever suited him, The counsellor of 
Bonaparte, a fellow-labourer with Mirabeau, Volney never gained a battle of the 
Pyramids, nor launched from the Tribune those oratorical lightnings which 
destroyed the monarchy of France ; but it is something that his name is found 
united in history with two of the greatest of modern times. In January, 1792, 
Volney published his ‘ Ruins of Empires,’ which gave him a popularity he might 
easily have mistaken for glory. It is a series of meditations on the mutations 
of kingdoms, in which historical facts are made to harmonize in suspicious 
docility with the writer’s conceptions. ‘The thought evinced in this work gains 
authority by the apparent vigour of the deductions ; the learning is varied and 
select, the tone dignified, and the style which wants flexibility is not without 
relief. It is no ordinary work; but by the operation of an erroneous theory, a 
significance is given to facts true in themselves which they do not really pos- 
sess, anc the earnest conviction which animates the author, lends to error a 
power due only to truth. Volney makes scepticism a matter of faith, and is 
negatively dogmatic. He affirms that all religions are human inventions, and 
that they owe their credit to successful imposture.” 

In consequence of the reputation this work brought him, Volney 
was appointed public lecturer on history, for the purpose of instructing 
the people and the leaders of the people in political truths ; he was not 
very successful, and it is probable that his scholars were ill-disposed to 
profit by the theories of a philosopher, so that he terminated his course 
somewhat abruptly. Under Napoleon he became a senator and Count 
of the Empire. He never flattered the Emperor in his prosperity, nor 
did he insult him in his fall, by a base defection—* Par habitude, par 
conviction, par hygiene, par gout, il resta honnéte homme, et en faisant 
respecter dans l’unité de sa vie, la fermeté de son caractére, il a donne 
un exemple qui vaut mieux que ses doctrines.” 

In the history of this short period of French literature, an undue 
space is given to Napoleon, whose bulletins are cited as_ brilliant 
exainples of literary composition and style. All Frenchmen lose their 
common sense when speaking or writing of their first Emperor, so 
dazzled are they at all times by a great success ; but we must suppose 
them to be sincere in this ascription of an excellence that was due 
rather to announcement of victories, than to intrinsic merit. When 
read calmly, at least by Englishmen, they very much resemble those 
speeches to popular or vulgar audiences, which have im our own 
political history produced so strange an effect ; both served their pur- 
pose—but we are amazed, nevertheless, at the credulity and folly of a 
multitude which could be deceived by them. 

Such a book as the “Two Paths” could only have been published in 
the mere wantonness of authorship, and in the audacity of a confident 
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egotism.!? Originally it was but a series of lectures on art, a form in 
which a man may state his opinions with as much freedom and vigour 
as may be consistent with good taste; but such opinions are but the 
reflections of a man’s own nature, and in art we have no standard to 
which varied excellences may be infallibly referred for their relative 
position and gradation. To rebuke some modern artists for a conven- 
tional mode of treating their subjects, and exhort them to imitate the 
productions of the Supreme Artist, and copy nature, is but telling them 
to do what all great artists and poets have done, and will do to the end 
of time, and what mediocre men will not think of doing, and will not 
do well if they try. Titian and Turner appeal most strongly to 
Mr. Ruskin’s esthetical habitudes, and they are therefore here exalted 
to a dual supremacy which others are not disposed to concede. If 
there is, however, a good deal of that overweening confidence which has 
aroused so much acrimonious opposition, there is something of that 
nobility and liberality of thought which has gained him some enthu- 
siastic friends; for example, “ By the way, this old Douglas motto, 
‘Tender and True,’ may be wisely taken up again by all of us for our 
own, in art no less than in other things. Depend upon it, the first 
great characteristic of all great art is Tenderness, as the second is 
Truth. I find this more and more every day ; an infinitude of tender- 
ness is the chief gift and inheritance of all truly great men; it is sure 
to involve a relative intensity of disdain towards base things, and an 
appearance of sternness and arrogance in the eyes of all stupid, hard, 
vulgar people ; quite terrific to such if they are capable of terror, and 
hateful to them if they are capable of nothing higher. Dante’s is the 
great type of this class of mind. I say the first inheritance is Tender- 
ness, the second Truth, because the tenderness is in the make of the 
creature, the Truth in his acquired habit and knowledge; besides the 
love comes first in dignity as well as in time, and is always pure and 
complete ; the Truth at best imperfect.’’ 

Mr. Ruskin professes to find in the three great “schools” of ancient 
and modern art a leading idea in harmony with his proposition, that 
the representation of some great natural fact must be the animating 
principle of all great and original artists. 

“There have only appeared in the world three schools of perfect art—schools, 
that is to say, which did their work as well as it was possible to do it. ‘These 
ate the Athenian, Florentine, and Venetian. The Athenian proposed to itself 
a perfect representation of the form of the human body. It strove to do that 
as well as it could; it did that as well as it can be done; and all its greatness 
was founded upon and involved in this single and honest effort. The Florentine 
School proposed to itself the perfect expression of human emotion, the showing 
the effects of passion on the human face and gesture. I call this the Florentine 
School; for whether you take Raphael for the culminating master of expres- 
sional art in Italy, or Leonardo, or Michael Angelo, you will find that the whole 
energy of the national effect which produced those masters had its root in 
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Florence, not at Urbino or Milan. I say then this Florentine or leading Italian 
School proposed to itself human expression for its aim in natural truth; it 
strove to do that as well as it could; did it as well as it could be done, and all 
its greatness is rooted in that single and honest effort. Thirdly, the Venetian 
School proposed to itself the representation of the effect of colour and shade on 
all things ; chiefly on the human form. It tried to do this as well as it could, did 
it as well as it could be done, and all its greatness is founded on that single 
and honest effort.” 

To warn Mr. Ruskin against dogmatizing in art or in morals (for he 
is equally prone to do both, in spite of mistakes which he has occa- 
sionally the candour to acknowledge), would be vain, although he must 
know that human nature revolts even from a truth too positively 
asserted. No one thinks of dogmatizing in mathematics or chemistry ; 
but in religion and in art, where truth is rather to be felt than demon- 
strated, men are ever prone to be positive—and Mr. Ruskin is the 
Athanasius of a faith which should know no bigotry. 

The French, even more than ourselves, have recourse to the results 
of German industry for a critical knowledge of the abstruser secrets of 
Oriental philology. A translation of A. Weber’s “ Lectures on Indian 
Literature,”!? delivered at the University of Berlin, has just appeared 
at Paris, and we may gather from it what rapid strides in the study of 
Sanscrit literature have been made since the study was first introduced 
to Europe under the auspices of Warren Hastings in 1776, in that code 
of Gentoo law originally inscribed in Sanscrit, and of which Halhed 
was the editor. The Bhagavadgita, a fragment of the epic poem 
known as the Mahabharata, was, however, the first actual translation 
from the Sanscrit which appeared in the West in 1785, and was the 
work of Mr. Wilkins, a civil servant of the East India Company. In 
1787, the fables of the Indian Adsop, known in a collected form as the 
“ Hitopadega,” were translated. Both Sir W. Jones and Mr. Wilkias 
were struck with the resemblance of many Sanscrit words and inflec- 
tions to Greek and Celtic forms. A lively curiosity was thus 
awakened, which increased with the new light afforded by further 
research. From that time philology began to assume a higher dignity, 
and in place of being principally concerned in clearing up difficult pas- 
sages in the Greek and Roman classics, which had often no other 
interest or merit than their obscurity, it appeared likely to afford the 
safest clue to the solution of those great ethnological problems, which 
seemed hopelessly to perplex the few inquirers who had sought else- 
where than in the Hebrew traditions, an explanation of the early 
history and dispersion of the human race. 

A translation in 1789 of the dramatic poem entitled the Sacontala, 
showed to Europe that a high order of poetry had long existed in the 
East, and that the ancient race which peopled Hindostan, if in modern 
times enfeebled and degraded by a too exclusive devotion to manual 
and commercial occupations, and the effects of a spiritual and secular 
despotism, was of old a not unworthy ancestry for that race which, 
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separating from the parent stock, had wandered westward, and after 
giving the poetry of Homer, the philosophy of Plato, the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, the designs of Phidias, and the architecture of Calli- 
erates and Ictinus for the admiration of mankind, had come at last, 
through the operation of the same causes, to rank as low among the 
nations of the West, as their enfeebled and forgotten ancestry in the 
plains of Bengal in the East. 

Frederick Schlegel, in 1808, was the first German who afforded to 
his countrymen an opportunity of knowing somewhat of the copious 
and flexible language of which they were to become the most laborious 
and learned students. August Wilhelm von Schlegel, who undertook 
the cultivation of Sanscrit at a time of life when most men are disposed 
to shrink from new and difficult acquisitions, Franz Bopp and Lassen 
followed in the path indicated by Frederick Schlegel; Lassen and 
Schlegel occupying themselves principally with restoring the text of 
the Sanscrit classics, and with researches into Oriental literature and 
antiquities, while Bopp selected the less attractive task of grammatical 
and lexicographical exposition and compilation. It would seem, how- 
ever, that previously, a German Roman Catholic missionary, who resided 
from 1776 to 1789 on the coast of Malabar, had compiled the first 
Sanscrit grammar, printed at Rome in 1790; but it never came into 
general acceptance, nor does it appear to have possessed much philolo- 
gical value. All that others have done, and much that he has himself 
contributed towards a better understanding and knowledge of Sanscrit 


and its literature, is contained in these lectures of Weber, and the 
translation will afford to those who are not fluent in German an exact 
resumé of so interesting and intricate a subject. 








